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EDITORIAL 

This issue ol The Journal is devoted to the Boys’ 
Club Study of New York University which has been car- 
ried on for the past four yeais under the diicction of 
Associate Piofessor Frederic M. Thrasher. ' 

This study, which is an attempt to evaluate scientifically 
the work of the boys’ club, an Important character-building 
institution, is of real significance to educational sociology 
and, indeed, to the whole field of education. It is a 
recognition of educational processes outside the formal 
program of the public school and of the significance of a 
procedure which has interrelationships with impoitant 
aspects of the whole problem of public education. Fur- 
theimoie, it is a recognition of a demand for the scientific 
evaluation of educational programs and institutions. 

The study is of more than ordinary educational and 
sociological significance because it recognizes the inter- 
dependence of educational processes in the formation of 
character and personality. It is an attempt to visualize 
the educational pioblems of a certain type of community 
with particular reference to the prevention of delinquency 
and Clime, which is assumed to be a cardinal educational 
function. Educational institutions base their claims for 
public support either openly or tacitly upon theii ability 
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to make good citizens and to prevent the development of 
socially maladjusted personalities A basic assumption 
of this study is that no such institution exists in a social 
vacuum, so to speak, and that it can only be undci stood 
and evaluated in the complex of social structuies within 
which it functions — that its effectiveness must always be 
studied in relation to the welter of social influences which 
play upon its participants and condition its success 

The visualization of educational problems in tcims of 
the needs and activities of the whole community and its 
varied social forces is essential to an investigation of this 
type. It indicates the extent to which education is a 
problem of community leorganization and of reintegration 
of social forces in the service of more carefully determined 
and more clearly defined educational functions. 

The Boys’ Club Study has provided gcneious oppor- 
tunity for training research specialists in the field of educa- 
tional sociology and has made possible a widei study of 
this field and a more discriminating appreciation of its 
problems on the part of hundreds of teachers and school 
administrators who have paiticipated in the project oi 
who have been in close touch with it. 

In so far as methodology and the development of re- 
search techniques used in exploring a comparatively new 
field have inevitably received major attention in the study, 
these aspects of the investigation should have peculiar im- 
portance for the student of social research. 

The Boys’ Club Study, to a very great extent, has been 
a cooperative venture. Its successful culmination would 
have been Impossible without the generous cooperation of 
scores of private and public agencies and institutions and 
the suggestions of a large group of persons, many of whom 
served as advisers of the study. The persistence and 
loyalty of numerous staff members, both paid and volun- 
teer, and other persons engaged upon various phases of the 
project have been noteworthy. Special acknowledgment 
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is made of the excellent work of Dr, Janet Fowler Nelson, 
statistician and psychologist of the study. 

The data and the conclusions of the Boys’ Club Study, 
with Its i dated investigation of the social role of motion 
pictuics in a given community background, cannot be 
presented in these pages but will appear in later publi- 
cations. Since an investigation of this type is a significant 
application of scientific methodology in this field, the con- 
tribution which this issue of The Journal will make is a 
synthesis and presentation of the essential research methods 
and subsidiary techniques employed in the study 

The Business Management of the Journal 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, which has been 
managed by the Ameiican Viewpoint Society since its in- 
ception in 1927, has been taken ovei by the faculty of the 
department of educational sociology, School of Education, 
New Yoik Univcisity. Its business office is now located at 
the Umvcijity’s Washington Square center and rill coue- 
spondence should be addiessed theie. 

In addition to the current special number on the Boys’ 
Club Study, othci special numbers on "College Education 
in the United States," “The Motion Picture and Educa- 
tion,” “Juvenile Delinquency and Education," and "Special 
Education” are planned for this year. 



THE BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 
Frederic M. Thrasher 

The Boys’ Club Study of New Yoik. Univeisity has 
more than local significance because it is a pait of a 
movement for the scientific evaluation of American insti- 
tutions. 

An outstanding fact in contemporary Americ.i and else- 
where IS the prevalence of disillusionment, uncertainty, and 
change in the social order. An almost univeisal social dis- 
organization is accompanied by equally ubiquitous social 
conflict which further intensifies the disintegration. Even 
the casual observer cannot escape the conviction that fai- 
reachmg social changes are in progress and that further 
alterations in social arrangements are impending. 

Human natuie and needs, however, are very inucli the 
same as before. In spite of higher standards of living, new 
social values, and changed philosophies of life, basic desires 
are limited in number and the elemental human needs of 
today are very similar to those of yesterday. Hungei , sex, 
vanity, fear, the wish for adventure, and the desire foi 
security persist in one form or another. It is not funda- 
mental human nature which is disintegrating as a result 
of the impact of new social forces, but the traditional 
modes of satisfying our wishes. It is our institutions, our 
customs, our ways of doing things which are now called 
upon to demonstrate that they are performing the functions 
which tradition has assigned them. The social heritages 
embodied in our foremost institutions — ^government, indus- 
try and business, churches, schools, welfare and reciea- 
tional agencies, political parties, etc. — ^are being re- 
examined to justify their expenditure of funds and energies. 
Pragmatic tests are being applied and are being accepted 
(very gradually, to be sure) by public opinion as the final 
arbiters of the form and policy of social organization. 

And, contrary to the conventional view, this is Indeed all 
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very hopeful. It indicates a dynamic lather than a static 
social order — the prospect of progress. Optimism is justi- 
fied because social disorganization is a necessary prelude 
to reorganization upon a more adequate basis of knowl- 
edge. Thus, disintegration presages more satisfying ad- 
justments of social structures to functions and a more 
enlightened approach to the problems of social control. 

In this period panaceas are inevitable. The prevalence 
of politicians and the absence of leaders possessed of knowl- 
edge with regard to social arrangements is widespread and 
leads to general confusion. Yet here and there more care- 
ful investigations are being made and experiments per- 
formed which will ultimately lead to better adjustment of 
social customs and institutions to community and national 
needs. A clear example is found in local city government 
whete old institutions are being evaluated and new forms 
slowly adopted to eliminate traditional abuses. 

THE SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION OF INSTITUTIONS 
It is important to survey needs in new situations in older 
to get facts upon which to base new progiams, but it is 
probably more important to test programs already in opera- 
tion. The effectiveness of accepted institutions needs to be 
scientifically deteimlned. Only in this way, on the basis of 
the logic of past experience, can new programs be economi- 
cally formulated; and such new procedures will necessarily 
be legal ded as experimental until their lesults have been 
demonstiated It should be specifically noted, however, 
that new social measures must somehow be invented to 
correct cuirent maladjustment and that experimental 
programs, contrary to traditional procedure, can ordinarily 
be set up in such a way as to make possible a continuing 
self-evaluation. Reseaich needs to be a concomitant of a 
progiam designed to perform a function as well as a 
preceding and subsequent process. 

The amount of purely scientific evaluation of specific 
institutions has been very limited, however. This is, on the 
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one hand, because of the absence of public or professional 
interest and a resultant lack of funds or opportunity for 
carrying on investigations; and, on the other, because of 
the loose thinking and the imperfections of our instruments 
of measurement which have often resulted in superficial 
“surveys,” And, of course, there aic pseudoscientific 
researches promoted by the exigencies of publicity and the 
practical problem of securing financial backing for institu- 
tions. These studies, made to some extent in the interest 
of “ballyhoo,” are probably inevitable because of the 
necessity of motivating popular giving through sentiments 
and types of intelligence alien to scientific and technolo- 
gical necessities 

The very demands of scientific method are themselves 
a practical handicap in the successful pursuit of such a 
project. To the layman — business man, social worker, 
teacher, reformer, etc., the methods of social re- 
search often seem inscrutable, even futile. The expert who 
IS conscientious and who does not play up to a popular 
audience, however, cannot be guided by reactions of this 
type. If he is to avoid fallacious conclusions and specious 
generalizations which represent the wish fulfillment of 
protagonists of some “good cause” or institutional program, 
he must follow a rigidly scientific method in so far as his 
techniques, resources, cooperation, and the nature of his 
data permit. 

The real test of the validity of an institutional piogram 
is its success in the performance of its functions. In some 
institutions these functions have been obscured by tradi- 
tion In some cases, there is controversy even within the 
institution itself as to what functions it propeily selves 
In other cases, outsiders criticize an Institution because 
it is neglecting its significant functions. It is neccssaiy, 
theiefore, in the beginning of an attempt to evaluate an 
institution to discover its expressed functions as a point of 
departure for the research program. An evaluation of 
the validity of an expressed function itself, however, in- 
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solves not only testing a program, but also a critique of 
the philosophy of social work and community organization 

Not only school programs, but other educational proce- 
dures and the work of the so-called “character-building” 
and recieattonal agencies are being studied to determine 
their success in the perfoimance of their functions. The 
effectiveness of institutions of this type can be measured 
fundamentally only in terms of their influence upon their 
members or participants. The real test of a given progiam 
of health education, for example, is its carry-over into the 
health habits of persons subjected to it. The criterion of 
successful language instruction is the achievement of ability 
to read and speak a language intelligibly. The acid test 
of the success of a character-building agency is, negatively, 
the absence of adjustment problems or delinquent behavior 
in the persons who have participated in its program and, 
positively, the acquisition of wholesome personalities and 
the qualities of good citizenship 

THE MEASUREMENT OF INFLUENCE 

The evaluation of the work of the character-building 
agency, which is a problem of the measurement of its in- 
fluence upon its members, Is the most difficult type of social 
research because of the large number of variable influences 
whose effect it is haul to estimate These influences repre- 
sent all the educational and conditioning factors outside the 
immediate piogiam of the institution which affect the 
attitudes and behaviois of its participants Studies of in- 
fluence often fall short of scientific validity, also, because 
of a failure to establish proper contiol gioups of non- 
participants Another source of eiror is to be found in a 
failiiic rigidly to apply objective enteria of success. In 
many cases, the lack of scientific techniques, the limitations 
of the data available, and the conditions within which such 
investigations must be pin sued are factors impaiimg their 
scientific outcome 

An illustiation of the failure to establish adequate con- 
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trol groups is cited by Xhonuis and Thomas in a ease of 
the evaluation of the results of the New York City Bureau 
of Children’s Guidance.^ In this case, "No attempt was 
made to discover how great a proportion of hildren having 
the same difficulties as children in the group treated by the 
Bureau and subject to approximately the same influences 
with the sole exception of psychiatric treatment would 
make a ‘successful’ adjustment." Without such a control 
group, “The most that can be said of such an evaluation is 
that it shows the proportion of successes occurring coinci- 
dentally, but not necessaiily attributable to, certain specific 
sorts of treatment.’’ 

An illustration of inadequate criteria for the measurement 
of influence is indicated by a study of religious education in 
New Haven, Connecticut.® Eleven community organiza- 
tions used only two objective criteria of success; viz,, 
number of participants and financial support. Five execu- 
tives used in addition three subjective criteria; viz., reaction 
of the clergy, appraisal of the personnel as to the educa- 
tional effectiveness of the work done, and observations of 
the effect of the program upon community life. All agencies 
used a subjective criterion they called public opinion. Sub- 
jective criteria were based solely upon personal and gioup 
opinions. Several executives stated, however, that it was 
essential for a real evaluation of their programs to deter- 
mine the character and conduct changes in their partici- 
pants, but none of the organizations used these two criteria 
because of the absence of any technique for applying them. 
The New Haven study emphasizes the “failure to appreci- 
ate fully the Importance of periodic evaluation and meas- 
urements as bases for program leconstruction and guid- 
ance ’’ The difficulty of evaluation by an agency of its own 
work on account of “the pressure of administrative detail 


i5€e yiUlam 1, Thontaa and Dorothy S Thomas. Tfte CftUtl iu Aineiicn (Noy/ York 
AUted A Knoplf 1928) > p 149 A carctul atudy ot iWa volume recommended lor i\\\ 
persona mtercated in the melhodology ot the meaBurement of influence » II undoublcdly 
renresentB the moat Incisive and moat comprchcnBivc treatment of thla aubiccL Sea CHpeeJ- 
ally the aecliona dealing with practical and rceearch programs, Paris II and IH 
*5« Hugh Hartahorne and J Qu inter Miller, Com wtwify Orson fn Rihtioui Educa 
lion (New Haven, Conn Yale UniverBity Press, 1932), pp 111-113 
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In under-staffed organizations" is also indicated. Further- 
more, it is suggested that "adequate measurement obviously 
waits upon further experimentation, but adequate appraisal 
of growth and efficiency waits upon measurement. The 
elaboration of criteria and the development of scientific 
procedures for applying them are among the most critical 
problems confronting community organizations in religious 
education.”* 

The comments of the New Haven study upon the prob- 
lems of evaluating the success of community organizations 
in religious education in a specific community apply in large 
measure to evaluating the work of educational, recreational, 
and character-building agencies in general. The Inadequacy 
of frequently used criteria is obvious. "Number of partici- 
pants," for example, even though objective, is not related to 
the quality of results accomplished. Gi owing numbers may 
even indicate failure when related to existing facilities. 
Again, "financial suppoit," although equally objective, may 
depend upon the spectacular natiuc of the program, the 
skill of the publicity department, or the whim of public 
sentiment. The subjective ciiteiia enumerated are totally 
inadequate for measurement since they depend upon per- 
sonal and group opinions subject to personal bias and to 
observation which is inaccurate, unsystematic, and incom- 
plete. 

A possible method of evaluation is in teims of standaids, 
implicit or expressed, in other institutions recognized to be 
of superior efficiency. This, however, is a substitute for 
genuine measuicment since it presupposes ptior scientific 
investigations upon which these standaids have been based. 

Many studies in the interest of building better institu- 
tional piognims have tended to follow the method of com- 
plete description, using both the obsei vational and statistical 
techniques without much attempt at the actual measuicment 
of influence either by the use of statistics or case studies. 
Such studies have often assumed criteria not strictly accept- 
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able for an acid test of influence upon the behavior and 
character of participants. Nevertheless, stiulics of this 
type have performed a real function and have an important 
contribution to make to the undei standing of the stme- 
ture and functions of social organizations. Accuiatc and 
complete description by any objective technique, whether 
it be graphic, statistical, or literary, is an indispensable tool 
of all social science and affoids an essential background 
for the more quantitative or more analytical types of meas- 
urement. 

Likewise, the place of logical analysis and synthesis in 
studies of this type is sometimes oveilooked Case studies 
and statistical tables or conelations arc meaningless and 
futile without careful and thoroughgoing interpretation 
which depends for its validity upon the avoidance of logical 
fallacies. The interpretation of the organized data of a 
research, for example, is inadequate unless based upon a 
comprehensive review of all available materials In the 
study which have any possible bearing upon the point in 
question. Sociological facts have a great variety of laml- 
fications and interrelationships which demand a more com- 
prehensive visualization of data than is usually customary 
among students of social problems or even among specialists 
in different techniques of research. 

THE boys' club STUDY 

The foregoing paragraphs, which have dealt with some 
aspects of the pioblem of evaluating the work of social 
institutions and the measurement of their influence, have 
been introductory to the methods of a study whose purpose 
has been the evaluation of the boys* club, an institution 
which errtbraces a variety of educational, lecrcational, and 
character-building activities. In 135 cities and towns 
throughout the United States, 260 separate boys’ clubs with 
a total membership of 247,000 (on January 1, 1932) h.vve 
been organized and are in opeiation.* The gross assets 

‘Data on the work of the toya’ dubs in the Umicil Stales are to he found In the 1912 
January Yearbook of the Boy^ Clubs of America, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N Y 
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of these clubs (organizations used exclusively for boys, not 
including 172 clubs with 185,841 mcmbeis connected with 
such institutions as settlements and community houses) 
including buildings, equipment, and camps is set at $20,- 
975,000 Annual opciating expenses are approximately 
$2,133,400. A total of 5,386 boys’ woikeis are required 
to stall these 260 clubs 

The boys’ club piogram, although differently organized 
in difteient units, may be divided into physical, health, 
musical, vocational, and general aspects. The physical 
activities include athletics and gymnastics with Red Cioss 
courses The health progiam emphasizes physical exami- 
nations and dental clinics with resultant medical and dental 
treatments. The musical woik involves the development 
of bands, oithcstias, and vocal gioups. The vocational 
classes aie oiganized to teach woodworking, plastic aits, 
household aits, graphic aits, and miscellaneouus activities 
including acioplanc modeling, automechanics, baibering, 
chemistiy, olfice work, jouinalism, poultiy laising, etc 
Undci the gencial aspects of the boys’ club piogiam fall 
camping, gioup clubs, Boy Scout piograms, club news- 
papcis, chamatics, moving pictuies, savings banks, and 
Eveigiccn Clubs (open 12 months) It should be noted 
that all these activities may not be in opeialion in a given 
club unit, and in diftcient units emphasis upon ceitain types 
of activities may be cliffcient. 

Tliiough this gcnciai type of piogiam, the boys’ clubs 
assume that they aic pcrfoiming their caidinal function 
which IS exp/essed in the motto of the national oiganiza- 
tion, “Chaiactci building for citizenship.” This motto is 
well justified as a pin pose, m thcoiy at least, foi these clubs 
minislei hugely to boys in sections of communities wheie 
icciealional facilities me inadequate and wheie home life 
cannot ollci sullicicnt Icisui c-lime activities, pm ticiilarly 
m congested uibnn mcas It has been geneinlly believed 
and so stated by such peisons as judges, editois, and social 
woikcis, as well as by business men and othei laymen in- 
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terested in boys’ work, that the boys’ club has a decidedly 
preventive effect upon juvenile delinquency and consequently 
upon crime, and actually reduces delinquency and crime wlien 
it enters areas characterized by high delinquency rates. In 
appealing for funds the boys' clubs themselves have come 
to place a major emphasis upon their effect on juvenile 
delinquency as a justification for their program. 

Questions have been raised,' however, as to whether or 
not boys’ clubs have had facilities extensive enough to leach 
a large percentage of the boy population requiiing their 
influence and as to whether or not they have been successful 
in reaching effectively the delinquent and the potential de- 
linquent. In one instance where it was claimed that a 
striking reduction (73 per cent) in juvenile delinquency 
was brought about by the establishment of a large and 
vigorous boys’ club, it has been suggested that the reduction 
was more apparent than real and was produced by a change 
in the policy of the police in the precinct who paroled the 
boys apprehended to the boys’ club rather than biinging 
them into the juvenile court as had been done pieviously.' 
Just what this boys’ club unit was able to accomplisli with 
these boys who had been paroled to it was not made clear 
in any subsequent study. The claims of another club unit 
were based upon the fact that a very small number (8 per 
cent) of the total delinquents of the community appealing 
upon the police blotter during a given year were boys' club 
members.* The fallacy in the interpretation of such figures, 
if unchecked by more careful study, is obvious: If such a 
club, even though it has a membership of 5,000 boys, draws 
largely from the more privileged classes of the community, 
it is manifest that it could not possibly include a large per- 
centage of the delinquents of the community because it does 
not draw its membership from the areas of the city or the 
social groups from which the delinquents come. It is plain, 
therefore, that such claims, while they may be completely 


•TIiomaB and ThomaB, op cit 
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justified upon further analysis, can only be made with 
positive assurance on the basis of moie objective scientific 
studies than have usually been possible in such cases. 

It is gieatly to the credit of the boy’s clubs that they 
themselves have been among the fust to iccognize the need 
for reseaich along these lines. This is indicated in the 
following statement made by the diiecloi of education of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America at the time of the foimulation. 
of the lescaich plan embodied in the Boys’ Club Study* 

For more than a year, wc in the Boys* Clubs of America 
liavc been convinced that our rather striking claims as to the 
effects of the Boys' Club in the reduction of juvenile dcliii- 
(luency ought to be subjected to the test of thorough and 
accurate scientific research 

In Its promotional and service activities, our organization 
during the 21 years of its existence has consistently placed 
a rather marked emphasis upon the educational, developmental, 
and licahh-promoting activities of the Boys* Club, but during 
the past few years, with the ever increasing discussion of 
enme and delinquency, wc arc conscious of a marked change 
of emphasis, so that today the appeal of our work for personal 
and financial support has come ho be quite largely upon this 
basis* The literature which comes to our office from the local 
clubs relating to campaigns for their regular support as well 
AS for capital investments in buildings and equipment, very 
generally plays up the menace of undirected leisure and both 
directly and by implication makes large claims for the Club 
as A means of reducing boy delinquency 

You are probably familiar with some of the more striking 
of these claims, such, for example, as that based upon tlie state- 
ment of Judge Arnold of Chicago that the Union League Boys* 
Club‘s in that city caused a decline of 73 per cent in juvenile 
crime in the district it served, and that in the neighborhood 
of the Boys* Club of New York 60 per cent less juvenile 
delinquency is found than in lothcr similar areas on the lower 
East Side, These two claims have recently played a significant 
part in the financing of two new club buildings costing about 
a mil lieu dollars 

No one has ever definitely traced the causal relation between 
the activities of these two clubs and the community conditions 
ns revealed by the percentages given above — figures wc have 

<n:xcor|)i from n Ictlir from Mr R K Atkinson, DircLlor of Cthuation, Boys’ Cluhi 
of Amurri:*i, ItiL , fl<ltlr(s.scc! to n mr ruber of tUc i>onrd of IrusLtC'i of tlic [liirc.m of bocial 
Ifyincnc and (filled Dttendicr 8, VJA? . , ^ 

•For a (lcscrii)tioii of tins Fri-<ieric M Tlira‘iber, The Gang A Sliitly of Gangs 

n Chtcagtf (ChiciRO, III Tim Umvcraily of Clutnqo Fresa, 1927), pp '520-523 
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no valid reason to question, yet if the remedy is as effective as 
such figures would indicate the good news should be widely 
broadcast, and it they cannot be substantiated we must modify 
our claims. There is a real opportunity here for an honest 
piece of research 


Obviously the assumption that boys’ clubs are preventive 
of crime is of far-reaching significance, if true, because 
of the possibility of a moic widespread application of the 
boys’ club program to the solution of the vitally important 
problem of American crime. It is for this reason that it 
has been pertinently pointed out that if “the claims of 
certain of these clubs are correct, it would be very impoi- 
tant to know as fully as possible the conditions which have 
produced this relative success.’ To test the validity of 
this assumption by means of a more careful scientific study 
than had been possible heretofore, seemed, therefoie, to 
be a proper and important iindei taking. The Boys’ Clubs 
of America” were interested In securing an impaitial 
scientific study of this type and took the initiative In the 
fall of 1927 in having a university” thiough the depart- 
ment of sociology of its School of Education undertake 
such a research project. The ptojcct has been financed 
through a gift of $37,500 by the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
of New York City with a liberal provision of scholarships 
by New York University. The author of this aiticle, be- 
cause of his studies of boy life and the group factors in 
juvenile delinquency in Chicago,^® was asked to become 
the director of the investigation; and the project, the Boys’ 
Club Study of New York University, was initiated in the 
spring of 1928 with the full cooperation of the boys’ clubs 
It IS important to note a fundamental characteristic of 
this study, however, which differentiates it from some simi- 
lar undertakings; viz., that while an essential part of tlu 
plan of research was the cooperation of the national organi- 
zation of boys’ clubs, as well as that of the boys’ club 


^®Thoma 0 and Thomas , 
^^Then the Boya’ Club 
>»New York Univerelty 
Thrasher, op ett 


op ett , p 195 
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units whose programs were to be the subject of scientific 
scrutiny, yet financing by a research foundation and 
organization of the project in a university assured a com- 
plete independence of the agency conducting the research 
from any contiol or influence of any kind emanating from 
any boys’ club gioup or organization. Thus, it may be 
disceined that the outcome of this study will be free from 
any bias arising fiom a personal, professional, oi financial 
interest vested in the institution evaluated. In this way 
one of the fundamental shortcomings of self-evaluation 
by an organization, even when undertaken in the most im- 
paitial spirit, has been removed. 

ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF STUDY 

The general purpose of the Boys’ Club Study is the deter- 
mination of the effects of boys’ clubs upon their members 
and upon nonmembers in the local areas which they serve, 
with especial leference to the i eduction of delinquency and 
its prevention, The plan of research Includes a study of 
six boys’ club units, thice in Greater New York and three 
outside New York City.^‘ 

In Older to dcteimine whether or not a boys' club has 
the effect of influencing the conduct of its members in 
desirable ways it is necessary to use a comparative method. 
In the first place, the types of boys who are being influ- 
enced by the club and their backgrounds must be discovered 
in order to determine whether the club is reaching the type 
of boy whose conduct needs most to be improved. Secondly, 
it is necessary to compare club boys with nonclub boys 
to sec if the same types of boys in the club become less 
problems after paiticipating in club activities than those 
outside In the third place, the boys who join the club 
must be compaied with themselves before and after they 

BhotiUI he iioittl that these bix club units rind Ihc nreaa they serve are to remain 
nnonymous to far ns puhlmhcfl reijortn are concerned Ihc rcbulla of Lhia research will 
be Bifnifitarit from (he ftlafidffornt of the principles muolvcd without Lbc jdentiucntion of 
locnlllicB, Btafr, or narliLipjiilB in the boyti’ club program 

So for na pobsiblc, jII nitllinds dcBcribed in lliese arliclca have been applied to a single 
hoys’ club unit and the nrr.a which it serves in order that the conclusionn from the study 
may be supiiorLcd by us much inierrclaled data as poasible in tlic same social situation 
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join to determine whether or not, other things being equal, 
their conduct improves with participation in club activities. 
In the fourth place, hoys who drop out and cease to be 
members or boys who are more oi less casual members 
(in-and-out) must be compared with nonmembers, with 
themselves before joining and dunng tlic period of paitici- 
pation, and with boys who remain mcmbcis in the club 
The “outs” are a paiticularly impoitant group because a 
certain percentage of them represent boys whom the club 
program has failed to hold for one reason or anothci 
And, in the fifth place, a number of comparisons need to be 
made between various groups within the club itself, such as 
comparisons of different intermediate clubs of which there 
may be as many as fifty or sixty in a single large boys’ club 
unit, or comparisons of boys who are leadeis and the more 
active participants in club activities with boys whose club 
status is less favorable. 

In order to secure data upon which to base these com- 
parisons and to discover other facts which arc contributory 
to the main problem of the study, it is necessary to employ 
scientific methods ; 

1. The case-study method, which attempts to investigate 
the whole boy as a person in his total situation in order to 
determine all the factors which play upon him and to give 
a basis for an analysis of his conduct in terms of the prob- 
able causes involved 

2. The statistical method, which counts various types of 
boys and the characteristics they display, in order to de- 
scribe the various groups of boys, to discover indexes and 
correlations, and to suggest causal relationships. 

3. The ecological method, which is a study of the dis- 
tribution of various types of boys and the characteristics 
of their social backgrounds in the area of study. 

A discussion of each of these methods as applied to the 
problems of the Boys’ Club Study is presented by staff 
members” in the articles which follow. 


'» Sre the Contributors' Page at the end of this Isauc of The Journa 
01 the Blaff mem beca who have contributed these artlclea 


for idcntincation 



CASE STUDIES IN THE BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 
R L. WlIITLliY 

Tlic influence of institutions may be observed by the 
manner in whi<h they express themselves in the life organi- 
zation of their participants — by the way in which the values 
they represent arc reflected in the attitudes and behaviors 
of their members. This influence can be observed by a 
careful study of overt behavior which Is definitely associated 
with participation in institutional relationships; or by an 
inquiry into the participant’s scheme of life, his attitudes, 
his experience as he reacts to it, noting at what points the 
influence of the institution enters; or by recording his be- 
havior in the institution and elsewhere and determining the 
extent to which it follows definitions laid down in the 
institutional pattein. 

The institution has a definite policy and a definite scheme 
of relationships for putting this policy into operation^ 
Its effectiveness is determined by the extent to which its 
functionaries and its program arc able to impart its patterns 
of behavior to its participants. To measure its effective- 
ness other influences which are likely to accomplish the same 
results must be understood and accounted for. Adequate 
data upon influences which are likely to contradict institu- 
tional definitions must also be available. To deteimine 
the influence ot a school or of a boys’ club upon the behavior 
of its charges, it Is necessaiy to have a clear understanding 
of what it hopes to accomplish, of the nature of the chaiges 
for whom it is responsible, and of its influence in relation 
to the other influences which are playing upon Its partici- 
pants. It is also ncccssaiy to describe the methods used 
by school or club in impaiting a scheme of life, and to 
rccoid concretely how these methods function in the social 
situations involving its participants. 

‘For a dcfimlion of llip iiMtilution j« William Oraliani Summer a I'Btfwoys (Uoatoii 
Ginn and Comjtnny, 1907) 
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The person* brings to the institution a definite equip- 
ment, in the way of intelligence, tempciarnent, physical 
constitution, attitudes, habits, a philosophy of life, which 
it must recognize, and wlpch will condition tlic extent to 
which its influence can be made effective. lie also hiings 
a body of experiences which have foiniulated themselves 
into ways of behaving and which have alieady selected 
from the environment numbers of stimuli to which he is 
responsive Moreover, he aheady has status in a numbci' 
of groups, in some of which his role is satisfying, while in 
others it may be unpleasant. His behavior in one group, 
therefore, cannot be understood except in terms of his 
behavior in a variety of other groups. The extent to which 
he becomes a real participant in the activities of the institu- 
tion will be determined by the extent to which he feels 
impelled to belong there. If the institution touches but 
lightly his interests and wishes, if it cannot make a direct 
and personal appeal to him, it is not expected that it will 
modify his attitudes or behavior to any extent. 

The person moves in two kinds of situations : those which 
are selected for him and those which he selects foi himself 
The school is representative of the first type, the boys’ club 
ordinarily lepresents the second. Every boy iindci a certain 
age must attend school; boys in areas served by boys’ clubs 
may choose whether or not they will be mcmbcis of a club, 
of a gang, or of neither The success of the school in its 
task can be determined to some extent by objective achieve- 
ment tests and by an observation of the behavior of the 
child in his group life. It expects, among other things, 
stereotyped forms of behavior, it impaits a definite content 
in its curriculum. The boys’ club, on the othci liand, looks 
for its end products in terms of attitudes and of behavioi, 
which may be determined, but which arc not so tangible as 
some of the more obvious results of schooling. 

The fundamental relationship in which ideas, knowledge, 

*Th€ term person haa a technical mcaninfi, V12 , the individual 111 Ida aocial relatlonaliip 
or the individual plus eUtua 
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and attitudes develop is a social situation in which person- 
alities aie inteiacting with each other. In such situations 
the individual may oi may not wish to achieve a satisfactory 
status, hut 111 any event, attitudes and the behaviois of 
othci people ate constantly stimulating him and provoking 
responses 

His responses in any situation are conditioned hy his 
ability, by his emotional equipment, by his physical consti- 
tution, hy attitudes and habits already formed, and by 
wishes already functioning. 

The question of the efFect of a boys’ club on a given boy, 
then, IS bound up with determining what his equipment is , 
with knowing his previous and present groups and the past 
and piesent influences conditioning him; and with a study 
of his attitudes, his habits, his wishes, and his roles in his 
social milieu What was he when he entered the club situa- 
tion? What changes have occuired in his behavior since 
then ? Have these changes in behavior been due to the club 
or to other influences in the community? 

The answers to these questions involve a complete study 
of the whole peison in the total lange of his experiences 
in his social world. This puipose the case study attempts 
to accomplish. The case method is in part descriptive; 
the person is desci ibcd as accurately as existing techniques 
pci nut by the physician, the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist, he Is dcsciibcd also by those who have known him in 
his social situations, fuitheimorc, he describes himself and 
his cxpciicnces. Upon the basis of this information he is 
studied as completely as possible in relation to his social 
backgrounds. The case study emphasizes the process by 
which the pci sou has become what he is, and is thetefoie 
Intel ested in bcbavioi sequences and ticnds lather than the 
mcie aggicg.uion of facts about him Rathei than merely 
stating what Ins physical constitution or level of intelligence 
is, for example, this method attempts to describe how his 
equipment, physical or mental, has defined him in relation 
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to his fellows, has created a role for him, has conditioned 
his responses in his social groups. 

Some of the situations and influences in the community 
which, may contribute to the development of attitudes on 
the part of the boy are the family, the school, the boys’ 
club, the motion pictuie, play gioups, gangs, members of 
the opposite sex, newspapers, radios, the church, policemen, 
older boys, neighbor hood gossip and opinion, social work- 
ers, burlesques, penny arcades, prostitutes, criminals, pool 
halls, taxi dance halls, novels, magazines, institutions for 
delinquents, other nationality and racial groups, courts, 
probation officers, speakeasies, etc. The problem of 
determining the extent to which any one of a number of 
such Influences has entered the life of the persotr dennands 
an approach that studies his total situation rather tlian any 
given segment of it. This point of view is fundamental, 
not only to valid case-study method, but to the science of 
socrology itself. 

Having the above considerations in mind, it was the 
writer’s task to study a group of about 60 piohlcm 
boys to determine the effects of the program of a boys’ 
club unit upon them.® It was felt that studies of such boys 
who had been club members would reveal how tlie club 
actually functioned with reference to the truant, the delin- 
quent, or the otheiwise unadjusted boy. All the boys studied 
intensively lived in the area served by one club unit; 
they had been defined at one time or another as problems 
by the school or as delinquents by the courts; for purposes 
of study access was had to them through educational or 
correctional institutions They ranged in age from about 
twelve to seventeen years The problems for which they 
were treated ranged, in seriousness, from disohetlicncc in 
the classroom to the possession of firearms and to robbery 
The studies made of them brought to light other problems 
as serious as those foi which they had oiiginally been dc.ill 


*A number of addilional case atudiea ol problem boya acid tlieir lirothcru Ciom n club 
nonmembers of the club — have been made nvullnblc throueli 
the codperatloo of the Crime Commisaion of New York Slate 
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with About one half of them had boys’ club experience, 
and half of them had not. 

Information about these boys was secured from the boys 
themselves, their teachers, their associates, their siblings, 
their paients, social woikcrs, public-school records, the 
iccords of orgam/.ations which had served them oi their 
families,^ probation officeis, etc. 

The boys wcic studied in seveial types of situations. 
About fifteen of them were obseived in their family groups, 
seveial of them over a period of a year or moie; they all 
sat for several intei views in which information was soli- 
cited conceining theii backgrounds and attitudes; the water 
studied two groups of them personally in the boys’ club 
wheie practically all their juvenile male associates from the 
block whcic they lived were organized into the club situa- 
tion ; several of them were subjected to study in behavior 
clinics : many of them were observed in a variety of school 
situations such as the classroom, the pupil-teacher situation, 
play situation, the shop (wood and metal work), the assem- 
bly period, the physical-exercise period, the disciplinary 
situation, and in a variety of informal groupings. A number 
of them weie observed in their play activities on the street, 
in their gang groups, in the writer’s home, in the motion- 
pictuie theater, and in a number of groupings in different 
parts of the city outside their own neighborhoods. The 
effort was made to observe the boys in as many natural 
groupings as possible whcie they were fiee to initiate their 
own activities laigely unimpeded by the adult world. 

Exhaustive studies were made of several boys to deter- 
mine in detail their personalities and their social situations 
in Older to discovci the ways in which the boys’ club had 
influenced them and in which they had icactcd to its pio- 
gtam. These studies wcic designed also to deteimlne bow 
othei institutional and gioup definitions weic impaited to 
them 

Each boy was given one, and several boys wcie given 

<N nines of llie fnniilii.s of all llic lioya wtre cleared llirough the Social Service Exclwiige 
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more thiin one physical examination. Practically all of the 
boys were given the Stanfoid Revision of the IJinet-Siinon 
Intelligence tests,® and more than half of them were given 
the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude test.® A few of the boys 
were given psycluatiic interviews by qualified psychiatrists 
in child guidance clinics and hospitals. The writer used tlie 
\Yoodworth-Mattl\ews Psychoneuiotic Inventory’ as a 
guide to one phase of the interviews with most of the boys, 
because it coveied a wide range of attitudes which might 
be highly charged emotionally and, hence, significant in 
understanding their behavior. It was felt that such an 
approach would be more satisfactory than an unguided 
inteiview in which the writer or a psychiatrist followed 
his own "hunches.” 

The interviews with the boys to secure from them 
information relating to their general experience and atti- 
tudes was guided by a schedule which itemi/.cd the pcitinent 
backgiounds. More than half of the boys were interviewed 
concerning their motion-picture experiences. Several boys 
sat in interviews on more than a dozen different occasions.* 
The observations of the boys were guided by schedules 
which the writer prepared.® The records of the behavior 
of the boys observed were written in detail and concretely 
as soon as possible after the observations wetc made The 
water was able to record most of what was said in an 
interview with a typewriter which he used dming the inter- 
view period. 

The writer experimented with a "contiolled-observcr” 
technique in the school situation but found it unfitted to the 
task at hand He had several obseivers icpoitmg simul- 
taneously on the behavior of the same boy, noting the 

^'Ste Lewis M Tcrman, The Measuremenl of ttttellifiefice (New York lIouKhlon Mifflin 
Cotnpanyp 191G) 

*See J L Stcnquiftl, Meo'iUTetMiUs of Mechamcat Aiitltfy (New York Coluniln.i C'on 
inbullons to EducaLion, 192'J), also, Steuqmst Assemblvm le%h of (foneral Mahamcn! 
AhtiUy , Dcscnpl\oT\ M amial o( D»TCc\\om (ChicaRO C 11 Sloohmu C oniti.my. 

TA discussion of this inv^tory may be had in loliii SlnwRon'a The Dthnqueni Hoy (IJoa 
Ion Richard G Badger, The Gorham Press, 192(5 ) 

^ »For Q more detaded discussion of Lhc interview metliod oa used by the writer, see liia 
Problem Boy. Thc: Journai of Rpiicationai SnuioiocY, October 
and November 1931 

'The Observation oi the Problem Boy/' Ibtd , February 1930 
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occuucncc and recurrence of rigidly defined behavior acts 
by means of checks on a hand chart. This technique, which 
was intcicsting from the standpoint of a methodology, did 
not yield sufficient information about a boy, however, to 
make its continuance advisable. Time and resources were 
lacking to work out norms or to gather a sufficient number 
of obsei vations on each boy and on the group as a whole 
to justify statistical tabulation. Furthermoic, the boys 
resented being obseived in this manner, and registered such 
opposition that it was apparent that the observers were 
recoiding the responses of the boys to themselves rather 
than their lesponses to each other and to the school per- 
sonnel Another difficulty of this method was to record 
acts sufficiently significant for behavior and personality 
diagnosis. 

Every effort was made to make the case studies of the 
boys comparable with each other. It was not possible to 
give intelligence tests and to administer the psychoneurotic 
interviews to all of them, because of the practical difficul- 
ties encountered, because boys dropped out of school during 
the couisc of the study, and because of the time limitations 
of the study itself Sufficient information was secured 
about each boy, however, to give a definite Idea of the extent 
to which the boys’ club had entered into his experiences, 
to compaie his background with that of nonmembers, and 
to see the boys’ club in relation to the other influences to 
which he was subject. 

An cffoit was made to check the accuracy of the state- 
ments given by the boys by comparing their statements with 
statements of otheis about them, by comparing statements 
about an identical experience given by the same boy at 
diffcicrit times (internal consistency), and by comparing 
Ills statement with lecords of various institutions. More 
impoitant than factual accuracy, however, is the fact that 
the boy’s statement of his cxpeiiences and attitudes repre- 
sents his response to his social world. If a boys’ club mem- 
ber conceived of himself as a gangster, sex offender, pick- 
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pocket, or some other undesirable social type, and recounted 
experiences in keeping with this role, it was at once evident 
that the boys' club had not altered undesirable attitudes. 
If, on the other hand, his conception of himself and his 
reaction to his environment were consistent with approved 
social definitions and specifically with definitions observed 
to be imparted as a result of participation in the dub, it 
was clear that he had been influenced desirably. 

It has been indicated above that the case study is in pait 
descriptive. Another impoitant characteristic of the 
method is its analytical approach to its synthesized data. 
The analysis of the behavior of a given boy with reference 
to the influence of the boys’ club on his behavior has been 
effected in several ways. Analysis is made by logical in- 
ference, by noting related sequences in behavior and the 
point at which the boys' club influence enters these sequences, 
by noting the extent to which the boy is a product of other 
influences, etc. The following formulations of essential 
organization of data are suggestive of the method em- 
ployed ; 

1. A statement as to whether the boy bad physical or intel- 
lectual limitations which would interfere with the influence of 
the club by creating a special role for him. 

2 A statement of emotional conflicts which might militate 
against the influence of the club: such emotional problems ns 
fear of the boys in the neighborhood where the club was 
located, decided emotional instability making it impossible 
for him to associate at all satisfactorily with other boys; a 
lack of emotional attachments which the dub could utilize in 
developing loyalties to social values; etc. 

3 A determination of his Interests and wishes and whether 
they centered in the program of the cluib or in activities not 
related to it. 

4. determination of the groups vital to the boy m which 
he desired status, and the patterns of beliavior in evidence 
in such groups. This involves a knowledge as to whether any 
group vital to the boy participated in the program of tlic club 
or carried on its activities outside tlie club. 

5. A statement of groups to which he had been responsive 
in the past, and of the patterns of behavior in evidence in such 
groups. 
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6. A statement of the habits which he had worked out as a 
result of his experience, such as habits of regularity, industry, 
respect for other people's rights, respect for accepted social 
symbols in his community, habits as evidenced by his conception 
of the values in question as well as by his behavior towards 
them Some boys, for instance, habitually play truant, steal, 
engage m depredations on property, openly flaunt themselves 
in the face of adult authority, while others do not. Some boys 
consistently adjust themselves to the requirements imposed m 
the school, in their families, in the boys' club, etc., while others 
do not. Some boys give a verbal statement of attitudes per- 
fectly consistent with accepted social values in the community; 
some hoys express attitudes which arc at variance with the 
social code at many points 

7 A statement of the extent to which a boy has participated 
in the program lof the club, of the respects in which the club 
interests him, of the extent to which he values his status in 
that group, of the extent to which he accepts club definitions 
as his own definitions of the situation 

8. A statement of any changes in behavior and attitudes 
which seem to have been associated with participation in the 
program of the club and the process involved m such changes, 
or the extent to which the boy's reaction patterns remain the 
same although he participates in the program of the club. 

9. A statement of the reasons, as given by the boy himself, 
as to why he docs not participate in the program of the club. 

10. A statement of the agencies m the community which 
have brought to the boy's attention the program of the club 
and of methods used by any persons or groups to invite 
his participation m the club, and his response to these efforts 

11 A statement of the attitudes assumed towards the club 
by the groups most vital to him, such as the family, the gang, 
other groups which the boy respects, etc 

12, A comparison of the boys' club experiences of the boy 
with his other cxpcncnLCs 

13 A comparison of the stated attitudes, behaviors, abilities, 
physical constitutions, temperament, social backgrounds of boys 
by pairs properly equated, one of whom is a member of the 
club, one ot whom is not. 

14 A statement of the methods used by the club for enlisting 
the boy’s interest in its program, for developing traits of 
clia ratter, for changing his behavior, and for communicating 
to him community values, and a statement of his responses to 
these methods 

It is a 1 datively simple matter, by the use of such pro- 
cesses of infeicncc as arc outlined above, to deteimine 
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whether or not a boy’s attitudes and Ijehavim patterns 
coiiespond with the requirements laitl down l)y the club. 
It is a much more diflicult matter to dctcimine wlicthci oi 
not this is to be attributed to the influence of the club 
The answer to such a question is probably the gieatest 
strength of the case-study method, foi it attempts to 
describe the boy in all of tlic relationships in which lie 
moves, and it lays a sound foundation of mtcu elated facts 
for detei mining by logical analysis the relative impoitimce 
of the various influences to which he has been ftul))ctietl 
A method which does not get complete data on single cases 
cannot adequately describe the complex social situations 
within which boys move and, tliercforc, cannot provide the 
groundwork for logical inferences with regard to clfcctivc 
influences. 

Attitude scales, paper-and-pcncil tests, psychoiicurotic 
inventories, intelligence tests, and statistical associations, 
when used as numerical indices of personality, thiosv but 
scant, and, at best, indirect light on questions relating to 
process as distinguished fiom an accretion of fact.s; such 
methods reveal the association of phenomena but ilo not 
indicate how and why the phenomena are associated. Meas- 
urement presupposes units which are fixed and uncliaiiging, 
which do not vary with the situation, but remain constant 
It is this variable aspect of social behavior, its disposition 
to change in response to impinging stimuli, that makes 
quantitative measurement so difficult. Since behavior is 
changeable and dynamic, is responsive to changing situa- 
tions, a method of study is demanded which iccogni^es 
It as Such and which makes an effort to dcsciibc it as it 
reacts to complex and changing stimuli. Quanlit.itivc 
measurement of behavior is valuable and revealing, but it 
cannot perform the functions of complete desciiptioii and 
analysis of social phenomena. 

By process we mean a series of related changes (se- 
quences) occurring in a series of related situations, any one 
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cli<ingc being explained in terms of preceding changes and 
in teuns of the situations in which they ocemred. Process 
ns icfeiiing to peisons means iclated changes in attitudes 
and hehavioi (Iieh.ivioi sequences), one change glowing 
out of those jiieLcding and hehavioi at any one state in 
the stqucntc being tietei mined by picceding changes m 
picccding situations winch have defined the lelationships 
of the pel son to the situation in question. Intelligence of 
a given kind, foi instance, may place the pet son in any one 
of a miinbei of pioccsses, depending upon the situations in 
which it is defined and upon how the pcison leacts to these 
situations. We expect to find the relationship between 
mental defect and delinquency not by stating that some 
delinquents aic nioions (for many are not), but by de- 
sciibing the man.ici by which mental defect limits the 
ability of Jic peison to respond in his groups, the defini- 
tions of this limited or inadequate response by the groups in 
question, and tbc role cicated by the defect for the person 
contcincd — the idle of the person being defined in terms 
of the behavior of his gioups towards him and of his con- 
ception of himself In relation to these gioups as well as 
in terms of his ovcit behavior towards them. 

The case-study method by recognizing this variable aspect 
of social bcliavioi, by pictuiing completely the person in his 
social backgi omuls, using cvci-y method that promises 
knowledge about him, is adequate in studying pcisonal 
hehavioi in cnalding us both to see a person as he u at a 
given moment m time and space, and in enabling us to see 
the piocess by which he ariivcd at what he is — the in- 
fluences which, at vaiious points in his life, developed at- 
titudes on his part that fiiithci conditioned his icsponses 
to his woild of cxi)ciiencc. 

The ciiticism has been made that the case-study method 
is not siientifu."' Cntics complain that because the soci- 

'♦KnrI Pearson, in lii'i (ftammor of Scir/irr (I ontlon Wnllcr SroU, 18^)2) look a upon 
Bciciicc aa inelhoti Ii Ini't Ih po dt iiiicil oiliors, howevt-r, n hnily of orunointna, lilfc 
behavior of wlncli can in pretliLied wilh innihLiimlical cerLmnty, or as the mclliotl whicU 
can predict with niallicrnjitcol tcrtainiy iht phonoincna with which it oc,ils 
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ologist cannot manipulate human behavior as machines, 
chemicals, and the phenomena of tlic physical world can be 
manipulated, that because he cannot predict mathematically 
and invariably human behavior, he is not a scientist. It 
should be pointed out, however, that human personalities 
are fundamentally different from the phenomena of the 
physical world even though compounded of elements most 
of which can be analyzed in the laboratory. The ability 
to reason, to modify responses extensively, to use a lan- 
guage, to handle abstract ideas, to conceptualize cxpeiience, 
to remember and anticipate experiences not immediate to 
the senses are distinctly human phenomena which clcaily 
differentiate human behavior from other types. These 
peculiarities of human reactions suggest that, if we aie 
to have an adequate method for the study of social be- 
havior, It must be adapted to the peculiarities of a gieat 
part of its datw which cannot be measured in quantitative 
terms. 

The point needs to be made that the sociologist is deal- 
ing primarily not with organic phenomena, but with social 
phenomena. The behavior of the person as an organism 
can be profitably approached by comparing it with behavior 
in the animal world. But in the respects noted above 
social behavior is different from animal behavior. These 
differences^ between human and other phenomena demand 
a method, therefore, which essays to study human bchavioi 
as human behavior and not as something else. Even in 
biology, however, where remarkable progress has been 
made m a description of organic phenomena the latest judg- 
ment IS that the organism must be studied as a whole and 
that separate unit causes are by no means fully cxpl.inatoiy 
The case-study method utilizes every technique likely to 
leveal pertinent data about the human personality as suchT 
attempts to learn as much about the person as possible, and 


“Thla diatmction la clearly put by Robert BrifTnult in ^‘Evolution of Iluinnn 
T ^ also appears m The Makwg oj Man <Ncw York 

Library, 1931), edited by U F Calverton 
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having done this, to give some order and meaning to the 
materials gathered. 

cAsr. sruDiEs op truants 

In order to achieve the valuable insights into mechanisms 
of behavior in relation to the boys’ club made possible only 
through the case-study method, investigations of nine truant 
boys were made by Kthel Heed Jasspon, a stall membei 
of the Boys’ Club Study. These studies included physical 
examination, psychiatiic interview, a battery of psycholo- 
gical tests, and a social case history. The boys’ club history 
of each case has been followed up over a period of three 
years. To indicate the vast amount of data which must be 
obtained in the development of adequate case studies, it 
may be pointed out that the summaries of these nine cases 
requiic dS4 typewritten pages. 


CASE STUDIES OP SUPERIOR BOYS^* 

Case studies of a number of superior boys have been 
completed using methods comparable with those described 
above so far as applicable to this type of boy. 


In selecting tlioys for tins study tlie criteria of superiority 
adopted li.ivc been sociological — Ins role in the group, etc. — 
r.ithrr than physical or psychological. A boy w.as regarded 
as superior I>ci..iiisc he occupied a position of leadership in 
some phase of the life of Jus own juvenile community. His 
reputation among adults in his social world was also con- 
sidered. Sonic of the Lliaractcristics considered singly or in 
conihiii.ition as uiialifyiiig a boy as superior were energy and 
initi.Uivc, fine personality, popularity among his peers, demon- 
str.ited .ibility in athletics, leadership in dramatic, literary, or 
other activities at school or in recrc.ition centers, and reputation 
for rcli.cbihty and general .ability among adults, including 
p.ireiits, teachers, and recreation leaders. In addition the boys 
were observed before being selected for tins work in recreational 
situ itloiis where they had a chance to display their ability to 


■'A mure del.iilecl rtincunsion of the various appra.iclics uUlocil by Ihe case sUicly mcthoil 
of ilie ottiilyfilfi <if nml of contrib»lion& wJ)»cb iJie c;jsc ^tudy 

may iiiuUe in roHC.irch may Ih' found in Hit writer b '‘TIil Case-Study *\a a Method of Ite- 
Bcnrch/' Soctat hereto, May , i, 

I'Under IhL snpcrviaion of the director of the Boya Club Study I* or a full account 
of (he use of the suf)er}ar i)oy in Um aludy see rredenc M lhra<jher. Social A ttituaca 
of bu|>er]or Iloya in an IntcrQtitinl Comrminity/’ contained in Soci<3i Alitfiides (New YofK 
Ilcnry IIoll and Company* 1931), edited by Kimball Young 
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express themselves, and to interpret their own observations 

to members of their own group.^* 

Just as m the study of problem boys, case studies have 
revealed the mechanisms making for truancy and delin- 
quency in relation to boys' club influence; so in the case of 
superior boys, insights have been obtained as to the factors 
and influences contributing to such superiority in i elation 
to the effect of boys’ club participation or its absence. 

It is obvious that a study of boys’ club contacts in the 
full setting of social, physical, and psychological back- 
grounds made possible by the case-study approach is far 
more revealing as to the underlying explanation of boys’ 
club influence or its absence than any other type of investi- 
gation. The limitations of the method for purposes of 
generalization upon large numbers of cases, however, are 
also apparent; hence, the problem of the mcasiirernent of 
influence necessitates the use of all other available methods 
of social research which can be employed concomitantly to 
throw light upon the problems indicated Wc turn, then 
to statistical and ecological methods and related and 
subsidiary studies, which will be presented in the following 
pages. 


^'Young, at » pp 239-40 



THE STATISTICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 


Janlt Fowler Nelson 

That statistics lias become an invaluable tool in social 
research is being increasingly recognized. “Occasionally 
one licais protest from those who do not fully understand 
its natuic or its incvitablencss. And far too seldom there 
is laiscd a feeble cry against its misapplication.’’* Indeed 
it IS this latter point which has perhaps induced the most 
bitter contioversy. The literature is full of pseudo-statis- 
tics : pseudo in the sense that statistical methods and for- 
mulae have been employed in the treatment of data of 
doubtful value, of data lacking genuine quantitativeness; in 
the sense that the premises on which the statistical formulae 
have been constructed have not been fulfilled; in the sense 
that glaring misinterpretation and exaggeration of the 
meaningfulness of the results has been indulged in. As 
Dorothy S. Thomas points out, the strength of the statis- 
tical method lies in the fact that it devises and prescribes 
units of measurement which presuppose that the data must 
be quantitative and objective. It is limited, however, by 
the security and genuine quantitativeness of the data them- 
selves and both statistical manipulation and subsequent 
interpretation of results depend upon the rigid assumptions 
on the basis of which the formulae were originally devised. 
However, in tuining to statistics one must recognize that 
the investigator is accepting merely a substitute for experi- 
ment. “Although ncvei giving the certainty that results 
from perfectly controlled expeilment, it is a method which 
provides a basis for evaluating relationships objectively."* 
Moreover, statistics as such is primarily interested in varia- 
tion. The dat.x must be vaiiable and must be collective 
since the value of the method lies m its capacity to indicate 


•Frank A Hoti, "On Gcntrnlirntioii Irom I iraued Social Dala," S«id( Fortti, X (Octo- 

■riwotliy'fewainc T)iom»«, 'SluliRtlca in bocial Research." Amencon Jouinaf of Soci- 
oloty, XXXV. No I, lip 1-17 
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trends, tendencies, and relationships. The statistical 
method also has an important descriptive function and is 
indispensable in practical program planning. 

We are primarily concerned here with the statistical as- 
pects of the Boys’ Club Study, whose purpose has been set 
foith in a preceding article.^ How many statistics help to 
answer the questions of the investigation and what is its 
relation to the other aspects of the research? 

One of the major methods of the Boys’ Club Study as 
a whole includes the extensive development of descriptive 
studies of the boys* club area and its inhabitants, involving 
the use of life histories and behavior documents with 
particular reference to the individual’s activities in the club 
and his reactions to the club* Obviously, these materials 
are exceedingly important and throw a great deal of light 
on the adjustment processes. They indicate at what points 
changes in behavior occur, and what forces seem to be 
determinants of these changes. But they yield no objective 
measurement of influence. Nevertheless, these mateiials 
are rich; they should lead to important inferences and fur- 
ther hypotheses. 

The preceding method must go hand in hand with 
the statistical approach, wherein simple indices, based on 
representative samplings of the group under consideiation, 
are evolved which give a more objective, if more limited ap- 
proach to the measurement of influence. In so far as the 
data are sound and the methods of analysis adequate, thit 
aspect of the research is of equal importance with that of 
the case study and the simple veiifiable results obtained 
stand on their own merits. The statistical treatment of the 
data of the Boys’ Club Study indicates diffci cnees (in 
measurable, veiifiable, and objective terms) between the 
boys’ club group and the community as a whole. It also is 
concerned with descriptive and characteilstic differences of 
groups within the boys’ club. 
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The stutisticul incchocl Iiiis been used in m^ny of the 
minor studies included in the whole research program of 
the Boys’ Club Study. But except for the studies of truancy 
and delinquency, and of the public library, which are dis- 
cussed clscwhcie, there may be said to be three major 
statistical phases of the investigation: 

1. The statistical analysis of a boys' club (intensive) 
area in tciins of basic sociological data, controlling factors 
of truancy, delinquency, and boys’ club membership. This 
study IS based primarily on State census material (1925, 
coirccted as of 1929). 

2. A comparative study of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents in terms of intelligence and emotional stability. 
This study, psychostatistical in method, by using the same 
instruments of measurement as did Slawson' in his study 
of delinquents, makes possible a comparison of delinquent 
boys (Slawson) with nondelinqucnts living in a high-rate 
delinquency area (boys’ club area) ; it also compares boys’ 
club and eligible but non-boys’ club groups. 

3. Membership study of the same boys’ club unit This, 
by far the most elaborate of the three projects, uses the 
Hollerith system to study, from the opening of this unit 
for approximately three and one-half years, membership, 
turnover, and club activities in relation to correlative social 
and ccoiioinic factois, other community contacts including 
school and job, and truancy and delinquency. 

1. ’IIIK SlAlISriCAI ANALYSIS OF THE BOYS’ CLUB 
(iNIENSIVl) AREA 

In setting up this analysis of census material, boys’ club 
membership, and truancy and delinquency iccords, it was 
nccessaiy fust to dctciininc the basic gioups involved, te , 
basic foi pm [loses of dcsciiption and compaiison. Since 
the piirnaiy considet ation was the boys’ club, these gioups 
easily divided into families of boys’ club members, families 
of eligible but non-boy’s club rncmbcis, other families and 

‘JoliTTsittwaon, Tht Dilitx/utnl Bay (Bcaloii Uiclmrd G Badger. 1920 
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individuals in llie community. Tmaiicy and delinquency, 
our only available objective indices of antisocial behavior, 
were studied in teims of theii incidence in the community 
as a whole, and in boys’ club veisus non-boys’ club gioups. 

Our next pioblem was to detciminc exactly what social 
and economic factors, both in terms of tlicii own incidence 
and in teims of possible intci relationships, were available 
for statistical analysis. Basic information on the State 
census slips included data on individuals hi each f.imdy 
unit in terms of: (a) nationality, (b) years in the United 
States, (c) citizenship, (d) size of family, (e) size of 
household, (f) age, (g) occupation. These, then, were the 
factors studied, and, except foi tabulation by individuals 
in. terms of an age distribution of all boys from six to six- 
teen, the family was considered the unit of tabulation. 
Such were the data which were available. The next ques- 
tion concerned itself with its adequacy and icprescntativc- 
ness. 

This was peculiarly important for this study for al- 
though boys’ club membership, truancy, and delinquency 
records were accepted as fairly objective evidence, wc were 
aware of the limitations of the State census material. It 
has been repeatedly pointed out that this material is in- 
secure, although our hoiise-to-housc check in the fall of 
1929 probably reduces this source of error. Checking our 
figures on total population against an unemployment census 
•we find that our records are probably based on about 78 
per cent of the total population. However, despite the 
adequacy of the size of our sample, we had no assurance 
of random sampling. The usual assumption in cases sucli 
as this is that if omissions have been random and have 
afiected all groups similarly, results are not thcieby dis- 
torted. Fortunately, however, it was possible to a ceitain 
extent to check this assumption. We possessed all truancy 
and delinquency records as of 1929-1930. Of these fami- 
lies, some appeared among the census slips; some did not, 
even though we knew they should have been included. The 
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lattci, then, wcie located and suivcyed individually foi 
ceitain basic censm mfoimation as of 1929 and boys’ club 
nicmbcislup status. This "missed” gioiip of truants and 
delingucnts was then compaicd with those originally ap- 
pearing in our census rccoids We weie able to conclude 
that on the whole the two groups did not greatly differ in 
tcims of census d.ila, although there was the suspicion that 
the bioken lioinc (no father) and possibly, as a result, 
illegal woilc dunng school hours or dclinitc neglect (data 
fiom tuiancy lecoids) wcic possible selective factors opera- 
ting against inclusion in our oiigmal census material. If 
this conclusion is applied to all "missed” families, results 
must be intcipiclcd with tliis limitation in mind. 

Another pailiciilarly impoitant problem to be considered 
is the conliol of dates In ordci to keep this constant it 
was ncccssaiy to study all data as of one yeat , namely, 
1929. As has been pieviously noted, the census material 
was clicckcd hy hoiise-tr>-housc canvas in the fall of 1929, 
and appiopiialc changes and additions were noted. Tru- 
ancy and delinquency rccouls wctc used as of 1929-1930, 
using tlic hoy.s’ club membership year beginning in Septem- 
bci as the basis foi selection. The 1929-1930 boys’ club 
mcrnbciship was considcicd basic Membership during 
preceding ycais was taken into account only in so far as 
the 1929-1930 group had been club members 1, 2, or 3 
years pieviously, plus an additional group of nonmembers 
labeled simply "pievious inembcis of club " 

The statistical ticatment of the data must next be con- 
sidcicd. Hcie, as is almost always true, the more simple 
the proccduic, the moie meaningful are the results in that 
complicated methods of examining the incidence and pos- 
sible relationships of vaiious factors sometimes involve 
one in ha/aidoiis assumptions and proceduie. The census 
data lent themselves pnmaiily to a description of the area 
and to the detection of possible differences existing between 
families of hoys' club members (1-, 2-, or 3-year status), 
previous boys’ club members, truants and delinquents also 
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classified by boys’ club or nonclub status, and eligible but 
nonmembers. Results, therefore, weic presented in teims 
of the incidence of various factors in these four inajoi 
groups, in terms pf simple distributions, and cither in tcims 
of per cent incidence or average incidence depending upon 
the type of data treated. Appropriate mca9urc,s of vari- 
ations and of probable error have been computed when 
indicated. This study Is based on records of 6,744 families 
and of 4,440 boys between the ages of six and sixteen. 

The fiist part of the report deals with an analysis of 
club membeiship ( 1-, 2-, or 3-year status, as well as previous 
membership in the club) in terms of total boy population 
It also is concerned with the relative number of families of 
boys’ club members in the community. Truancy and delin- 
quency records are analyzed in relation to membership and 
nonmembership. Age distributions of all males in the 
community betwen the ages of six and sixteen arc picscntcd, 
classified appropriately by membership status as well as 
by truancy and delinquency records. 

The rest of this study is devoted to a statistical descrip- 
tion of the community, and, within the community group as 
a whole, to a comparison of families of boys’ club members, 
previous boys’ dub members, eligible but nonmembers, and 
truant and delinquent groups in terms of the following 
factors: (1) birthplace of head of family; (2) recency of 
immigration; (3) citizenship status; (4) size of household; 
(5) size of immediate family; (6) occupational status of 
heads of families in terms of wages, also by classification 
of jobs; and (7) broken homes. 

2. A CO^tPARA.TIVE STUDY OF DELINQUENIS 
AND NONDELINQUENTS 

The second major statistical project, in this instance 
psychostatistical/is a duplication in methods and mcasui mg 
instruments of pait of Slawson’s study of the male juvenile 
delinquent.® It is based on mtelllgeiice-tcst records (Na- 


*John SlawBon, op ctf 
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tional Intellitrciice Test, Forms A and B) and Woodwoith- 
Matthews Psycho-Neurotic Inventory scores of some 800 
boys contacted m tlic fail of 1929 through schools located 
in the aica of this boys’ club unit. Without specific refer- 
ence to the boys' club it was possible actually to examine a 
large gioup of boys some of whom were, some of whom 
wcic not, nieinbcis of the dub unit and to make appropriate 
comparisons. Results of this comparison are, of course, 
primal ily descriptive in character. The data is presented 
in tcims of distributions, measures of central tendency, and 
of vaiiation of test scores with particular reference to signi- 
ficant diflei cnees. Perhaps more important are the com- 
parisons wc aic enabled to make not only with so-called 
unselected cases — i.e., the groups on which standardization 
was originally established — but also with Slawson’s results. 
In other words, wc examined nondelinquents, hut they 
were nondelinquents living in a community which contri- 
butes heavily to juvenile delinquency and also a community 
about which a great deal of correlative descriptive material 
is available. In the discussion of our findings and in our 
comparison, factors of age, nationality, and social status 
were cither controlled or evaluated with established norms 
as well as with Slawson’s results. An extension of the 
study without icfcience to Slawson’s work consisted of a 
study of educational achievement ratings of the same boys 
in connection with which the whole problem of grade place- 
ment and the psychological implications involved were 
analyzed. Supplementing this study of the boys in a school 
situation is a minor study of teachers’ attitudes. Wick- 
man’s’ rating scales were employed, and his results used for 
purposes of comparison 

3 MLMBF.R&JIIP STUDY OF A LOCAL BOYS’ CLUB UNIT 

The third and certainly the most elaborate and inclusive 
of the statistical studies makes use of the Holleiith system* 

K Wick man, Chtidreu's Uehapwr and Teachers' AUt (tides (New York Tins Common- 
wealth Fund, 192B) , . . , . , . i » 

*Por a fuller exolanation of the nature and value of Ihia important statiQlicat device sa 
the fallowing article 
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to classify, soit, tabulate, and coriclate all available data 
obtained fiom recoids and investigations of all members 
of this boys’ club unit for three and one-half yeais It 
may be faiily said that its major emphasis is an analysis 
of membership, but mcmbeiship in both its positive and 
negative aspects; membciship in relation to club activities, 
to age, to factors of nationality, economic and social status; 
to pioblems of ti nancy and delinquency; and to the intei- 
lelationship of vaiious of these factors. 

The Hollerith project makes use of a statistical recoid 
card (a 45-column punch card)® foi each boy on which is 
Indicated all available information concerning each boy 
who has been a member of the boys’ club during any one 
of the four years of the Boys’ Club Study program. By a 
mechanical process these caids are then sorted, classified, 
and counted for any given factor or combination of factors 
All cases, some 12,450 in number, are represented by sepa- 
late cards. (The scope of the project is indicated by the 
fact that there are over 125,000 slips pertaining to one 
boys' club unit alone and possibly four times tliat niirnbci 
in supplementary files.) The major problem involved, 
however, has been so to code and record tlic d.Ua that dates 
may be held constant and all coirelative matcilal may be 
examined as of any given year. In other wouls we have 
been interested not only in cumulative lecoids of tiuaiicy 
and delinquency within the club but in their relation to 
membership status as of each of our four years; in the 
same way we needed records not only of gross pai ticipation 
in one or more club activities, but pai ticipation for any 
given year or years. Similarly with other types of data, 
since inherent in this study, has been an efloit to facilitate 
comparative studies of the total boys’ club situation fiom 
year to year, as well as to study cumulative matciials or a 
permanent club membership group. 

On the Hollerith card each column or group of columns 
IS reserved for lecording a certain type of data. Theic aic 


»See Figure II» p 46 
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35 such Items, iccoids on each of which must be coded so 
as to he mutually exclusive. Thcic are 10 punches in each 
column phis an X, Y device which can be used as a stop 
check, which may thus increase the numbei of possible 
nnitually exclusive classifications to twelve 

The examination of all [lossiblc rccoids to determine 
unifoirn availability, feasibility of use, and meamngfulness 
of results, pteliminaiy to the actual set-up of the study, 
was m itself a major prospect. The subsequent filing and 
alphabeti/ing was second only fiom the standpoint of time 
consumption to tlie coding of the data, both of which pro- 
cesses weie ticmciulous clciical undertakings.'® Even after 
the picliminaiy examination of the data, actual handling 
of the law rnateiial revealed so many flaws that plans were 
repeatedly discarded and new ones set up. Insecurity of 
oiigmal data, icpcatcd factors of selection opciating in its 
original gathering, even the question of confusion of boys' 
names — all contiibuted to the problem. “Thus, the 
picscnt Ilolleiith sclicdulc . . is a lesult not only of 
thorough planning hut also of an exhaustive amount of 
actual woik’"* 

In the itcm-by-itcm description of the set-up used on the 
Hollerith caid which follows it will be noted that fie- 
qucntly the same type of lecoul, ycai by ycai, is not neces- 
sarily iccoidcd on adjacent columns as might be expected. 
This meicly icllects one of the piactical diflicultics en- 
countcied. The caul had to be so const! ucted that pait 
of It could be used as a niastci form foi punching additional 
cards in anticipation of sepaiatc studies which did not 
necessaiily need all the coi relative data oi by vixtue of 
then own constiuction wcic limited to a study of a specific 
yeai oi yeais Obviously, this alignmefit of columns in no 
way allccis tlie icsults obtained in this major study, al- 
thoiigli conliisioii in coding had to be guaided against 

H(>y«’ C hih Sillily i/fiili fully mknuwli llu uj>oii llioiiC tanks of 

woikcrfi hy ihc I tiicrtt^ucy' Umk of tlx (/ux.ojj ComrniLtcL tluring UJl- 

1932 

rom a bUitCTiitinl l>y Irviujt V Sol linn, tlirttlor of the Hollerith project 
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Columns 1 through 3 indicate by code the present address 
of each boys’ club member, thus facilitating a study of the 
distributive aspects of club membership and allowing for 
minor studies wherein correlative data is available only 
within defined boundaries. Column 4, in an effort to study 
simple mobility, indicates the number of times the family 
moved during the four-year period of the study. Columns 
S and 6 indicate year of birth of the boys’ club member 
thus enabling us to control the factor of age or to examine 
other constant factors in terms of age distributions. Column 
7 indicates nationality of the male parent and, using the 
device for a stop check, indicates whether or not the mother 
is of the same nationality group. Column 8 records mem- 
bership status (Junior, intermediate, or senior and combi- 
nations of these) as of 1928-1929; column 9 similarly in- 
dicates the status of the boy in the club during 1929-1930; 
column 29, status as of 1927-1928; column 30, 1930-1931. 
Month of joining the club during each of these four years 
is coded in columns 33, 34. 

Column 10 deals with the number of different intermedi- 
ate clubs to which the boy belonged during hia total affilia- 
tion with this boys’ club unit.” The next item considers 
membership in intermediate clubs rated as “leading,” 
“poor,” or both. This, of course, involved a preliminary 
rating of intermediate clubs, based so far as possible on 
objective evidence. Incidentally, results based on the con- 
trol of this factor may or may not substantiate the original 
rating. A punch in column 12 indicates whether or not a 
boy belonged to a dramatic club, orchestra, or any hobby 
club by indicating the number of such clubs to which the 
boy belonged during the entire period of his affiliation with 
the boys’ club unit under consideration. (Designation of 
type of club is obviously not allowed for, but such contacts 
were so relatively few as to justify exclusion of specific 
designation. Our interest, almost of necessity, was limited 


proper refer lo Ihe organizalion gf the inter- 
mediate into group clubs for purposes of athletic compcUUon, etc 
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to amount of participation. Kind of participation In what 
may almost be termed “extiacurricular” activities — -so 
specific and all but universal is the athletic emphasis — while 
certainly important in any consideration of club program, 
can he more profitably handled by simple hand tabulations 
and minor studies). 

Column 13 is an exact indication of the boys’ status 
within the boys* club library. It makes use of a rathei in- 
genious device (based on greater or less than average time 
and number) for picturing not only the length of time 
during which the boy belonged to the library, but also the 
number of books drawn by tJie boy during the club year, 
1930-1931. Lack of space prohibited records for more 
than one year. The season of 1930-1931 was chosen pri- 
marily because of the availability of records from the 
public-library biancli patronized by boys’ club members of 
the same date. This correlative material is recorded in 
columns 25 and 26. 

Column 14 in combination with columns 27 and 28 
shows the extent (number of different kinds) of participa- 
tion in physical activities at the boys’ club as of 1928-1929, 
1929-1930, 1930-1931. Column 15 is a count of the 
number of different seasons the boy attended the boys’ club 
summer camp. The next items considered are the size of 
each boys’ club member’s family; whether one or both 
parents arc living at home (column 16) ; and occupation of 
the head of the family of the boys’ club member (column 
17) Column 18 gives a summary of the boys’ affiliation 
with other organizations outside of the boys’ club; t.e,, with 
other athletic clubs, settlements, Y M. C. A.’s, Boy Scouts, 
etc. 

Column 19 is an attempt to study leadership in the boys' 
club. Here again we were involved in the question of 
preliminary rating, such as ratings by adult leaders and by 
the boys themselves. Columns 20, 21, 22, 23 note delin- 
quency, truancy, and neglect status of the boy and of his 
immediate family during the four-year period from 1927 
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lo 1931. Each column deals with this item foi one year. 
Column 24 is a lecapitulation of the total luiiubct of delin- 
q^uency charges against the boy in the four ycais. Six 
columns are devoted to the study of “outs,” an important 
group foi compaiative puiposcs (An "oiit" is a boy wlio 
diops out of the boys' club. Me may ictiirn at some later 
time 01 icmain finally out.)‘" Tunc of dropping out is con- 
sidered m foui columns, two aie devoted to a summation 
of number of months "out” in the foiii-yeai period; simi- 
larly, two to numbei of months of total aflihation with the 
club. (This lattei point is impoitant for all membeis if 
any analysis is done on other than a ciude yearly member- 
ship basis ) 

Columns 39 and 40 indicate availability of atlditional 
material on individuals studied Column 41 indicates 
whether or not the boy is working and allows^ for ample 
classification of his job. Column 42 based on a preliminary 
study designed to indicate the psycliological factois involved 
is concerned with the boy’s hobby. Column 43 indicates 
frequency of motion-picture attendance. Columns 44-45 by 
code enable selection of cases in tcims of public school 
attended at time of joining the boys' club and also indicate 
acceleration or retaidation of giadc placement. 

Thus, information is lecordcd so as to facilitate selection 
of cases on some 3S items. Tabulation and lesiilting dis- 
tiibutions of data for each item are simple. Obviously, 
were that the only interest of the study, no such elaborate 
device of coding and recording would have been nccessaiy 
But It IS the relationship of each of these factois to the 
otheis which indicates the necessity of a soiling and classi- 
fying process such as the Hollerith system furnishes. And 
It 13 the incidence of one or more of these factois in any 
given selected gioup — ^whether it be in terms of meinbci- 
ship, delinquency, leadership, etc. — which is the basis of 
this study; i.e., examination of data, liolding constant one 
or several critical factors. 

mT p®59 of U": B(»a' Club Study du.nliiiK with the 
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Irving V. Sollins 

In tlic preceding aiticlc the Boys’ Club Study set-up of 
the Hollentlj pi eject was dcsciihcd An attempt will be 
made licic to piescnt a moic complete explanation of the 
natuie of the techniques mvolv'eci and their value in this 
type of social leseaich. Following the beginnings of social 
I CSC, II eh in piojects undei taken on a small scale by separate 
individuals has come a piocess of development eventuating 
in laige and highly oiganizcd enteipriscs requiting the 
intcgiated cffoits of gioiips and institutions and utilizing 
the talents of a variety of specialized staff members. This 
tendency has not lesultcd fioin the grandiose ambitions of 
lescarcli woikeis, hut fioin the necessity foi moie adequate 
and conclusive scientific studies 

In the simpler types of studies it is possible to make 
statistical analyses and tabulations by a hand piocess, but 
in the necessaiily complex investigations which have been 
uiulei taken extensively in recent years, hand methods no 
longei suffice to bung icsults without exoibitaiit costs. In 
sonic c.ises ccit.iin types of results would be impossible if 
sole leii.ince h.ul to he placed upon the old methods This 
is well illusLialcd in llic field of economic rcseaich which is 
alicady ulilr/tng all developed mechanical means of classi- 
ficiition and con elation of law data. The vciy mass of 
an.ily/ablc data nccessaiy m business and mJustiial le- 
seaicli h.is m.ulc the use of statistical tabulating machines 
mcvitahle. Such machines have also seived greatly to 
expedite the woilc of the United States Bureau of the 
Census where they have been in use since 1890 

That mcciianical system of classifying, con elating, and 
tabulaling of paiticular interest hcic was invented by Het- 
man Ilollciith, an engineer employed by the United States 
Census of 1880. lie icalr/ed that the mass of census data 
for that ycai could not be completely analyzed befoic the 

43 
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beginning of preparations for the 1890 census. He de- 
veloped a system of recording the descriptive d.\t.i foi each 
individual by punching holes on strips of papci. In addi- 
tion he had developed a scheme for the automatic counting 
and sorting of the punched cards. 

/ 

COC0<]O0000O<KOO0O 000000000000000000000000000 0 0 

1 1 1 I » 1 1 1 t ^ \ 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 > » 1 1 \ 1 I t » W > 1 M ' ' ' > 1 W 

2227272Z2222i222722Q27t2Z2222i22722i27222i2Z2 
33 . 53333333333333333333 ^ 3033335333 :^ 33333335:^35 
44^i44^A444i4,A*AA<AA^44444A4i**A*AA4A^4A4iJiA4A 
56fl55B86frB8Stib53a55555i33Bt55Q5&33S33!>»j!i55B55 
S6>6666e60€66B6e60aoa066660efi6ao03eOGOOeOQC]eeO 
7777777777777777777777?777777777777??77777777 
aaBaaaadaeaaassBsaeBeasoBSeQoaB&eQfieeeDoossoa 
e99699999addadad999B9e99DQD9d5QOBDODQ9DD0008a 

» 1 I < K I » I r l» U t) II 14 II It ir It l< J4 It J1 ;i t< M n li Ji |t H ll IJ >l tl if M J' Jl If -f If il o H It 

Fioobb I 

The present Hollerith system depends upon the use of 
thin flexible cards 3)4 x 7>4 inches in si?e.‘ Upon these 
cards in vertical columns are printed figuies 0 to 9, from 
top to bottom These cards arc printed to contain as many 
vertical columns as is required up to 90. Each card is 
divided into "fields," or units of vertical columns, and each 
field is used for recording one item of information. The 
cards are perforated by a machine known as the "kcybo.iid 
punch” which operates electrically somewhat like a type- 
writer The card is inserted on the keyboard machine. 
The operator touches one of the keys Tiie result is a 
perforation upon the card in the first vciticnl column cor- 
responding in position on the card to the number on the 
keyboard. The card then automatically shifts itself to the 
next column and the operation is repeated until a punch 
has been recorded somewhere in each vertical column of 
the card. Thus, the statistical data arc recorded on the 
card la te rms of perforations— the distance of a perfoia- 

^See Figure I, above 
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tion fiom the -/cio place on the card determining its corre- 
sponding numciical value in a code. Each card, represent- 
ing an individual ease, is then identified by a given index 
numbci coricspoiuimg to the index number of the same 
case in the files of original data. 

All of the pcifoiated cauls aie then gathcied together 
foi the fic\t opcialion — clussifitation They are placed 
upon an clccti ic.dly o[)eiated machine which has been pie- 
viously wired lo soit out all the cards with a given combi- 
nation of pcifoiations The almost magical feat of 
classification is atcomphshccl by the woik of a row of small 
wiiC blushes and a low of fixed metallic contacts corre- 
sponding in position lo the columns of the cards, so that 
when the holes on tlie cards pass between the brushes and 
tlic metal contacts, electrical connections aic made, thus 
causing the dispciston of the original group of cards into 
vmits of classification desired. While the process of classi- 
fication goes on, a tabulating machine, also operated by 
electricity, automatically counts the cards in each categoi 7 
of the classification and prints the results on a form sheet. 

The Hollciith statistical and tabulating machines are 
used extensively whcicvcr large quantities of records are 
to be handled They have been employed chiefly by insur- 
ance companies, public utilities, departments of vital statis- 
tics, and laigc financial organizations. Their use in social 
icscaicii is only now being developed. 

The fust task and piobably the one of piime impoitance 
IS that of I educing all oiiginal law mateiial into numerical 
tcuns= on laigc data sheets ’ In the Boys' Club Study this 
was accomplished by establishing a code foi each item to 
be analyzed I'oi instance, the nationalities of the paiciits 
of some 1 2,000 boys wei c i educed to a code form in which : ‘ 

0 rijUiiU iilforinatioii not K^ven 


‘No! Iff!)’ imnu nt i) oi >!'/ iHiraJ .Vf n iiurnlinr 

cAlion 


*See \ iKorf- 11, p Hi 

*rhi4 tilor i M >',nK ,Uii>n I'l Imsi'cI on iiroliinm try 
alUy grotipinya in tlic arni i>l wlti rcvejlitl 


sltitfics vtiterc 


rL5>fc‘iciit'i a classifi- 

tlic nation- 
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DATA SHEET FOR CODING HOLLERITH CARD 

BOYS' CLUB MEMBERSHIP STUDY 


few YORK UNIVERSITY 
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Fioure II 


2 equals American (United States) 

3 equals Jewish or Hebrew 

4 equals Porto Rican 

5 equals Colored or Negro 

6 equals Insli 

7 equals Russian 

8 equals Spanish 

9 equals all other nationalities 

A numerical code, similar to the above, save that some 
of the codes make use of two or thice digits (and, hence, 
two or thiee columns on the card), was established foi 
each Item to be included on the card. In each case the 
codes were set up only aftei sizable samples of the actual 
data had been studied in a preliminary way in older to 
arrive at suitable and ^‘mutually exclusive” categories. 

The next step was the translation of the raw data fiom 
all sources in the files into the numerical code symbols on 
the data oi work sheets. Preliminary to this opciatjon all 
records were completely alphabetized, given index numbers 
for identification (each case being refcired to by number 
rather than name on the Hollerith card), and finally ar- 
ranged in suitable numerical order. The information now 
coded on the data sheets was then verified and checked. 
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In order of pifKredure, the next process was that of 
‘‘punching:, ” or |)laciiijr upon the Holleiith card the infor- 
in.Uion oiiginidly contained in the raw records and later 
translated into code on the data sheets. This operation 
was then thoiouffhly checked for errors 

The work of sortitiR or classifying was next undertaken. 
A schedule of these operations on the Hollerith machine, 
considering tlie factors of time and money, was next 
planned. Mach item had first to be classified for a simple 
frequency disti ihution. Kach frequency distribution was 
then redistiihutcd in terms of the various control groups 
of data Coiiclations wanted between one item of infor- 
mation and any or many others were then planned. After 
the completion of this planning process all of the data were 
placed upon the Hollerith sorting and tabulating machines, 
and run off foi those frequency distributions and correla- 
tions dcsiicd. 

The final step, like that in all statistical research, is inter- 
pretation of tabulated results This is a problem of logical 
sy/itlicsis and an!ily.sis and unfortunately no machine has 
yet been mvenled to supplant the human brain in the per- 
foitnaiice of this function 

In establishing relationships on the Hollerith machine, 
an economy in soi ting pi occsses may be effected by a judicial 
transposal of residuals fiom one tabular result to another. 
Thus, one of tlic piobleins of the Hollerith project of the 
Boys’ Chill Study was that of relating the factors of four 
yeais of meinhetship with truancy and delinquency during 
a similar foiii-ycar pciiod A sample study of membership 
for one ycai having been completed, a numeiical code for 
tlie mcmhcisliip factois was established as follows. 

(Jotli fur M I tithrt shif> SitilHS for a (j^weii Year {/i) 

0 cc|ii.i)s no nltnll^l■r^ 

1 c()\i.ils jiiiuor niLinber .ilsn siliool member 

2 equals )uiuor inembcr only 
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3 equals intermediate member also school member 

4 equals intermediate member only 

5 equals senior member only 

6 equals jiinjor member also intermediate member 

7 equals junior member also intermediate member also school 
member 

8 equals intermediate member nlso senior member 

9 equals intermediate member also senior member also school 
member 

Each of these items in it is “mutually exclusive" ; that is, 
there is no possibility of more than one punch on that 
column of the Hollerith card devoted to the rccoiding of 
membership for year A. For discussion purposes, it may 
be assumed that vertical column number 10 on the Hollerith 
card IS given ovei to this item. Similar codes arc estab- 
lished for each of the remaining three years, B, C, and D, 
and are located in columns 11, 12, and 13. 

The description of delinquency-truancy status is accom- 
plished by a code, for each year of study, such as the one 
given below. 

Code for I>€hnquency^Tr nancy Status for a given yeat {Ai) 

0 equals clear record 

1 equals delinquent boy 

2 equals truant boy 

3 equals delinquent boy also truant boy 

4 equals delinquent boy also one or more delinquents in family 

5 equals delinquent boy also one or more truants in iamily 

6 equals truant boy also one or more delinquents m family 

7 equals truant boy also one or more truants m family 

8 equals delinquent in family (but not boy) 

9 eqvuvls truant m lamdy (but not boy) 

This code which definitely places each ease to be studied 
in only one category is also, theiefoic, “mutually exclu- 
sive “ Similar delinquency- truancy codes aic developed for 
each of the remaining three years of the study (Us Cs and 
Di) and are located in columns 20, 21, 22, aiul 23* 

The problem then involved is the sorting out of all 
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membcis accoiding to all possible combinations of yearly 
meinbciship, which lesults as follows: 

TABLE 1 

Possible Combmattons of Yearlji Memberships^ 

1 A 

2 B 

3 C 

4 1) 

5 A-l-B 

6 . . ..Al-C 

7 Al-D 

8. . . BlC 

Each of these IS membership combinations may then 
be studied for the factors of delinquency-truancy Since 
these iccords too arc for a four-year period, they may be 
combined into IS combinations by years, indicated in 
Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


9 . 

... B+D 

10,, 

.. C+D 

11... 

, .. . A+B+C 

12 

. . . .A+B+D 

13. 

. ...B-IC+D 

14 . 

A+C+D 

15 

.... A+B+C+D 


. At 

9 , . 

, Bi+Di 

Jii 

10 

,, Ci+D. 

. . Cl 

11, , 

, Ai^^Bi+Ci 


12, 

. .Ai't'Bi+Di 

At+Bi 

13,.,. 

. ..Bi+Ci+Di 

Ai 1 Ci 

H . 

. Ai+Ci+Di 

A.lDi 

15 .. 

, Di 

H, 1 C. 




!. 

2 . 

3., 

4 

5. 

6 . 

7 

8 

Since a con elation of each of the fifteen factors of mem- 
bciship with each of the fifteen factois of delinquency- 
truancy status would icsult in at least 22S tables, an 
although easily possible on the Hollerith machine, it was 
found practicable by this study to limit the number o coi 
relations to those of piimary Intel est A workab e scieine 
evolved was that of i elating delinquency-truancy status tor 
ycai A- witli mcmbcisliip status for the correspon ing year 
A; and so on foi each of the thiee lemaining 
piactical coinpiomise became the more feasible since in- 
tensity of delinquency over the complete our year ® ^ ^ 
was piovidcd for m another column The procedure 

.n 1027 ip2K. «. 1028-1929, 0,1929-1930. D. 1930-1931. 4. d^Un- 

qiicncy*tmancy Hiatus ut etc 

Tigurc III, p 60 
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Figure IH 


By YEARS FROM 1927-28 TO !930'3I 
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adopted is accomplished by the Hollerith system with 
utmost facility, although a prohibitive amount of labor 
would be reqiiiicd for the same task by manual tabulations. 

The Hollerith system has proved itself of great value 
foj cojjeJatJOi) purposes. The MendenhaJJ-Warre;! -Holle- 
rith Con elation Method^ is an indication of a growing 
inteicst among woikcis in social research in the possibili- 
ties of the Hollerith system. This method is a notable 
discovciy making possible ‘‘as many as twelve coiielations 
at a single lun of the cards/^® 

The value of the Hollerith system to projects in social 
leseaich may be stated in general terms. 

1. Projects requuing the tabulation of large quantities 
of data will find the Holleiith system a time-saving device 
1 educing the cost of clciical work and the monotony and 
fatigue of hand tabulations. 

2 Hollerith cards easily lend themselves to use as 
peiwancnt recoids, which may be stoied away and classi- 
fied or soiled whenever desiiable. 

3. The Holleiith system reduces to a negligible mini- 
mum the possibility of errors in classifying or tabulating 
by lemoving the ^^human element** from basic statistical 


operations. 

4 The Hollerith system introduces the possibility of 
intilcate correlations which would be impossible through 
manual manipulations of the data. 

5 For social research particularly the Hollerith system 
makes practicable large-scale projects which otherwise 
would be deemed impossible and, in addition^ makes results 
much more quickly available than is possible by use of the 
moi e laborious methods. 

The limitations of the Hollerith method in social research 


aic dcteimincd by the nature of the -^piojeet- itself. Ob- 
viously a project utjli3^ing|a jqualntiiity 'one 

m which there are no l?tatis|ical 

terms cannot well make qse or f^olfcnth tej:hnique , 

Warren anti R yM Mendcnha'll, ‘ ^MfUdeithatl Warren- Hollerith Correlatioji 
Method ' 


nbtd . p 1 



ECOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 

Frederic M, Thrasher 

A method used to advantage in the Boys’ Club Study Is 
that which has been designated by sociologists as "ecologi- 
cal" — a study of society in its distributive aspects- This 
method has found one of its most interesting expressions 
in Chicago In the work of Clifford R. Shaw and his col- 
leaguesd who have studied the distiibution of truants, delin- 
quents, adult offenders, etc , in relation to other social 
factors. The results of these studies have shown that 
delinquency areas in American urban communities are 
clearly defined as interstitial and adjacent to major com- 
mercial and industrial centers and that they have typical 
characteristics such as physical deterioiation, declining 
population, low economic status, high percentages of 
foreign born and Negroes in the local population, relative 
disorganization of wholesome groups and institutions 
except as superimposed from without, and lack of com- 
munity moiale with a resultant breakdown of social control. 
These studies suggest also that the continuity of high 
delinquency rates in these areas is due to the persistence of 
traditions of delinquency and a high degiee of social con- 
tagion through infoimal contacts rather than to any funda- 
mental biological or psychological traits of the populations 
moving in and out of these areas. 

An important technique of the ecological method is the 
development of maps which can be used for showing the 
geographic distribution of various types of social facts in 
relation to their backgrounds and to each other. By spot- 

^ Sbaw, el Delinquency Areas^ A Stu-dy of llic <»coKrdi)hic 
Don ol School Truants, Juvenile Delmqucnla, and Adult OlTendcra in urntniro (Chicsiuo 
The Umvcraity of Chicago Preas, 1929) SeP alao ClilTonl U Shaw utkJ Hi iiry IJ McKay, 
iocfij/ Factors in Jimmte Deiwquencyt Volume II, Report on the Causes of Crime (WashuiK- 
ton, D C NBlianal Commission on Law Oljscfv.mce and RnforcemuTil, I'Iilhc 

two vdumes incline the icsulla of studies of Chicago, Philadclphiu, Hiclimond, Dirming- 
ham, Cleveland, Denver, and Seattle PuWicauon of data on u number of other liLils 
hag been projected 
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ting various types of data upon base maps® it is possible 
to discover giaphic coiielations between social facts which 
may suggest oi test significant hypotheses with regard to 
causal relationships. 

In the Boys’ Club Study these methods have proved in- 
valuable both in delimiting and describing the areas served 
by a given boys’ club unit and iri suggesting explanations 
for important problems arising in the couise of the investi- 
gation. Why do boys’ club members come from certain 
blocks or sections of the area rather than others? A 
glance at a caiefully prepared map showing all possible 
social facts and facilities usually suggests the answer im- 
mediately or gives important clues for further investiga- 
tion The whole question of membership distribution and 
its changes fiom year to year can best be studied by the 
use of such maps. Likewise, the comparison of different 
gioiips or types of membeis is greatly facilitated. Maiked 
solidarity is immediately suggested if the membeis of an 
intermediate club (a small gioup club within the larger 
unit) aie drawn from a single social block (opposite sides 
of the street within the same block). The comparison of 
the distiibution of boys’ club members with that of 
ti Hants, delinquents, adult offenders, etc., is revealing and 
suggests hypotheses or pioblcms that may be followed up 
by means of fuithci case, statistical, or ecological studies. 

An elaboiate social base map was piepated for a district 
SCI veil by one of the boys’ club units under investigation. 
The boiuidaiics of this area were determined by a piclimi- 
naiy sinvcy showing the neighborhoods from which the 
club diew the bulk of its membeiship The teriitoiy to be 
ineluilcd on the map in this paiticulai case compiised 
apjuoMinately 170 city blocks The base map was first 
constiiitlcd by outlining the blocks, with the boundaiies of 


»A nun i‘i tun \vh«h sliows fiiiicj tnidUal ficlors suUi as lopoRrnphic oiiLlmcs of 
laud iiulwah :, ardliulitni, i)»rlvs railro nil and unb wikmeiits liiisincs‘? and mtlustna! 
nronerlK s t li 1 In .niumni of mui tl d ii isbowu suth a map will depend cnlin ly upon 
Ihi' U‘(‘» 111 wliirh II IS lo hi piil Hasi iui|H should In^ disliiiguished from disphy and 
rL‘ianli m urn ilispl ly m hh ar. di signed lu show up vividly graphic diglnbutiotis or cor- 
reluiions supi nnipo <d upon llii hist imp as a hackgroviml, while research maps are com 
Blriiclccl wiilioiiL rt h rciiLi to visiiiih/alion tocI may iiicliulc biicii a variety of data as to 
dcsiroy llieir use hi I ness for dibpJay purpoacs 
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the map following the United States census population 
tracts, in oidei that statistical conipaiisons would he pos- 
sible on the basis of census data. 


The outline map completed, the next problem was to 
secure for this large urban area essential data which would 
serve as a significant background upon whicli other social 
facts pertinent to the Boys' Club Study could be supei- 
imposed. It was decided that the most useful base map 
for this particular boys’ club area was one which should 
include as much significant social data as possible. 

The first data to be placed upon the map after the block 
outlines had been completed were factors affecting mobility 
and isolation, such as transportation facilities and natural 
and artificial barriers. One of the next essentials was 
house numbering at the corners of each block in order to 
make possible the accurate spotting of cases. The corner 
house numbers were obtained by observation and checked 
by means of real-estate maps and the street (not alphabet- 
ical) telephone directories. 

It was decided that 83 kinds of institutions and uses of 
land and buildings would be significant as a background for 
other data and they were placed upon the map by means 
of the graphic symbols developed by the Depaitrnent of 
Suiveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Found.xtion.® 
They may be classified as follows: 


L Government and public 
sei Vices 

Governmental olTicc 
Court 

Police station 
Fire station 
Post oflicc 
Employment ofRce 
Puor 

Comfort station 
II. Educatiorial iHStiiuttons 
School 

scientific soaety 


Library 

Museum, art gallery, etc. 

Ill, RcUgious instUuttons 

Roman Catholic church 
Greek Catholic clnircli 
Protestant Lhurth 
Other Cluistian tliurUi 
Synagogue 

Meeting place {other re- 
ligions) 

Convent or monastery 
Mission 


■These piotonal symbols make it 
an elaborate code 


possible to read the map easily without momnnzing 
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IV Jf^elfare attd cmtodtal 
institutions 

Socfal'worfc organization 
Scttlcmcru house 
Chur(-h or parish hou^c 
l^ay nursery 
Horne foi children 
Hume for aged or infiriu 

V, Health agent tes 
Hospital 

Dispensary or clinic 
Health or nursing center 

VI, Clubs and societies 

Private social club 
Secret society or lodge 
Trade union 
Y. M,C A 
Y W.C.A. 

Y. M H.A 
Knights of Columbus 
Boys* Club 
Girls’ Club 
Political Club 

VI !♦ Recreation facUtiies 

Community or social 
center 

Assembly hall 
1 heater 

Motion picture theater 
Ilurlcsquc or vaudeville 
Cabaret 
Dance hall 

Pool or billiard room 
Shooting gallery 
Athletic held 


of the S^udy 5 ^ 

Playground 
Tennis court 
Hall (may be rented) 
Social focus 

VIIL Business establishments 

Bank 

Store 

Drug store 

Market 

Pawnshop 

Hotel 

Restaurant 

Lunch counter 

Soda fountain 

Saloon 

Factory 

Garage 

Stable 

Barber shop 
Candy store 
Cigar store 
Real estate 
Shoe shine 
Undertaker 
Warehouse 
Second-hand store 
Junkshop 
J unkyard 
Coalyard 
Woody a rd 

IX Traiispoi tation and mis^ 
cellancQus 

Railroad station 
Gas tank 
Gasoline stand 


In eases whcic no pictorial symbols were available, 
ciiclcd initials of the institutions wcie used,* Vacant 
buildiiifrs and yiuds weic indicated, by letter symbols Piop- 
eitics used cntiiely foi business purposes were indicated 
by hatcliirig; foi uuUistiial purposes, by cross-hatching, 


wiih f iiTt 'j-lirxyi) ji) I IV, p 57 Copies of this cooi- 

l)lclc map (21 hy ,il in< hen), wliich in wi'U fiil.ipled for itacliuig purposca, may he ohLamecl 
by writing lo lUe dirrclor of the Hoys Chib Study 
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while symbols for the specific types of business oi industry 
were superimposed upon the hatching, bringing intcJ relief 
the business and industrial sections of the area. Vacant 
ground and parks were shown by means of stippling, which 
made them stand out against the background of other data, 
"Wherever practicable the specific names of institutions 
with the dates of their founding were placed in close prox- 
imity to them on the map In this way it became possible at 
a glance to determine when, for example, a Jewish syna- 
gogue or a Greek Orthodox church entered a ccitain part 
of the area. It became possible, also, to Identify specific 
institutions upon which documents had been collected in 
the files of the study ® 

All data on the base map were recorded as nearly as 
possible as of 1931. For comparative purposes the study 
has access to comparable data on institutions for the same 
area for 1928, Social changes will be shown eventually 
by special maps. 

The data on institutions were obtained for the map by 
personal door-to-door observation and in this way every 
address in the total area was visited. These materials 
were checked for inaccuracies by revisits; and additional 
data and checking were made possible by reference to 
aerial maps, real-estate maps (Land Atlas), street tele- 
phone directories, tax-assessment lists, etc. 

Three other types of background data were considered 
important for the construction of the base map; viz , 
housing, population by block, and race and nationality by 
social block. Data on housing was obtained through the 
cooperation of the State Housing Department, so that It 
was possible to indicate for each quaiter block the number 
of old law tenements, converted dwellings, new law tene- 
ments, private dwellings, and rooming houses. The ap- 
proximate population by block was obtained fiom the 
1930 United States Census records Approximate racial 
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and nationality composition of the population was secured 
by interviews with mail earners and from schedules for 
each side of each block graciously filled in by visiting nurses 
covering the blocks in question. Both the dominant and 
minor races and nationalities in each social block were 
shown on the map. All three types of special data were 
indicated on the map by the specially adapted symbols illus- 
trated in Figure IV {see below),® 

The leproduction of the base map upon a sufficiently 



Figure IV 

Section of social hnse map for Hoys’ Club Study (actual size) 19 
shown ahovo C’opies of the map (21 by 34 inches rii size), ivhich in- 
chitles apj>ro\uniitcly 200 city blocks, arc available for teaching purposes 
through the 0 / the Hoys' Club Study 

(Continued on page 58 ) 

^Aflcr 11II Ibthc <l<ua bail titcii ^arnfully drawn in India ink by an expert draflaman upon 
fi mahlcr ni«ip oC while |)api r luounutl on linen, llic m.ip wah reproduced by ine photo 
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Houstug IS indicated for each of four parts of square block by letters 
and figures, c g, 01N3P9R5C3 means 1 Vd law'' tenement, 3 *'ne\v 

ViDvsts, 9 pT\\atc; dv/clUngs, S loovwwg houses, and 3 converted 
dwellings. 

Populaiton detisity is indicated for each square block in small square 
at center right end of each block, e g., 4 In a small Mpiare means 
between 400 and 500 residents, 13 means between 1,300 and 1,400 
residents; etc, 

N atiottaliUes both dominant and minor arc indicated foi racli social 
block by letters in the street; e g., IR-IT-PR-(RJ) means dominant 
natuonalitics in block are Irish, Italian, and Porto Rican, while Russian 
Jews are present, but not in large numbers, 

"Nongraphic S^r^nbols are represented by letters, e g, C — Candystorc, 
R — real estate, B— barber shop, SS — shoe-shine shop, U — undertaker, 
Cl — cigar store, SH — second-hand store, H— hall for rent, etc 
A complete explanation of the map and its uses as well as a com- 
plete code of all symbols is printed on the fate of each map, 

large scale and its availability in quantities made possible 
the construction of hundreds of expciimcntal spot maps 
upon which the superimposed data were shown in colors. 
Such problems were explored as the distributive relation- 
ship between boys' club members and the following factors : 
types of housin^g; racial and nationality groupings; conges- 
tion of population; presence or absence of certain types 
of social institutions such as poolrooms, social clubs, saloons, 
and other social foci; etc. Distributions of truants, juvenile 
delinquents, older offenders, cases of dependency, etc,, wetc 
compared with each other and with the distributions of 
boys’ club members and various types of boys' club members 
in order to secure more revealing pictures of the area and 
the relation of the boys’ club to it. 

In order to make a more detailed investigation of ccitain 
aspects of Boys’ Club Study problems, an area of intensive 
study of thirty city blocks including three census tiacts 
immediately surrounding the boys’ club unit was established 
For experimental and reseaich purposes eveir laigei’ scale 
maps were constructed for each of these thr'ec census tniCLs 
and for each social block within the area of intensive study,^ 


'r''l' Whitley"' l>f«l>‘>r«<l-o..r by Ilnrry K 



BOYS’ CLUB MEMBERSHIP MORTALITY 
AND TURNOVER 
Zola Braunstein 

Why do boys join a boys’ dub? Why and how long do 
they remain members? Why do they leave the club and 
rejoin? Why do they sever their membei ships never to 
jcjoin? Such questions as these are so crucial to the whole 
pioblcm of evaluating the influence of the boys’ club and, 
furthermore, the factors and forces which determine the 
answers to them are so complex and varied that it became 
essential to establish a special phase of the Boys’ Club 
Study to be devoted solely to these problems and their 
ramifications. 

The purpose of this particular phase of the Study (com- 
monly called a study of the “outs”) was to determine and 
analyze the forces outside and inside the program of the 
club which arc factois in determining the membership 
status of the boys as suggested by the above questions 
More specifically, it was an attempt to establish the rela- 
tionship of these forces to the membership mortality of the 
intei mediate clubs, of the other groups in the unit, and of 
the unit as a whole. What part does the program of 
activities play in this turnover and mortality of member- 
ship? What is the i elation of membership turnover and 
moitality to the expenditiue of leisure time, both as to 
mode and place, outside of the boys’ club? 

In Older to obtain an inclusive and thorough account of 
the reasons club members leave a paiticular gioup club 
or sever their connection with the club unit itself, it was 
neccssaiy to follow up and interview a group of about 
1,000 boys To accomplish this satisfactorily under the 
prevailing conditions a special procedure of intei viewing 
was necessaiy 

Due to the gcncial social backgiounds of these boys, it 
was found that only a specially trained (and adapted) male 
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boys’ worker of not too matin e appearance was able to 
obtain the best results with intei mediate and senior mem- 
bers. Only in exceptional cases were the boys intei viewed 
asked direct and pointed questions, The interviewer, sup- 
lied with infoimation concerning a boy who had diopped 
out of the club, including his membership history and other 
data, approached the boy usually at the lattei’s liomc. 
The boy would be engaged in casual conveisation con- 
cerning matteis to which his past boys’ club membership 
could be related in an effort to develop rappoit. He would 
be stimulated to discuss pertinent facts concerning the boys’ 
club, such as his immediate reasons for leaving, his leactions 
to the program, etc. In this way a picture of the character 
and activities of the subordinate group of which he was a 
member was obtained. If possible, usually only in the case 
of superioi boys or where more favoiable lappoit could 
be established, an attempt was made to obtain a detailed 
history of the intermediate club as a group oi as an inde- 
pendent club prior to its incorporation into the boys’ club 
Information was sought regarding major events and out- 
standing characteristics of the group’s behavior chuing the 
boys' membeiship in the club oi dining the gioup’s con- 
nection with the boys’ club. If the particular group to 
which the boy had belonged was no longci affiliated with 
the boys’ club, the immediate causes leading to the sevciing 
of its connection and a description of the activities of its 
members since that time were sought. 

The interviewer, after obtaining as much infoimation 
as possible in this way, would make brief outline notes at 
a place in the immediate neighborhood wheie he could 
write unobseived After talking with scveial boys, the 
investigntoi would return as soon as possible to the office 
and dictate a verbatim rcpoit of the intei views made 
Since much of the information obtained was of a pet son al 
nature, all data weie consideied confidential. 

The boys chosen for follow-up and interview were 
selected on a basis of intermediate club affiliation or other 
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group memberslup ; that is, each boy interviewed was a 
membei of a typical group which, although unique in certain 
respects, icpiesented problems common to other gioups of 
the same type A majoiity of the intermediate boys inter- 
viewed weic members of clubs that were classified in two 
gioups, one rcpi esenting the outstanding clubs and one 
including clubs i anked as least successful. 

The following biicf descriptive statements with regard 
to the icputations or histories of different intermediate 
clubs indicate that a .great vaiiety of social situations may 
exist within the same boys’ club unit; A continuous history 
for a period of several club years terminating abiuptly 
with the disbanding of the club or group; an organization 
of a group of boys with rather similar characteristics for 
almost all members of this particular group, including 
similaiity in age, nationality, school status, and residence, 
followed after a certain peiiod by the admission into the 
same group club of another set of boys with similar char- 
acteristics but different in degree from that of the first 
group resulting in a very definite type of membership be- 
havioi by one of the two groups after a very shoit interval; 
the establishment by one club or another of a definite repu- 
tation for excelling In athletics, dramatics, or social events 
or for being composed of groups of superior boys or 
delinquent and other social types; etc. 

Among the boys interviewed concerning each club studied 
weie included a number who had not severed theii connec- 
tions with the boys’ club. These boys were used as a check 
gioup and were intei viewed for the puipose of determining 
why they had continued to maintain their membership in 
such gioups wheieas others had diopped out 

The senior gioiip is one into which the older intermediate 
boys aie giaduatcd and in this patticular boys’ club unit 
it constitutes a ratliei small number of boys with a i da- 
tively shoit hisioiy It has been studied, however, in order 
to deteiminc its relation to the intermediate groups, the 
club as a whole, and its effectiveness as an individual group 
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A similar follow-up and intcrvicAv method was employed 
for the junior group. The intermediate division of this 
boys’ club unit, which includes an average annual group 
of 1,500 boys ranging from 13 to 17 years of age scpaiated 
into about 65 clubs, has been investigated moic thoroughly 
as to boys who drop out than either the junior or senior 
divisions. 

The ecological method, as employed in the study of the 
“outs,” was an investigation of the relationship of the boy’s 
place of lesidence to the apparent geographic center of dis- 
tribution fot the majority of the members of his interme- 
diate club during a particular club year. 

The statistical study of the “outs” involved the study 
of membeiship mortality for individual clubs and for the 
intei mediate group as a whole based almost exclusively on 
a monthly attendance record. This study attempted to 
determine whether there were any relationships between 
membership admissions during the first pciiod of the year, 
as well as other periods, and membership duration; be- 
tween the maintenance of membeiship by old members and 
the admission of new membeis; between miniinum mem- 
bership duration and continued membership, between such 
factors as athletic participation and membeiship duiation. 

Another approach to the problems of membeiship mor- 
tality and turnover involved the use of more than 1,000 
schedules filled in under supervision by members of the 
intermediate and junior groups. A large number of the 
boys on whom schedules were available were interviewed 
by trained workers to obtain additional information 

Dictation by a number of superior boys concerning 
themselves, other boys and their activities, and certain 
groups or clubs both inside and outside of the unit wcie 
very often invaluable guides in selecting clubs to be studied 
or in aiding to evaluate information obtained from various 
boys by interview. 

In order to envisage all possible factois that played a 
part in membership mortality and turnover, the reactions 
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of adult leaders were obtained by an experienced field 
worker in intei views with leaders of the clubs which re- 
ceived most intensive study and follow-up. The mortality 
and turnover among volunteer and unpaid adult leaders 
was found to be almost as high as the membership mortality. 

Intel views with the adult leaders were carried on by 
one person and by means of casual conversations with 
attempts to stimulate statements in connection with certain 
points of interest m the research project Information 
was sought as to the adult leader’s characterization of 
the make-up and general organization of his club group, 
a history of the club during his connection with it, his 
opinion of the most important factors that affected the 
particular club’s history, and the roles played by the dif- 
feient individuals who were members of the club. 

In an effort to make this study of direct use to directors 
of boys’ clubs, an attempt to formulate a system for the 
prediction of probable membership mortality and turnover 
of individuals is needed. By using methods similar to those 
worked out by Burgess, Tibbetts, and others in determining 
violation of parole,* it is within the realm of probability to 
indicate to the group director what aie the most impor- 
tant characteristics generally associated with a type of boy 
or group which sooner or later presents membership prob- 
lems. Thus, the worker will be able to single out the boys 
or gioups who need moie special attention and assistance 
in Older to carry them along until they become adjusted to 
the club environment and the disturbing causes are miti- 
gated or eliminated with the result that the very probable 
"out” may become a permanent and effective member. The 
bringing of this phase of the study to completion is depen- 
dent on the obtaining (within the limitations of time and 
necessary assistance) of further refined data which are 
basically comparable. 


•SteE W Burgesa, "la Prediclion Fc.iaiWc in Social Work’" Sociel Forets, Jane 1929, 
pp 533 545. Clark rilibeia, "Succcaa or Failure on Parole Can be ^ediclcd, »/ 

CnnttHal Law and Cjxmtnologyt Jaiuiary 1930, and Clark Fibb^ta RthabiliLy of raciora 
Used In PrcchcLine Succcaa or Failure on Parole," Journal oS Crtnnnot Law and Crimiu 
ofogy. March 1932, p 853 IT 
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EDITORIAL 

In a nation which has developed a large system of State 
universities it would seem anomalous should there be a 
State which desired a real State university but could not 
create one. Yet it seems that the State of New Jersey 
finds itself almost in such a predicament. The Third 
Annual Report of the New Jersey State Board of Regents 
to the Legislature of the State of New Jersey recently 
published recommends a comprehensive plan for the unifi- 
cation of all public higher education. The proposal for a 
State university system attempts, so far as is humanly 
possible, to reconcile the various factions and institutions 
concerned in the reorganization without losing sight of the 
main quest — securing an integrated system with an authori- 
tative board of control for a real State institution The 
Report Is, no doubt, largely the work of Dr. A. B Meredith 
whom the State Board of Regents secured some time ago 
as its educational adviser. 

The chief points of the proposed program of reorgani- 
zation Involve: (1) The creation, by the Legislature, of 
the "University of New Jersey” with a Board of Trustees, 
from nine to twelve members appointed for overlapping 
terms; (2) such university to be designated as the Land 
Grant College of New Jersey; (3) the trustees of the uni- 

Copynghl, 1932, by Thft Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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versity to have power to make provision for the purchase, 
by contiact with the trustees of any institution of higher 
education within the State for the University of New 
Jersey of such services of public higher education as may be 
mutually agreed; (4) trustees also to have the power to 
prevent unnecessary duplication in courses of instruction in 
the various divisions of the university; (5) provision foi the 
establishment of various professional units or schools 
needed in any wcll-conccivcd scheme for a State univcisity, 
(6) a unification policy fot the internal administration of 
the university through a university senate and State college 
council. 

The Report also comprises sections devoted to certain 
related problems of higher education in New Jersey, es- 
pecially that of the advantages to the State of a system, of 
junior colleges. What the legislature of New Jersey will 
do with this able document in educational statesmanship 
remains to be seen, 

J. 0. C. 

Have You Back Numbers of The Journal 
That You Do Not Want? 

We need back numbers of The JOURNAL, especially 
November 1927, September 1930, and February 1932 If 
you have any you do not care to keep, we shall be glad to 
have them, sending you m exchange copies of the airrent 
volume or previous volumes, of which we have a surplus. 

Will you please communicate with The Secretary, The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 26 Washington Place, 
New York, N. Y, Please be sure to state which numbers 
you want in exchange, 



THE PREPARATION OF THE 
COLLEGE TEACHER 


J. O. Creager 

Our American system for the preparation of teachers 
for elementary schools is now about a century old, while 
that for secondary teachers is much less venerable, but 
quite well established. Both have grown to huge propor- 
tions and proposals for the preparation for college teachers 
are becoming more and more insistent. The higher educa- 
cational institutions, which have long fostered the training 
of teachers for the schools below them, have at last sensed 
the incongruity of refusing as patients to take the medicine 
which they prescribe as physicians — a case where what is 
sauce for the goose apparently is regarded as applesauce 
for the gander. To maintain that the need of professional 
preparation diminishes as we go upward in the educational 
scale is equivalent to saying either that there are no teaching 
problems at the top, or that if such problems exist, the 
study of education has nothing to contribute to their solu- 
tion. Either horn of this dilemma can be shown to be an 
uncomfortable place upon which to ride. 

We are living in a period when our institutions of higher 
learning are under fire as never before. Much of the cur- 
rent criticism centers about the college professor and his 
competency as a leader and teacher of youth. The public 
that supports these institutions has little to say about re- 
search, which IS, without question, a legitimate function of 
higher education; but this same public has evinced consider- 
able interest lately in the quality of instruction and guidance 
given its sons and daughters. For the alumnus of today is 
the parent of tomorrow, with an atrociously good memory 
and some opinions on other subjects than athletics. 

Our American Ph.D. degree, fashioned largely from 
German borrowings, was not, in its origin, designed to be 
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a professional degree for teachers, but one leading largely 
to research. It has come to pass, however, that this degree 
is now practically a stne qua non for college and univeisity 
professors and the figures show that most holders of the 
degree go into teaching. Thus, what was originally not 
intended to be a teaching degree has become one with no 
corresponding changes in the requirements to meet this new 
demand. 

In the meantime, education as a subject of study has 
largely discarded the old method of theory and doctrine 
and is rapidly developing a large body of scientific knowl- 
edge bearing upon problems of instruction, guidance, 
and administration. No well-informed person can any 
longer maintain that this body of knowledge is useless or 
that is has no bearing upon the solution of uigent pioblems 
affecting higher education, 

A study of the actual job of being a college teacher 
reveals the fact that there is a lack of adjustment between 
the everyday demands of this position and the rcqiiiicmcnts 
made upon the candidate for the doctor’s dcgice. This 
lack of adjustment pertains both to the degree and kind of 
specialization required in the candidate’s chosen field and 
to the lack of professional study. The specialization is 
often, too narrow in scope and too intensive in method to 
meet the demands not only of tcachcis of freshmen and 
sophomores but of upperclassmen as well. The topic 
chosen for the thesis investigation is usually of little signifi- 
cance from the teaching viewpoint, and often of doubtful 
value from the point of view of training in research tech- 
nique, The following poetical effusion of Charles George 
Putney quoted from the Harvard Lampoon is almost too 
true to be funny : 

Fresh from Wisconsin, with nn M A., 

Eager to learn life’s noblest profession — 

That of molding young minds, 

I came to Cambridge 
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lAnd studied for the hallowed Ph D. 

E/jglisJi Literature, I had thought, 

Was a chief glory of the race 
(And a handmaid of the humanities, 

But early and late I crammed Middle English, 

Old Frisian and Early Keltic dialects, 

Grubbed and delved in dusty research 
Among minor and minimi scribblers 
And literary nonentities, 

And in three years I was properly rewarded 

I received my degree 

And lost all joy and desire of teaching. 

Not less scholarship, but a different kind is needed. In 
any scheme for the preparation of college teachers, it is 
suggested that provision should be made for the following; 

( 1 ) an adequate undergraduate basis in liberal education ; 

(2) scholarship, both intensive and comprehensive, in the 
candidate’s chosen field; (3) a comprehensive study of the 
problems of higher education with some apprenticeship 
training in teaching under expert direction; (4) some 
training in research in the candidate’s chosen field. 

WHERE SHALL ADMINISTRATION OF COLLEGE TEACHER 
PREPARATION BE VESTED? 

A recent symposium^ in which the leading graduate 
schools of the country are represented reveals a strange 
impasse. There seems to be a fair consensus of opinion 
to the effect that something must be done regarding the 
training of college teachers. But when the delicate question 
of offering courses in education arises, a pall of respectable 
silence covers the assembly. With the exception of the 
vitriolic scorn of the dean of one prominent graduate school 
directed upon those prejudiced against education courses 
the issue is tactfully avoided. It is apparent that the play 
is expected to go on without Hamlet, We are to profes- 
sionalize teacher preparation at the college level with 
courses in education omitted. With many of our largest 


»Will!nm Stock Gray, tl al , The Trasumg of College Teachets (Chicago The University 
of Chicago Press, 1930), viii-fJil2 pages 
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universities making extensive use of scientific procedures in 
education in the study of insti uctional and curricular prob- 
lems, the incongruity of this situation is obvious enough. 

The quesion then arises : Are we to have a dual system 
in the administration of graduate study for the prcpaiatioii 
of college teachers, just as we have in the instance of 
secondary-teacher training? In the latter case, libeial-arts 
colleges and colleges of arts and science within universities 
arc administrating one program and schools of education 
another. Few univei sides have had the courage to deal 
with the pioblem without equivocation. In few is there a 
respectable degree of cooperation in the matter. Profes- 
sional schools of law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
etc., arc given undivided control of their program of studies, 
but not so with schools of education. Is the same thing to 
happen between graduate schools of education and graduate 
schools of arts and science with refeience to the training 
of university teachers? 

Certain university presidents see that here is an admini- 
strative problem of some proportions. President Hutchins 
of Chicago and President Sproul of California have both 
referred to it in recent inaugural addresses. These men 
have thought of the graduate school as laigely a profes- 
sional school for the training of college teachers and of the 
under-graduate school as serving in part ns a laboratory or 
training school for apprentice teaching. This is hopeful 
and will undoubtedly stimulate the movement towards pro- 
fessionalizing the university teacher. The diveigcnce of 
point of view between faculty folk in schools of education 
and those in arts colleges, though still quite gieat, has 
reached the point where it is destined to break down and, 
we hope, in due time disappear. A number of our universi- 
ties have so organized cooperative research upon teaching 
and curricular problems as to put their faculties into team- 
work in this field. A policy of this sort not only pioduccs 
more effective research but deletes depai tmental boundary 
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lines in the interests of better instruction and student guid- 
ance Some of the most exacting pieces of educational re- 
search recently appearing from the University of Minne- 
sota have been done by members of the arts-college faculty 
in cooperation with the school of education.^ A man who 
thus schools himself in the procedures of educational re- 
search and participates in a cooperative project of this sort 
will undoubtedly go farther to Inform himself on the total 
enterprise of higher education in this country. The exten- 
sion of this type of work, will also go far towards the 
removal of petty differences of opinion among faculties, 

Reverting to the question of administrative control of 
graduate programs for the preparation of the college 
teacher, it would seem that logically there are three pos- 
sible plans: (1) we may place the function of control in 
charge of the arts and science graduate school with the hope 
that It will eventually come to take a professional point of 
view and address itself definitely to the job of preparing 
college teachers; (2) we may reside this function with 
graduate schools of education tnisting that they will not 
overemphasize education courses to the extent of neglecting 
scholarship in subject matter; (3) we may establish some 
sort of administrative “merger” by which all divisions 
offering graduate degrees within a given, university may 
agree to administer cooperatively the entire scheme of 
graduate study through a common administrative council. 

A recent study’ shows that we have at least seven insti- 
tutions which accept as pait credit towards the doctor’s 
degree in education courses in academic subject matter. 
There are also certain arts and science graduate schools 
which permit a limited number of courses in education to 
be reckoned towards the doctor's degree in academic fields 
Since 1925 the School of Education in New York Univer- 
sity has had in progress a systematic plan for the prepara- 

*See Pnlmcr O Johnson, CiiTTicular ProbUnts i« Science on the ColUgt Ltvei (Minneapolis 
Univcreiy of Mmneaola Press, 1930), j;vi+188 pages 

■Nineteenth Yearbook of National Society of College Teachers of Education (Chicago 
The University of Chicago Press, 1931), vH-187 pages 
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tion of college teachers which permits candidates, for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees to divide their programs 
of study between education and academic courses on ap- 
proximately a one-third, two-third basis. The plan is 
sufficiently flexible to meet the needs and purposes of the 
individual student. Care is exercised to see that those who 
are preparing for teaching positions in univeisities arc 
adequately grounded m scholarship in their special fields. 
Candidates definitely preparing for personnel or adminis- 
trative work may increase the proportion of work in educa* 
tion, provided it is dear that their specialization for a 
teaching position in college is adequate. 

If we may reason from our experience in administrating 
undergraduate preparation of teachers, it does not seem 
likely that either of the three plans outlined above will be 
adopted to the exclusion of others. As we administer 
undergraduate preparation through schools of education, 
teachers colleges, liberal-arts colleges, and schools of arts 
and science, so we are likely to witness competitive practices 
of a varied sort among graduate institutions. I am not too 
disconsolate about this prospect. It probably represents 
poor old democracy’s way of arriving at pragmatic truth 
through trial and error. I would only like to live long 
enough to see who wins. 

As an example of an organization where the administra- 
tion of the program lies largely with the school of education, 
I am submitting an account of the New York University 
program. 

THE NEW YORK. UNIVERSITY PLAN FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

Origin and Provisions 

In 1924 New York University, under the leadership 
of Dean Withers and the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, drafted a plan for the preparation of subjcct-mattei 
teachers and other types of service for colleges, teachers 
colleges, and universities. This plan required the coopera- 
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tion of the Graduate School of the University and the 
approval of the Council, This, I believe, was the first 
thoroughly conceived scheme, on the graduate level, for the 
professional preparation of all forms of service for the 
higher educational institutions. This organization has now 
been in operation seven years and it is the purpose here to 
give a brief account of the chief features of the plan and 
its administration. 

The basic proposals and underlying philosophy of this 
plan arc best stated in a letter from Dean Withers, ad- 
dressed to presidents of teachers colleges in 1925. The 
letter was submitted to this group of executives as a basis 
for discussion and comment at a time when these institutions 
were confronted with the problem of securing teachers of 
academic subject matter who had been professionally pre- 
pared, The following provisions are quoted from Dean 
Withers’s letter: 

Proposals 

1. Provision for three-ycar graduate curricula leading to the Ph.D 
degree, 

2 The fundamental spirit and purpose of these curricula to be the 
preparation of men and women to become teachers in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools. 

3. Careful selection on a basis of scholarship and personal fitness of 
the students who are to be admitted to these curricula 

4. The thesis required for the doctor’s degree to be m some field of 
college and university or professional education with the intention 
tliat the studies made shall contribute to the improvement of 
teaching and administration in higher education 

S The course requirements for the degree to include three types of 
work which are to proceed simultaneously throughout the three^ 
year period as follows 

a) Apprenticeship under guidance and supervision — this ap- 
prenticeship to include both teaching and personnel work 
The amount of teaching required to be increased through- 
out the three-year period, being least in the first year 
and most in the third Personnel work to include student 
advising and cooperation of students in such activities 
as athletics, dramatic, publicity work, etc 

b) Courses in subject matter designed to give the student 
a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of the subject 
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or subjects which he intends to teach, culm mating in an 
intensive study of some division or aspect of the subject. 
Schoiarship to be emphasized as a basic need in college 
teaching with the understanding, however, that it must 
be a type of scholarship that is alive, growing, and con- 
tagious, that keeps the prospective teacher in intellectual 
sympathy with the undeveloped minds of his college stu- 
dents, conscious iboth of their past experiences and future 
needs, and finally comprehends the subject taught in its 
relation to life and its value as an instrument of prepara- 
tion of the college student for the role wliich, as A graduate, 
he should play. 

c) Professional courses in educational theory and practice — 
these courses to include, m addition to such basic subjects 
as educational psychology, educational sociology, philosophy, 
or principles of education, etc, a study of the most effective 
methods of teaching the students chosen subject and also 
a study of the organization and administration of higher 
education and its function in American life 

d) Approximately the course requirements for two of the 
three years of graduate work to be devoted to sxibject- 
matter courses and one year to the apprenticeship and 
professional courses. 

Administrahon of these Provisions 

It will be noted that the chief factors of this plan arc: 
(l) that it is a joint enterprise between the faculty of the 
School of Education and the faculty of the Graduate School 
of arts and sciences; (2) that approximately two thirds 
of the course work of the future college teacher ts to be 
devoted to the field of his subject-matter speciali'/ation and 
one third to the study of education; (3) that a new type 
of subject-matter scholarship Is emphasized; (4) that the 
work in education comprises both basic subjects and courses 
in the field of higher education; (5) that provision is to be 
made for apprenticeship in both teaching and ndvisoiy 
work 

In the actual administration of these piovisions it has 
been found that most of om students come to us after 
having taken their bachelor^s and master’s degrees else- 
where. The majority of these students have majored in 
some academic subject as undergraduates and have devoted 
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all or most of their master’s degree program to a contlaua- 
tion of this speciahzation. They are, in many cases, not 
greatly in need of more courses in their special field, but if, 
after consultation, it is found that such courses are desir- 
able, they are required to take them. Many of these candi- 
dates come to us from prominent teaching positions on 
college or university staffs. Our uniform policy has been to 
emphasize adequate mastery of the field of specialization 
and to keep the number of education courses down to a 
reasonable minimum. If, however, a graduate student de- 
sires to change his objective from that of teaching to ad- 
ministrative or personnel work, he may map out his pro- 
gram accordingly, provided that he can satisfy the faculty 
that his previous preparation in academic subject-matter 
field has been adequate This is done because it is realized 
that deans, college presidents, etc., are not ordinarily re- 
cruited in terms of registrars’ records of the number of 
credit points they possess in higher education. We do have 
each year, however, a number of students who already hold 
important positions as administrative or advisory officers 
in some college or university and who desire to specialize 
in their respective fields in their work for the doctor’s 
degree. For such candidates our regulations are flexible 
enough to provide a desirable program. 

Relative to the character of the thesis topic referred to 
in number 4 of the above proposals it may be said that our 
provisions permit the candidate to write upon what is called 
a “content” topic Our catalogue provision reads as 
follows . “Thesis on some appropriate problem relating to 
the content or teaching (on college level) of the candidate’s 
major subject." Usually wheie such a thesis topic is chosen, 
It is not difficult to show that the investigation has at least 
“educational implications" of some significance to the pro- 
fession of college teaching. If it did not, let the reader 
provide his own comment. 

Piovision 3 above relates to the problem of selection of 
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candidates. The School of Education last year piovided 
a new form of preliminary examination which must be taken 
withm the first six weeks after the candidate has inatiicu- 
lated for his doctor's degree This examination is leqmred 
of all candidates for the doctorate in the School of Educa- 
tion and it is a personal fitness or aptitude examination 
rather than a subject-matter scholarship test. The selec- 
tive process goes on, to be sure, through the subsequent 
program for the degree by means of couisc woik, term 
papers, examinations, and thesis. A compichensive final 
written examination in the candidate’s special field is re- 
quired. 

Type of Qourses Being Offered 
Three different departments offer general or institutional 
courses bearing upon problems in the field of higher educa- 
tion. These are the departments of college education, 
teachers college and normal-school education, and personnel 
administration. The special subject-matter departments 
are also developing courses which deal with methods of 
teaching at the college level The 1932-193.1 catalogue 
of the School of Education carries two courses in peisonncl 
administration which deal with college and university ptob- 
lems, and eight courses In the field of college and university 
education. The department of teachers college and 
normal-school education offers a still larger numhei of 
courses in that field. We have found that the courses le- 
cclving the largest enrollments in the department of col- 
lege education arc the course on the Improvement of 
College Teaching and another course entitled College and 
University Education, which is largely an historic and 
comparative study of higher education in this country and 
in Europe. A course on the junior college and a seminal 
in college and university administiation aie also offered. 

Kinds of Students Who Cowe to Us 

It has already been indicated that the type of graduate 
student we get is rather mature both scholastically and 
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professionally. To show that m a concrete way let us take 
the personnel of last year’s class on the Improvement of 
College Teaching In this class of 46 graduate students, 
three had had experience as college deans, ten held pro- 
fessorial rank m their respective colleges, five held the 
rank of assistant professoi, and ten the rank of instructor. 
The remainder had not had experience as college teacheis. 
As indicative of the representative gioups we are getting in 
these classes it may be said that in this class the following 
institutions of higher leaining were represented. St Chris- 
topher's College, Madras, India, University of Saskatche- 
wan, State College, Pullman, Washington; University of 
Colorado; University of Wyoming; State College, Gunni- 
son, Colorado; Westminster Junior College, Utah; Uni- 
veisity of Missouri; Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkan- 
sas, State Teacheis College, Conway, Arkansas, University 
of Louisiana; Berea College, Kentucky; College of the 
City of New York; St John’s College; Hunter College, 
Drcxel Institute, New Jersey College for Women^ School 
of Pharmacy, Columbia University; Rutgers College; 
Upsala College. 

It is evident that mature students coming with their 
varied experiences fiom such a large lange of institutions 
have much to contribute to the discussion of almost any 
topic arising in the field of college or university education 
and thus to a large extent set the pace for the quality of 
the work done. 



EDUCATIONAL ECONOMICS— A NEW 
SYNTHESIS 

William Withers 

For education, one of the most important results of the 
last two yeais of business depression has been the in- 
creased popular interest in economics. In the years fol- 
lowing the World War this interest has grown steadily 
and It has had at least three important effects upon educa- 
tion. In the first place, schools of commerce in universities 
have grown more rapidly than any other type of profes- 
sional school, with the possible exception of schools of 
education. In large cities they have attained the size of 
independent universities and thousands of students in them 
are taking courses in economics. According to H. G 
Shields, their annual number reaches approximately 50,000 
when It is added to that of students taking economics In 
arts colleges. In the second place, similar couises in econo- 
mics have been introduced into the high schools to such an 
extent that, according to the statistics furnished by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 147,035 students were 
enrolled in these courses in 1927-1928. In New York City 
alone as many as two hundred teachers of economics are 
now employed. Finally, during these years economic 
matter has been introduced into the cuniculum of the 
elementary school. 

In spite of this new interest in an old subject students 
and teachers seem far from satisfied with the way it is 
being taught Only recently the seniors of a large Eastern 
college voted economics the dullest of all their subjects. 
The conversations that I have had with students (some of 
whom at least were not my own) have revealed the same 
attitude. I have even listened to faculty discussions where 
the topic was how to make economics interesting It should 
not be assumed, however, that neither college nor high- 
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school teachers have made effoits to solve this teaching 
problem. The members of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation in 1925 and 1926 held round-table discussions on 
the teaching of economics in college and committees were 
appointed to help work out programs for the teaching of 
social studies in high schools. The discussion of the 
teaching of economics at the college level became a subject 
of lively interest as the result of a very frank article written 
by John Ise in 1922. This article stated very clearly some 
of the issues involved. He believed that economic prin- 
ciples could not be grasped until specialized courses in 
money and banking and labor problems had been taken. 
To him economic theory was not a separate entity. He 
said that there is no “separate body of economic truth 
which can be carved out and designated as principles,” 
General economics should round out the factual knowledge 
of the student and coordinate his knowledge of economic 
theory. 

These opinions of Professor Ise caused many college 
teachers to reconsider their teaching objectives It was 
obviously necessary to do this in order to pass judgment 
upon his proposal that the general course in economics be 
shifted to the senior year. Consequently, at one of the 
meetings of the Association, H. L. Lutz proposed three 
other objectives' familiarity with economic institutions, 
improvement of reasoning, and improvement of citizenship. 
At a later date Raymond T Bye again urged knowledge of 
institutions and training in “logical and accurate" thinking 
but in his discussion the third objective, training for citizen- 
ship, was converted into training for “social altruism.” 
The discussions of the statements of these three men added 
very little to their analyses. No definite suggestions as to 
how their aims were to be accomplished have got into 
print and after 1926 no other meetings were held to discuss 
pedagogical questions. Since then occasional articles have 
appeared and a study has been made by Dr. L. C. Marshall 
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on the statistics of economics in collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. The latter*s woik, though of great value, does not 
deal directly with the question of objectives. It is probable 
that each college department has gone ahead independently 
solving Its own problems and in a few colleges the general 
course has been abandoned altogether. College teachers 
apparently believe that no further pi ogress can be made 
except through the writing of new textbooks. 

The many new books and the revisions of old books 
show, however, that the colleges arc still struggling with 
their elementary courses The extent to which these new 
books solve their problems is uncertain. At least they have 
the advantage that so long as one’s students do not have 
acquaintances in other colleges studying other texts, the 
teacher may back himself up by the picstige of his own 
department’s printed page. He does not need to suffer 
the embarrassment of disagreeing with the text and the 
consequent loss of confidence. So far ,is the objectives of 
Lutz and Bye arc concerned, most texts are still too heavily 
laden with economic “principles" and the information about 
institutions is too inadequate or inappropriate to satisfy 
them. There is no reason to suppose that altruism, citizen- 
ship, or thinking are much improved. 

Some attempts have also been made to improve the 
work of the high schools during these years. Both college 
and high-school teachers have worked at this task. As far 
back as 1918 a committee of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation reported on economics in the secondary schools As 
a result of this report a committee was appointed to draw 
up a plan for the teaching of social studies in secondai 7 
schools as distinct fiom economics. It leported in Decem- 
ber 1921 and proposed an arrangement for the social 
studies which was subsequently published by the Associa- 
tion. In 1919 a "Commission on Coi relation of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education with Particular Reference to 
Business Education" had been established by the Associa- 
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tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. It consisted of 
repiesentatives of the Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Industiial Conference Board, as well as the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. The Commission 
finally submitted a plan which resembled closely that of the 
committee of the American Economic Association men- 
tioned above. 

The immediate result of the work of these two com- 
mittees was the organization of a joint commission con- 
sisting of two representatives of each of the following 
organizations* the American Historical Association, the 
American Economic Association, the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business, the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the American Political Science Association, and the 
National Council of Teachers of Geography. This joint 
association was instructed to continue the study of the 
presentation of social studies in the secondary schools. 
The history of these various committees has been written 
up, in a volume entitled Social Studies in the Secondary 
Schools, under the auspices of the above mentioned com- 
mission of the collegiate schools of business. The entry of 
these economic and business associations into the field of 
secondary education is the most recent phase of a long 
history in which the secondary-school curriculum has been 
subjected to the influence of essentially collegiate associa- 
tions. For example, in 1898 and 1905 committees of the 
American Historical Society and in 1905 and 1911 com- 
mittees of the American Political Science Association were 
appointed to draw up similar plans for the secondary-school 
curriculum The most obvious result of all these commit- 
tees has been to Introduce moie history, then more govein- 
ment, and finally economics and sociology into the high 
schools. This follows naturally the trend of popular in- 
terest towards economics. So far as the methods of teach- 
are concerned the effect has been first to 


ing economics 
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introduce neoclassical economic principles, and later, in the 
West at any rate, to increase the amount of sociology and 
institutionalism in economics. In New York City, howevei, 
neoclassical economics is still taught to a laigc extent. 
This IS due partly to the spirit of independence that char- 
acterizes the scho'^l system of that city. 

In these out.ide influences individual students of social 
studies, particularly in schools of education, have also 
played a part. The work of H. O. Rugg, of C. H. Judd, 
and of L C. Marshall is well known. It is difficult to say 
just how much influence they have upon the teaching of 
economics If one may judge the methods of teaching 
economics by the character of the textbooks used, their 
influence has not been very great. H. G. Shields found out 
by means of a post-card questionnaire that Ely and Wicker, 
Fay, Carver and Thompson arc the texts most used in the 
high schools outside of New York City. In that city texts 
by Feier, Faubel, Fay, and Reilly are most commonly used. 
All of these books I have cited are rather heavy witii prin- 
ciples. At any rate they do not much resemble the social- 
study readings of Dr. Rugg and they follow fairly closely 
the outlines and objectives of neoclassical college texts 
In the Chicago schools the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent. There vocational guidance and elementary econo- 
mics are combined In a half-year course, the othci half 
year being taken up with United States history and civics. 
The economic material presents some of the simpler 
thoughts that have developed about the institutions of pro- 
duction, the exchange of goods, and some selected economic 
problems. Some of these thoughts are among the simplest 
in neoclassical economics. There is, however, indicated in 
the syllabus a great amount of the simple institutionalism 
and economic history of Leverett Lyon and L. C Marshall 
Lyon’s Making a Living is used in the course. These con- 
ditions arose from a revision of the course in social studies 
in the junior high schools by a committee of which Miss 
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Isabella Dolton, assistant superintendent of schools, was 
chaliman. The committee included a group of superinten- 
dents, teachers, and principals Its work was begun in 
1926 and finished three yeais later. There is little doubt 
that the woik of the men at the University of Chicago was 
paitly responsible for these changes. 

The most significant aspect of this work by the Chicago 
schools IS not, however, the extent of outside influence. It 
is the fact that within the school systems themselves im- 
portant changes aie projected in the teaching of economics. 
In the High School Teachers’ Economics Association of 
New York City discussions have been going on recently 
over a possible revision of the syllabus for economics. A 
committee has been appointed to consider a rearrangement 
of the subject matter of the course around several impor- 
tant economic problems 

That some salutary changes have been made in the 
teaching of economics since the war in both colleges and 
high schools is thus certain. I am convinced, however, 
that they are by no means adequate. A questionnaire that 
I sent out to most of the college teachers in New York 
State and the high-school teachers in New York City last 
year supports this belief. In both colleges and high schools 
ovei one third of the teachers regards the teaching of 
general economics as poor. 

Assuming that answers to this questionnaire are repre- 
sentative of college conditions generally and high-school 
conditions in New York City, what is the reason for such 
a large margin of failure in solving these problems? It 
would seem that, if theie is any one most Important reason, 
it is the faulty methods by which the teaching objectives 
aie selected This reason was suggested in part by the 
qucstionnaiic which required the college and high-school 
teachers to check the objectives which they considered most 
suitable for general economics. When the selections of 
high-school and college teachers were compared it was 
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found that the college teachers ranked highest such aims 
as imparting factual knowledge about social institutions, 
increasing the sense of social interdependence, and the 
avoidance of common economic fallacies. The high-school 
teachers ranked first the teaching of economic principles, 
and training for citizenship. Improvement of consumption 
was selected almost equally by both groups. 

Ceitain anomalies appear at once in this comparison. 
Thus high-school teachers who on the aveiage know less 
about economic theory than college teachers arc the more 
eager to teach it. For some reason, also, high-school 
teachers place a greater emphasis upon citizenship than do 
the college teachers. I think it is fair to say that, had the 
high-school teachers in New York City been less indepen- 
dent of college influences, they would probably not be 
emphasizing principles so strongly at the present time. In 
the emphasis upon, principles and citizenship and teaching 
students to think, an idealistic and formalistic approach 
is indicated that would have been minimized by the colleges. 
The college teachers, on the other h.ind, would not have 
dropped their discussion of objects before they weic made 
more concrete, if they had had the interest in psychology 
and educational methods that so characterizes the people 
in the high schools. It thus appears that if the objectives 
of high-school and college teaching were determined through 
the cooperation of these two groups a bettci balance might 
be achieved for both, as well as better articulation of the 
work at both levels. 

There are two problems facing education today that are 
of paramount importance. One of these is the problem of 
determining educational objectives; the other is the prob- 
lem of coordination and articulation These two problems 
are essentially one, that of coordination The diflicultics 
of choosing satisfactory objectives and then making them 
concrete and real by applying them to actual social rela- 
tionships would not be nearly so great if more coordination 
and cooperation were employed. Different persons and 
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agencies with different proximate purposes should be called 
in for help It will not be enough merely for high-school 
and college teachers in one subject to get together. This 
fact is not nearly so well recognized as it should be. Dr. 
Judd is, however, thoioughly convinced that this is the cor- 
rect approach. He believes that courses in. social studies 
should be prepared by the largest possible cooperation of 
trained specialists and a few selected teachers who are 
given time to perfect their work. He has said that he 
“once entertained the hope that the higher administrative 
officers of the school system, the principals and superinten- 
dents, would take a direct hand in preparing social-science 
lessons.” He saw "the National Association of High 
School Principals make two spasmodic efforts and lapse 
into the usual apathy of the tiled administrative officer.” 
He therefore hopes that these administrators will cooperate 
in finding some one besides themselves to do the work. 

Professor L. C. Mai’shall is of much the same opinion. 
He would call the sociologist and the psychologist to the 
aid of the economist. He says “. . the economic 

aspects of this matter cannot be wisely considered as sepa- 
rate and distinct fiom the rest of the social structure. 
There is after all no such thing as an economic order . ” 

One might quote from other men of note who believe that 
a cooperation of social scientists is necessary Millions of 
dollars have been contributed to the writing of an encyclo- 
pedia to treat the social sciences synthetically and two of 
the most prominent lesearch organizations in America are 
founded on this piinciple. There is today in the field of 
economic theory a decided trend in the direction of social 
synthesis as witnessed by the work of the institutionalists 
and those who are interested in some sort of improved 
social contiol. It may be a proud gesture for an economist 
or any other social scientist to say he can stand alone. In 
the light of recent business and social trends theie is no 
more unwise policy Dr. Dewey whose experience in 
education entitles his opinions to respect, has said to econo 
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mists : "Society looks hopefully to you to find methods of 
controlling financial convulsions and business depressions 
— and if education can help we arc ready to cooperate ” 
Cooperation is, therefore, the essence of social-science 
wisdom. 

Let us take, for example, the objectives of teaching 
economics mentioned above. In regaid to training for 
citizenship, if this has any concrete meaning, it is that the 
citizen must be trained in ceitain habits of thought and 
action in regard to economic problems which satisfy the 
demands of a certain economic philosophy. Take first 
the philosophy: Has specialization in the subject of econo- 
mics given rise to any satisfactory philosophy upon which 
such an objective may be based? Before the teacher of 
economics in high school or college can have a reasonable 
philosophic basis for his work, there must be a crossing of 
ideas between the economist and the socially minded phil- 
osopher Still more, since this sort of philosophy involves 
civic affairs, the student of political science should be called 
in. But suppose that we have fearlessly erected our social 
philosophy, the relation of it to economic action depends 
upon a thorough knowledge of the actual ways In which 
this action through the individual comes about. You can- 
not rely on Marshallian oi any other brand of economic 
theory to give you this. Vocational and economic suivcys 
would get at the facts but, lacking that, a closer contact 
with business men and actual economic conditions in i ela- 
tion to these problems would be the next best source of 
help. It is for that reason that some functional contacts 
between economics teachers and personnel managers 5s 
greatly needed. 

In regard to ttaining for consumption, Hazel Kyik, who 
IS the first authority in the United States, says that the 
schools can do little in training students in the "technology 
of purchase,” That leaves to them two objectives: the 
increase of rational use and the improvement of the social 
standards of consumption. How is the mere economist to 
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accomplish these purposes unaided again by philosophy, by 
education, and by contacts with business men? If these 
problems arc really solved, as they must be, by the par- 
ticularization of the actual reactions of the students to life 
conditions, much more exchange of knowledge and research 
will be needed than is now being carried on. We cannot 
satisfy ourselves with such things as artificial criticisms of 
advertising. 

Finally, let us take the objectives of training to read the 
newspaper intelligently and of training to think You are 
doubtless familiar with the recent criticisms of the loans 
to the Republic of Colombia. In one sense ability to think 
consists of the power to manipulate facts in a problem in 
such a way as to reach a satisfactory answer; and ability 
to read the papers Intelligently consists of ability to read 
them in such a way as to promote satisfactory thinking 
Success in thinking, the primary object, is usually judged 
by the satisfactory character of the solutions reached and 
not merely by the logic employed The logic is subordinate 
to the soundness of the solutions. To some minds, there- 
fore, if a student concluded after thinking about the Colom- 
bia affair that capitalistic government lead to dishonesty, it 
would be considered bad thinking; to others, good This 
state of affairs arises out of the fact that economic theory 
sets up today certain axioms in the form of economic prin- 
ciples which are supposed to guide thought to the right 
conclusions. These axioms are frequently more philoso- 
phic than scientific But, as Professor Raup has pointed 
out, they can never be scientific until a larger field of atti- 
tudes has been explored Economists, if they want to be 
scientific in getting students to think, must, paradoxically 
enough, seek the aid of the philosopher. The latter may, 
however, be disguised as the business man, the sociologist, 
or the educator. The only thing ceitain is that economists 
cannot do this by isolating themselves. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the teaching of 
economics should consist solely of the teaching of precepts 
and morals disguised as economic principles. To some 
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extent it always will and should be this. There arc, how- 
ever, some broad economic generalizations, approaching, 
it is true, the nature of truisms, which it may be worth while 
to teach. But certainly, outside of the graduate schools, 
theories that many competent authointies are uncertain 
about, and which are very complicated and do not closely 
affect the life of most citizens, should not be taught. Too 
frequently we have found that so-called economic laws 
consist of trends of human behavior which last only a few 
years at the most, are departed from by the actual pheno- 
mena by wide margins, and can be removed altogether by 
new social control such as has been set up recently m 
Russia. Such has been the chaiacter of some of the 
generalizations that have been taught in the past and that 
are, unfortunately, still being taught in some places. 

But physicists and biologists, such as Eddington and 
Haldane, are pointing out the importance of philosophy, 
values, and variability in higher scientific relationships of 
which the organic life of man or society is the very highest 
type. Human freedom is being released from the chains 
of the mechanist by men like Haldane, who point out that 
organisms are not explained by such an approach. This 
should allow a renewed emphasis upon values and phil- 
osophy. 

In this renewed emphasis two things must be avoided 
As Raup and Thorndike have insisted, the new moral basis 
must be broad and impartial. Impartiality is for these 
men an essential feature of science. It is thus that phil- 
osophy may be made scientific and a new synthesis secured 
In addition the new morality must be built up out of and 
m harmony with the existing human relationships, and to 
do this the area to which it applies must be limited in 
time and space Thus, local conditions must be taken into 
account. We have pointed out that, in attempting to make 
any given educational objective concrete, wc must go 
beyond overgeneral theories of sociology and economics 
to the facts of life in a given locality and at a given time. 
Our social problems will not be solved by taking soclologi- 
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cal or economic theories, making them simple and speci- 
ously concrete, doctoring them with educational psychology, 
and then applying them to students in courses. Coopera- 
tively the economic, soclologic, business, and educational 
expert looking at the facts anew, locally and over limited 
periods, with the object of discovering how the conditions 
of education and business should and can be controlled 
organically — ^with a fair regard to all these points of 
view — may be able through education and industry to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

Granting that this is the correct point of view, what is 
now being done to work out such an integration? In 
educational and economic theory, in philosophy and bi- 
ology, there are trends of thought which seem pointed to- 
wards such an integration. The work of Pigou and Hob- 
son, though It may not have been very fruitful to date, 
indicates this direction in the solution. An interesting at- 
tempt is being made at Teachers College by Professor 
Harold F Clark to bring together education and econo- 
mics. It is from this approach, that of relating education 
and economics, that it seems to the writer one may expect 
the most promising results. The educator is usually much 
better acquainted with biology, sociology, psychology, and 
philosophy than any other one type of social scientist 
When he becomes interested in economics or at least eco- 
nomic facts, he has the basis for working out on a limited 
scale the cooperation and coordination of the various points 
of view that seem desirable. With the next step, bringing 
together the actual representatives of various groups minus 
the excess baggage of older theories to consider welding 
the local facts together into an organized local plan, the 
solution of our educational problems may be near. An 
attempt is now on foot in New York City to organize such 
a local planning body. On January 7, 1932, an educational 
economics association was formed in which high-school and 
college economics teachers, professors of educational econo- 
mics, and educational sociology and personnel managers 
are represented. 



THE OCCURRENCE OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
SINCE 1100 AD. 

Walter A. Lunden 

Educational institutions are a part of the social structure 
which has appeared in time and in space They belong to 
the major social institutions, together with the slate, the 
military, and the church. Schools, like other social institu- 
tions, are the residue or the depositions of a past culture 
Morphologically, they are the crystallizations of the social 
configuration of a people. As the Gestalt has changed 
from time to time and place to place the character of the 
respective centers of learning has also changed.' The 
Renaissance and the Reformation created educational enter- 
prises, peculiar to the day, which spiead over Europe and 
the West, and in like manner Soviet Russia has been estab- 
lishing special schools suited to her singular needs. 

It 13 the purpose of this study to determine the occur- 
rence, the character, and the number of educational institu- 
tions in the Western world from 1100 to 1930 A.D. In 
addition, some of the factors which occasioned the changes 
of the various schools from century to century will be 
suggested. 


METHOD AND MATERIAL 

The material m this investigation Includes 779 educa- 
tional institutions of higher learning now in existence which 
have been established since 1100 A.D, The information 
has been taken fiom the 1930 edition of Minciva and a 
few other sources indicated below.® Five types of educa- 
tional institutions have been chosen as arbltiaiy catcgoiies: 

^Thls does not mean to imply that educational instilulioTU ari* alnllr* ctinnccd only by 
the Btiiftlng character of a given civilization In many Instancca liiG aclioolb hnvp b<jcii 
the moving iortt in bringing about changes in n eocloty Tbe Jiliove Blnicmenl la mmlc in 
a broad general sense: i « , an Industrial period will naturnlly btilld Iccliiucnl bcIiooIb and 
a mimaTiatic period, mlluary schools 

•Miivwvap Jahtbuch dcr Gclehitcn WcK <BcTlin und Leipzig W De Gruyter, 1930) 

90 
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the university, the college, the theological seminary, the 
technical schools, and the pedagogical institute In general 
the distinction between a college and a university is one of 
degiee lather than kind. For this reason the university is 
taken to include studta generalia or a group of colleges 
and several faculties. A university may and often does 
include a theological seminary, but this lies in the nature 
of a university. The theological school is taken as separate 
from the univcisity. The college is used m the American 
sense of a school of liberal arts granting the degree of 
bachelor of aits or master of arts. Therefore this does 
not include the great number of German Gymnasia or 
Hochschulen. State normal schools which have recently 
become teacheis’ colleges in the United States have also 
been omitted. A school which specializes in some form 
of industrial studies along advanced lines is classified as a 
technical school. The pedagogical group is used in the 
European sense, compiising those special schools for the 
training of teachers for secondary education. 

THE AGE OF LIVING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Chart A illustiates the total number of existing institu- 
tions which have been founded since 1100, arranged by ten- 
year pciiods. Prior to 1750 theie are three periods in 
which a relatively large number of institutions were 
founded. They cluster around the midpoint of the thir- 
teenth century, the same in the fifteenth, and the last half 
of the sixteenth century. The first period, 1225 to 1275, 
marks the rise of universities in Europe Chronologically 
these follow upon the Crusades and contacts with Arab 
cultuie and arc the results of social mobility. The structure 
of these eaily schools was that of a teaching guild or uni- 
veisity. The thirteenth century was the period of the great 
schoolmen, Abelaid, Albert Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, St 
Bonaventuia, Rogei Bacon, etc. The universities appeared 
in Italy, Fiance, and England The second period of 1425 
to 1480 marks the high tide of the Renaissance. About 
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twenty universities were founded in those years which re- 
main today. Germany led other European countries in the 
number established. In the third period from 1550 to 
1625, 42 major institutions were established, 38 of these 
being universities and 14 theological seminaries. The 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation account for the 
appearance of these schools, for ecclesiastical divisions 
necessitate separate educational centers. 

CHART A 

The Actual Number op Major Educational Institutions 
Founded Since 1100 A. D 

(By lO-ycar periods) 



Since 1750 the number of schools established each 
decade has grown rapidly, except for a slight slowing up 
between 1890 and 1910. A large number have been estab- 
lished in the United States — since the midpoint of the 
eighteenth century, in all 249 or about thirty per cent of 
the total The great increase in the number of schools in 
the past 175 years has synchronized with the Industrial 
and Social Revolution, the advancement of science, and the 
increased mobility of population. 

It is known that a large number of schools have been 
founded during the past eight hundred years but not all 
have survived to the present day. Many institutions estab- 
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lished in periods of controversy were short iived and led a 
migiatory life. It has been said that wherever Abelard 
went, the University of Paris went with him. In a large 
number of instances the schools were founded by indi- 
viduals, in which case the school died with the teacher or 
founder. Schools like individuals have suffered at the 
hands of revolutions and great disasters. Some have passed 
away with the decay of a certain people or have been de- 
stroyed by invading nations. The brilliant universities of 
the Arabian and Saracenic culture have left little to mark 
their short scintillating careers of the tenth and eleventh 
century. Other schools have been closed by imperial or 
papal decree. Plagues have removed entire universities, 

TABLE 1 

Numder of Universities, Colleges, Tiiuolocical Seminaries, Technical Schools 
and PfiDACOCiCAL SCHOOLS FOUNDED SINCE 1100 A D 

(By 25-ycar periods) 


peal Tick- Peda^ 

Uniter- Semt nteal Sum- By Cert- 

Years stltes Colleges naues Schools Schools Total mafton tunes 
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1200-24 
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. 2 



1325-49 
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1350-74 
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1375-99 

4 



1400-24 . 
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1425-49 

5 
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1476-99 . 
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1500-24 , 

. 7 


2 
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1550-74 
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4 

1675-99 . , 

10 


5 
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3 
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6 



1675-99 

2 

2 

3 

1700-24 
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2 

1760-74. 

7 

1 

2 

1775-99 

10 

8 

2 
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12 

7 

1825-49 

35 

37 

14 

1850-74 
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43 

9 
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65 

38 

11 
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72 

15 

3 

1925-30 

2 

3 

1 

Total 
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68 
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12 
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4 
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6 

42 

27 



9 

51 



6 
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9 

66 




6 

72 

41 

1 


11 
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15 
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12 
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6 
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31 



6 

122 



7 

129 




4 

133 


1 


10 

143 

43 

1 


11 
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3 


23 
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4 


47 

224 


14 


100 

324 

423 

25 

3 
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467 

32 

2 

13B 

605 


46 

19 

157 

7671 

1 174’* 

6 

4 

17 

779 

135 

28 

779 


779 


♦Last period, 1900-1930, ib for 30 years only 
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leaving but the empty buildings. In order to determine the 
exact mortality of all the educational institutions it would 
he necessary to search faither than the scope of this in- 
vestigation permits. Even then, perhaps, the final answer 
•would not be conclusive. 

Table 1 depicts the age distribution of educational insti- 
tutions undei consideration. Fiom this it is clear that the 
greater number of schools have been founded within the 
past 125 yeais. Approximately 77.2 pei cent have been 
established since 1800. The nineteenth centuiy was a 
period of tremendous growth in all types of schools. More 
were founded in this period than in all the other centuries. 

TABLE 2 

Occurrence op Major Educational Institutions in the Westbrn Worid 
(By 25-ycar penoda in Leading Couiilncs) 


COUNTRIES 


Y£AItS 
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Table 2 shows the occurrence of institutions for impor- 
tant countries by twenty-five-year periods. This reveals 
the development and spread of schools in time and in space 
for the past eight hundred years There were four univer- 
sities founded prior to 1100 but these were not included 
in the table. There is some evidence to show that a school 
was established at Cairo, Egypt, in 970 A.D., but it was 
short lived. There were three institutions organized In 
Italy in the eleventh century but their existence was periodic. 
These were Bologna, founded about 1000, Parma in 1025, 
and Salerno in 1089 The latter had a school of medicine 
as early as 850 A.D , which led medieval Europe in medical 
studies. By 1817 it had passed out of existence. It is 
evident from the table that the United States far exceeds 
all other countries in the number of schools founded 
for the period. Germany ranks second and England third. 
The establishment of 62 institutions in the Orient in the 
past century is largely the result of the influence of the 
Occident. While these schools are in a sense, new, these 
nations had their respective educational systems long be- 
fore those of the West. 

POUNDERS 

In the mam it has been difficult to determine the founder 
or founders of a number of the institutions. Generally, 
the earlier schools were established either by kings or 
nobility, the papacy or the church In some instances an 
outstanding teacher created a school around himself. A 
few were begun by the migration of students and faculty 
from an existing institution, either by choice or expulsion. 
The following table has been formulated from the infor- 
mation which G. Compayre gives in his work on Abelard’^ 
Four of those which arose independently were established 
by the migration of members of existing schools to other 
parts of Europe. Of the 47 founded in these two centuries 
only 28 exist to the present day. 

•G CompnyrC. Abelard and the Ortgtn and Early Htsiory of the Unttersides (New York 
Charles Scrlbncr'a 1893), PP 60-52 
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TABLE 3 

FOUNDERS OF UNIVERSITIES IN THE THIRTEENTH AND 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Ctntuty 

King 

How Founded 
Papacy 

Independently 

Total 

13th 

11 

4 

4 

19 

14th 

11 

14 

3 

28 

Total 

22 

18 

7 

47 

The > 

occurrence of 

educational 

institutions 

in South 


America as early as 1550, three fourths of a century before 
the first school in North America, is due to the efforts of 
the Society of Jesus. The same organization established 
a number of schools in Spain Any mention made of the 
development of educational institutions in Europe should 
not omit the universities of the Arabs, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Bagdad was the capital of letters as 
well as the seat of the Caliph. Benjamin Tudela relates 
in his Itinerary that he saw more than “twenty schools for 
the propagation of philosophy” in Alexandria.* Cairo also 
contained a large number of splendid schools, well equipped 
and financed. One source indicates that the University of 
Cairo had an annual income of 250,000 ducats with sub- 
stantial buildings.' Of all the famous Arabian schools none 
was greater than those built in Cordova, Granada, and 
Seville. The later efforts of Europe are but feeble attempts 
by comparison to the brilliancy of the short-lived Saracenic 
culture. While this phase of the subject is tremendously 
interesting, it lies beyond the scope of this paper. 

CHARACTER OF INSTITUTIONS FOUNDED 

Except for the great number of universities founded in 
the nineteenth century the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century surpasses all other periods. There were a large 
number of schools founded earlier but they were not purely 
universities. Many were established around the episcopal 

*S S Laune. The Rtse and Early ConsUiution of UniotrsiUes (New York D Appleton 
and Company^ 1891), pp 89-90 

A ducat varied in value according to the country and the limes from 83 cents to 12 
For thla reason the exact value of the 250,000 cannot be eetltnaUd de^mtcly. 
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schoofs in Europe. The University of Paris has always 
been considered the first university on the Continent. It is 
significant because “the universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
in England, of Prague, Vienna, Heidelbeig, and Cologne 
m Germany derive their formal constitution, the tradition 
of their education and their modes of instmction from 
Paris.”'’ 

When the University of Paris excluded foreign students 
from its lectures in 1167, the English scholars m residence 
left for the Biitish Isles and organized Oxford University. 
Some years later a migration of students from Oxford 
began the University of Cambridge, in 1207 or 1209. 

At this point it may be of interest to draw a comparison 
between the universities of the present time and those of 
the past Educational institutions of today are known for 
their great wealth, endowment, and physical equipment. 
That which made a university of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century remarkable was its lack of equipment and 
its poverty. 

What rendered the University of Pans especially powerful, 
nay positively fonnidablc, was its poverty. The university did 
not possess so much as a building of its own, but commonly 
was obliged to hold its meetings in the cloisters of friendly 
monastic orders Its existence thus assumed a purely spiritual 
(intellectual) character, and was rendered permanently inde- 
pendent of tlic temporal authority*^ 

With the rise of the Industrial Revolution and the growth 
of wealth in the nineteenth century, universities grew 
rapidly throughout the West, so that there were more than 
64 institutions of this character founded in the third quar- 
ter of the same century 

Chronologically the college is of much more recent origin 
than the university. The former did not appear as a defi- 
nite institution until the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Ninety-two per cent of the present colleges have been 
founded since 1800. Sectarianism and denominationalism 


•Conipayr6, op cit , p 61 
»Laiirie, op cif p p 161 
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account for the establishment of the large number of 
colleges In the United States from 1825 to 1875. Each 
church body set up schools peculiar to itself Since this 
time the number of colleges founded annually has decreased 
notably.® 

Prior to the Reformation theological learning obtained 
in the various universities of Europe. When the doctiinal 
differences arose with the religious revolt, the Protestant 
leaders founded separate and distinct schools or seminaries 
to promulgate and defend their particular doctrines. The 
first of these was a school founded at Marburg m 1527. 
Then for a period of seventy-five years a large number of 
such Institutions spread over Western Europe. As a 
Counter- Reformation move the Society of Jesus established 
their respective seminaries. These spread to the new world 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

With the religious revival of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the multiplication of denominations 
and sects, the number of theological schools arose in the 
United States and Canada. Since that period the roll of 
divinity schools founded each year has been declining 
rapidly. In. the first quarter of the present century the 
number has fallen to a level equal to that of the eighteenth 
century. 

As industry and commerce have advanced thioughout 
the world the number of technical schools has been, 
increasing vapidly. Prior to 1800 they were few such 
schools either in the United States or Europe. Since 1825 
the number of technical institutions founded each year has 
continued to increase even to the first quarter of the present 
century. More than half have been built since 1880. 

At this point it may be well to suggest a trend in educa- 
tional institutions which is already evident. The number 
of colleges and theological schools founded annually has 
consistently been decreasing since 1850, whereas the number 

Jit may be contended that the college preceded the university in point of origin The 
data here only those ivhich have remained colleges nnd those which are definitely 

known as universities at the present time 
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of technical schools has increased. This situation may be 
taken as a reflection of our present industrial society. As 
pointed out cailier, a given time may be characterized by 
the institutions which it builds. 

The establishment and development of major educational 
institutions appears to have passed through various stages. 
At the outset the studia generalia appeared in point of 
time. Then with each succeeding century there came 
special scliools, colleges, theological and technical insti- 
tutes. In other woids the process of change has been that 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity This would be even 
more evident if the highly specialized institutions were con- 
sidered, as schools of mines, engineering, drama, military, 
and all the rest. In a sense the educational institutions 
manifest the same change through which other social insti- 
tutions pass First, there is a period of an incoherent, 
unorganized program, with wide latitude during vi'hich 
individuals play an important role. After this stage is 
past there appeal s the phenomenon of organization and 
differentiation. Simultaneous with this appears centraliza- 
tion of authority and discipline. Articulation, coordina- 
tion, and haimony come to be important factors. This 
may be characterized as the period of crystallization. The 
institution, as such, becomes lixed and equilibrium is neces- 
sary for existence. In this stage the institution over- 
shadows any and every individual member In the same. 
When this transition has taken place, students study at 
Such and such a university and not “at the feet” of such 
and such a great teacher. At one end of the configuration 
IS Abelard, who tints the University of Paris; while at the 
other extreme stand the institutions of the present day with 
great physical equipment, intricate organization, and rigid 
academic differentiation. 



SOME SOCIAL FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 
COLLEGE MEN 

W A. Anderson 

This study considers the significance of certain social 
factors with relation to the kinds of occupations selected 
as a life work by students at North Carolina State College. 

What proportion of the students in this institution have 
made vocational choices? From what fields are these 
choices made? What is the relation of the father’s voca- 
tion to that selected by his son? How much occupational 
transmission is there from grandfathers to grandsons? 

Is there any relation between the place where these men 
were reared and the vocation they choose to follow? Are 
the suggestions of fathers and mothers important in the 
vocational choices of the son? What lelationship is there 
between the choice of a life work and the chief industries 
in the areas where the students were born and reared? 
Who are considered the leading citizens in the community 
and does there seem to be any association between their 
occupations and the vocational choice of the college man? 
What chief reasons are given by these students for the 
vocational choices they have made? 

The data for this study were secured from 673, 44 per 
cent, of the 1,528 regularly enrolled students at Noith 
Carolina State College, as of October 1929. All were 
men. 

the number of students making vocational choices 

Of the 673 students, 423 or 62 9 per cent state that they 
have chosen a life work, whereas 224, 33 3 per cent, state 
they have not made such a choice. (See Table 1.) North 
Carolina State College, like other land grant institutions, 
prepares for specific vocations, particularly m the fields of 
agriculture, engineering, textile manufacturing, and other 

100 
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industrial occupations It is to be expected that a signifi- 
cant propoitioii of tlie student body should have definite 
vocational objectives. Two thirds of the total group 
staled a general field in which they expected to woik, such 
as agiiculturc or cngincciing. But to the question of what 
specific type of work they expected to follow, only 50 per 
cent gave answeis. 

Here, then, is a school, prepaiing for specific vocations, 
in wfiich one third of the students have not chosen a life 
work, and one half do not know what specific work they 
hope to follow. Is this true of American colleges in gen< 
eral ? If so, it would appear that emphasis should be placed 
upon vocational guidance among college men. 

As one passes from the freshman class to the senior class, 
one finds that a gi eater proportion of the students have 
made vocational choices. Freshmen have not made voca* 
tional choices In 38 per cent of the cases, while seniors 
have not made them in 21 per cent. In the selective pro- 
cess, the students who are less certain of their vocational 
objectives piobably drop out of college to a greater extent 
than do those who have clearly defined vocational goals. 
Assisting the freshman to clearly define his vocational pur- 
pose might counteract this tendency to drop out. 

OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS SELECTED AS LIFE WORK 

Of 668 students, 254 or 38 per cent did not name the 
occupational field selected as a life work. The balance 
named agriculture, engineering, manufacturing, business, 
and the professions as the fields of choice. {See Table 2.) 
Sixty per cent of the students in the School of Science and 
Business named no vocational field. This school is the 
arts division of the institution, so to speak, and it appears 
that those students who do not have vocational objectives 
to a large dcgiee enter this division. 

A classification of the occupations of the fathers of 
these students shows that agriculture contributes 41 per 
cent to the student group ; business, 3 1 per cent , the pro- 
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TABLE 1 

Vocational Choices of 673 North Caroi wa State Coi lege Stuijbnts dy ScTiooLb 

AND Classes, 1929 
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made a Ifatte noi Staff a State a 
Number vocahonal made a general Jicid 5f)ect_fic type 
School tn School choice choice of work of work 
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TAQLE 2 

The Occufational Fields Selected as a Life Work dy C68 North Carolina State 
College Students by Schools, OcionpR, 1929 
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fessions and skilled labor, 10 per cent each; government 
positions, 6 per cent; while unskilled labor contributes but 
one per cent. But one in each 100 students in this institu- 
tion comes from the unskilled labor class. The process of 
social selection makes it almost impossible for this group, 
constituting the bulk of North Carolina’s population, to 
send their children to higher educational institutions. 

While agriculture contributes 41 per cent to the group, 
only 12 per cent state that they hope to enter agricultural 
occupations on leaving the school, whereas engineering 
contributes practically no students, and 23 per cent of the 
group expect to enter this field. Business and manufac- 
turing contribute 3 1 per cent to this student group, whereas 
20 per cent state that they have chosen to enter this field. 

Agriculture as an occupation is not transmitting itself in 
this college group, it would appear, to as great an extent as 
the other vocations represented. Of the 254 students not 
stating a vocational choice, only 9 per cent were in the 
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school of agriculture. The balance are In the schools of 
science and business, engineering, and textiles, which means 
that very few of these expect to entei agricultural work. 

TABLE 3 

THE OCCUPj^TIONS OV THE FATHERS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS, OCTODBR 1929 


Fathcr*s Occupation 

Number 

Agriculture 

270 

Business and manufacture 

204 

Government positions 

41 

Professions 

65 

Skilled labor 

64 

Unskilled labor 

7 

Total 

651 


THE TRANSMISSION OF OCCUPATIONS 

In 668 cases the occupation of the father and the voca- 
tional choice of the son were stated. In only 80 cases, 12 
per cent of this total, was the vocational choice of the son 
the occupation followed by the father. {See Table 4.) 
Occupational transmission from father to son, therefore, 
is not very great. This transmission occurs most frequently 
in the field of agriculture, where presumably sons arc pre- 
paring to take ovci the farms of their fathers or enter 
some aspect of agricultural work. 

In contrast with the transmission of occupations from 
father to college-going son is the transmission of occupa- 
tion from the grandfather to the father of the student. 
Here one finds, among 586 cases where the occupations of 
both aie stated, a transmission of 45 per cent, almost four 
times as great as that from father to son. 

It would appear from these figures that the father’s 
occupation has little influence in causing the college-going 
son to choose this as a life work. Further study might 
reveal that the low degree of transmission from father to 
son is the lesult of the son’s desire to escape from the 
father’s occupation. 
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TAHI.L 4 

Tim TrAmswission op Occupations Ovi r TiiRbE Cifnpratjons Among North Carolina 
State College Stuui nts, Oltoder 1929 

NUMOLR IN SAME OCClfl'ATlON 



Fathers 

and 

Grandjaffurs 

Fathers 

Oiid 

Sons 


Grandfathers, 
Faihers, 
and Sons 

School 

Afutnber 

rtportid 

Number tu 
CccHpafion 

Number 
repot Uii 

Nunfber tn 
occupaiion 

Numbe r 
reportcit 

Number in 
QCCHpaUon 

Agricullurc 

Engjneenne 

Science and Buainc&9 
Textile , , . 

60 

199 

2i5 

53 

r>R 

64 

129 

U 

flO 

221 

202 

CO 


38 

22 

8 

12 

89 

195 

215 

6J 

35 

0 

6 

2 

Total group . 

586 

265 

66B 


80 

65^^ 

45 


PLACE WHERE REARED AND VOCATIONAL CHOICES 

Of the 619 students who stated they wcie i eared in a city 
(defined as a place of over 2500 people), or a town (popu* 
lation 500 to 2500), oi the open country (places of less 
than 500 population and the farm regions), 60 per cent 
desire to work in a city, 21 per cent in a town, and 19 per 
cent in. the country. (See Table 5.) Of this group, 36 
per cent were reared in cities, 24 per cent in towns, and 
40 per cent in the country. A much larger proportion of 
the group desire to work in cities than were reared tliere, 
while a much smaller per cent desiic to work in towns or 
the open country than were reared in these areas. 

In all, 45 per cent of the students desired to shift resi- 
dences from their place of hirth and rearing. Only 15 per 
cent of the city-reared boys desired to shift as contrasted 
with 62 per cent of the town or country boys. Only a 
small proportion, 7 per cent, of the city and town students 
expressed the desire to shift residences to the rural areas, 
while a large proportion, 45 per cent, of the country and 
town boys expressed the desire to shift to the city Eighty- 
five per cent of the boys reared in cities wanted to woik 
in the city, while 38 per cent of the boys from towns and 
the country wished to return to these places. It is in- 
teresting that equal proportions of the boys reared in 
towns ahd the country desire to return to these icspective 
places, while the desire to shift residences comes largely 
from boys i eared in these areas. 
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TADLE 5 

LocalitV’ Whfrc CIO NoRTif Carolina 5>rATE College Students Exptiess a Desire 
TO Work. Wiipn They Compicte College 

NUMEER DESmE TO WORK IN 


Siut!en\s m school oj Number Reared 

in 

Cely 

Town 

Conn try 

City 

17 

3 

4 

10 

AgnculLure Town 

7 

2 

2 

3 

CovmUy 

69 

\ 

8 

50 

City 

65 

79 

5 

1 

Science and Buslncfia Town 

63 

31 

24 

2 

Cownfry 

ns 

52 

28 

32 

City 

86 

78 

2 

6 

EngmccnnK Town 

(jl 

40 

20 

1 

Country , 

60 

33 

17 

10 

City 

35 

30 

6 

0 

Textile Town 

19 

8 

11 

0 

Country 

12 

B 

4 

0 

City. 

223 

190 

16 

It ' 

Tolnl Town 

150 

S7 

57 

6 

Country 

243 

97 

57 

92 

AH places combmed, 

619 

374 

no 

115 


Of 630 students who stated the place where they were 
reared, 276, 40 per cent, made no statement of vocational 
choice. {See Table 6.) Of the students reared in cities, 
34 pel cent had made no vocational choice, as contrasted 
with 42 pci cent of the students reared in towns and 41 
per cent reared m the country who had made no choice. 
Boys 1 eared in cities seem slightly more certain of their 
vocational choices than those reared in small towns and 
open country. 

Seventeen, 7 per cent, of the 251 students reared in 
cities and 6, 4 per cent, of the 133 students reared in towns 
stated farming as their vocational choice. {See Table 6 ) 
The open country in North Carolina contains few occupa- 
tions in addition to farming so it has little power to absorb 
population To select vocations other than farming almost 
invariably lequiies residence in the town or city Theie is, 
thercfoic, only a slight shift of residence from the cities 
and towns in order to follow occupational choices on the 
pait of college-trained men. 

Of the group of 276 men reared in the open country, 
55 or 20 per cent stated faiming as iheii vocational choice, 
while 80 per cent named occupations demanding lesidence 
in a city oi town While, therefore, there seems to be 
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little choice of occupations that would bring college men 
into the open country, theie is very significant choice of 
occupations that would carry men from the country to the 
town and city. 

TABLE 6 

THE VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 660 NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEOn 
STUPBNTS AND THE PLACES WHBBB THEY WERE REARED 

Ntirnber Kcarcd iri 


Occupational Choice 

City 

Tnown 

Country 

Accountant 

1 

* 

1 

Banker 

, . 


1 

General business 

17 

10 

17 

Chemist 

2 

2 

2 

Civil service 

1 

« . 

• • 

Contractor 

I 

. 

1 

Cotton broker 

1 

1 

. • 

Dentist 

1 • 

1 

, , 

Engineer 

76 

32 

47 

Farmer 

17 

6 

55 

Insurance agent 

I 

, « 


Journalist 

2 

1 

1 

Lawyer 

1 

1 

1 

Manufacturer 

33 

17 

18 

Merchant 

2 

1 


Minister 


1 


Physician 

2 

1 

1 

Real estate 

1 



Railroad 

I 



Salesman 



I 

Teaching 

3 

2 

13 

Textile dyeing 

1 



Tobacco buyer 

1 



Scientist 

2 

1 

3 

Artist 



1 

No selection made 

85 

56 

113 

Total 

251 

133 

276 


Perhaps the choice of a life work is associated with a 
desire to live in a certain area Of 642 students who ex- 
pressed a desire to follow their occupation in a certain 
place, 412, 64 per cent, wished to woik in a city; 119, 19 
per cent, wanted to work in a town ; while 111, 17 per cent, 
wanted to work in the open country. (5^^ Table 7.) Of 
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the large group of men rcpoitmg no vocational choice, 69 
per cent cxpicsscd the dcsiic to work, in a city, 21 per cent 
in a town, and 10 per cent in the open countiy Even where 
there is doubt as to the kind of work the student desires 
to follow, there seems to be little serious doubt as to where 
he wishes to woik. Of the vocational choices made, the 
only ones which the students expressed the desire to follow 
in the open countiy to any significant degree were farming, 
engineering, and leaching. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
students who selected faiming as a life work expressed the 
desire to puisne this occupation with residence in the open 
country, while 22 per cent wished to live m a small town 
and city. Of 139 men selecting engineering as a life work, 
11, 8 per cent, expressed the wish to live in the country; 
while of 16 men selecting teaching, 6, 37 per cent, wished 
to live in the country. There aie a few scattered cases of 
the selection of vocations which the men hope to follow 
in the open countiy but they are not significant so far as 
the total group is conceincd. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VOCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS 
OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS 

Vocational choices made by college men may be in- 
fluenced by the suggestions of fathers and mothers. In 
661 cases, 394, 60 per cent, of the fathers and 429, 6S per 
cent, of the mothers made no vocational suggestion which 
consciously rcgislcicd in the minds of the sons. In 277 
instances where fathers made suggestions, 75 sons, 27 per 
cent, made the vocational choice suggested by the father. 
This is 11 per cent of the total group. In 242 instances 
wheic mothers made vocational suggestions, 54 students, 
22 pei cent, selected tlie occupation as life work. This is 
8 pei cent of the total gioiip Thus it would appeal that 
only about one student m 10 is influenced in his voc.ition<vl 
choice by the f.ithci or mothci, if one assumes that theii 
suggestions weic influcnti.il Tlic association between the 
choice of the son and the suggestions of the parents may 
simply be accidental 
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TABLE 7 

VOCATIONAL CHOICES Or 642 NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND THE PLACE IN WHICH THEY DESIRE TO FOLLOW THAT WORK. 

Number Desiring to Work in 


Occupation Selected 

City 

Town 

Country 

Accountant 

1 

1 


Banker 

1 

, • 

• 

General business 

33 

10 

* 

Chemist 

4 

1 

1 

Civil service 

1 

, 


Contractor 

2 

• * 

« 

Cotton or stock (broker 

2 

, , 


Engineer 

119 

16 

12 

Farmer 

5 

13 

61 

Insurance agent 

1 

, « 


Journalist 

4 

, 


Lawyer 

2 


1 

Manufacturer 

50 

18 


Merchant 

2 

1 


Physician 

2 

2 

. 

Real estate 

1 

. . 


Railroad 

• • 


1 

Salesman 

1 



Teaching 

3 

8 

7 

Textile dyeing 

Tobacco buyer 

I 

1 



Scientist 

4 


2 

Artist 

1 

, , 

. , 

No se lectio a made 

171 

51 

25 

Total 

412 

119 

111 


The occupations suggested by the fathers in the ordei 
of their numerical importance include engineering, 60; 
farming, 37, manufacturing, 33; physician, 31; general 
business, 30; lawyer, 18; minister, 10. 

The mothers’ suggestions include physician, 49; engi- 
neer, 38; manufacturing, 37; ministiy, 36; gcneial busi- 
ness, 25, farming, 22; and lawyer, 21. Fatheis and 
mothers who made vocational suggestions to their sons 
emphasized the piofessions and business, especially engi- 
neering, medicine, law, and the ministry. The difference 
in the suggestions of fathers and mothers is noteworthy. 
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thc chief indusiry m the area where the student 

WAS REARED AND IIIS VOCATIONAL CHOICE 
Does there seem to be any association between the chief 
industiy conchictcti in the area where the students have 
been leaicd and the choices they have made of a life work? 

Of 661 students giving infoimation, 364, 55 per cent, 
stated that faiming was the chief industry of the area. In 
87 cases, 13 pci cent, textile manufacturing was named, 
while 2 per cent named lumbering and railroading, respec- 
tively. No othcis wcic listed as the chief occupations in 
significant nuinbcis. Thiity-two students, 5 per cent, stated 
no chief occupation. 

Of the group of 661 men, 93, 14 per cent, stated as 
their vocational choice the occupation named as the chief 
industiy of their home area. These, however, included 
only agricultiue, in which case 66 men named it as their 
choice, and tcxlilc manutactunng, which 23jncn named as 
their choice. In both these cases it is piobably true tha 
some dii ect connection with thc occupation, sue as owner 
hip of thc farm or .mil by the father, was influential 
L L son's choice. In the largest proportion of the cases 
it is apparent that little i clationship exists e 
vocational choice and the chict occupa lori 
Whether a negative association is presen e w , 
lational choice and thc chief '.^t t 

study. It may he Irilc that ’ ,he,efore made 

enter the chief oceupat.oh of the ai« 

choice, of othe. occnp.ltions ol made fieant 

at all. Such a condition „„ .t all. 

pioportion of this fiioup who nav 

the OCCUl’AllON OF THE LEADING 
VOC'AIIONAL CHOICES OF THE 

In 660 cases, 65 men, 9 pci citizen in 

pation of the pe.son they of the gioup named 

thc a.ea whc. c ll.cy lesulcd. i n occupation 

faiming in 178, 27 pei cent, of 
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of the leading citizen; manufacturing in 90, 14 per cent, of 
the cases, banking in 77, 12 per cent, of the cases; law in 
56, 8 per cent, of the cases; medicine and merchandising 
in 30 cases, 5 per cent, each. Other occupations were 
named in smallei' numbeis. 

In all, 75 students, 11 per cent, of the 660 men named 
as their vocational choice the occupation of the person 
they considered the leading citizen of the area. There is, 
therefore, not much association between the vocational 
choice and the occupation of the leading citizen. 

It is interesting to note that farming was named as the 
occupation of the leading citizen in the area wheie these 
students were raised to a gi eater degree than any other 
vocation Though in many communities there may not 
have been serious competition, nevertheless the leadership 
of farmers is without doubt recognized in many areas 
where merit is required to occupy a leader’s role. 

REASONS FOR SELECTING A VOCATION AS A LIFE WORK 
The students in this group were asked to state the chief 
reason for selecting as a life work the occupation they did 
In 177 cases, 26 per cent of the total, no reason was given. 
The answers given by the rest were classified into the seven 
major classes into which they seemed to fall Of the seven 
reasons, “interest in or love foi the work” was stated 
by 227, 34 per cent, of the group. {See Table 8.) This 
reason Is a broad generalization, but may represent a chief 
element in the choice of vocations by college men. “Oppor" 
timity in the field” was stated as the chief reason for the 
vocational selection made by 110 men, 16 per cent of the 
group. “Opportunity” is also a very broad category and 
might mean a number of things. Sixty-eight men, 10 per 
cent, stated that “previous pieparation foi the work” was 
the chief influence with them. In 50 cases, 7 per cent, 
“economic return” was stated as the chief motive for selec- 
ting the line of work. This would make it appear that 
the economic motive is not the most significant m <;hoosing 
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vocations. It may be that economic return is unconsciously 
assumed by many of these men. ‘‘Need for the work in 
society" and ‘‘the social contribution that can be made" are 
reported as the chief reason for selecting a given occupa- 
tion in S per cent of the cases 
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THE CiiiEi' Rrason Statiui poll Tiip SKiKcnoN OF A Spkcsfic Occupation as a Life 
Work nv GOl) Studpnts at North Carohna State College 


ScAaa/ 


AgncuUure 
Engineering 
Science ana 
Business 
Texlllc 

Toini , 


NUMnPR *5P| KCTFD IIPCAUSB OP 


Pft' 

patO- 

tton 

Jot 

Lcon^ 

omte 

re- 

iujn 

tft 

dtpffid- 

tnci 

Nttd 

J^\ 

uork 

soctely 

Irttiren Oppor^ 
in or lunUy 
Jon /or tn 
woik field 

Social 

conirh 

bu 

/ion 

Nol 

ilated 

Tolal 

6 

0 

5 

2 

41 

6 

9 

14 

91 

21 

15 

0 

3 

92 

53 

3 

34 

221 

35 

2V 

2 

5 

7/ 

24 

B 

life 

2BB 

7 

5 

0 

0 

17 

27 

0 

13 

69 

Cfl 


7 

10 

22/ 

no 

20 

177 

669 


Intel est and opportunity, however defined, seem, there- 
fore, to bulk largest among these men in the verbal expres- 
sions of reasons for their selection of vocations One 
wonders how much information concerning these vocations 
the students had upon which to base their ideas of interest 
and oppoitumty. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

One third of the men studying at Noith Carolina State 
College of Agncultute and Engineering have not chosen 
a life work and though 6.3 per cent of them state that they 
have made the choice of a vocation, only SO per cent state 
the specific type of woik tlicy expect to follow 

This institution prepaics foi specific vocations, and if 
other American colleges and univei sides show similar con- 
ditions, It would appear that some emphasis should be 
placed upon vocational guidance among college men, especi- 
ally among ficshmcn. 

In the clioicc of vocation, agriculture is not being tians- 
mitted to as grc.it an extent as otiici occupations, while 
engineering is sclcctccl by an abnoimal number of students 
The transmission of occupations from paternal grand- 
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fathers to fathers is almost four times as great as the 
transmission from the fathers to their college-going sons. 
One in eight of the college men selected the vocation of 
their father as their own life work 

Almost one half of these students expressed the desire 
to shift their residence from the place where they weie 
leared and to caiiy on their life woik in some other type 
of place. This desire to shift expressed itself chiefly among 
the town and country-reaied boys, where 62 per cent ex- 
pressed the desire to shift. Only a small proportion of the 
students expressed the desire to follow their life work in 
ruial areas while a large proportion expressed the desire 
to work in cities. The lural areas contain few occupations 
other than faiming and so have little power to absorb 
population, while the selection of certain types of woik as 
vocations practically demands icsidence in a city or town. 
Only a small percentage of the men selecting occupations 
nominally carried on in cities expressed the wish to work 
in the open country. 

Most fathers and mothers do not make positive sugges- 
tions that register consciously in the minds of their sons 
regarding vocational careers. Further study might reveal 
many negative suggestions that tend to cause the sons to 
turn away from given occupations to other types of work oi 
to make no choice of a life work at all. Where parents 
make suggestions of a vocational career, about one son in 
ten selects that vocation. This association may be purely 
accidental. 

Farming and textile manufacturing are the two major 
industries earned on in the areas where these students were 
reared. Only a small proportion of the men, 14 per cent, 
stated either of these two as their vocational choice. 
Fathers probably own farms or mills and sons expect to 
take over this work. 

The students select as a life work only to a small dcgiee 
the occupation of the person they consider the leading 
citizen in the area where they lived, Farming is named 
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as the occupnlion of tJie leading citizen by one fourth of 
the students 

The reasons stated for selecting a given occupation as- 
a life work emphasize interest and opportunity in the 
work Economic retain is not significantly emphasized, 
though students may have included it in the term oppor- 
tunity. No student stated that he was going to follow an 
occupation because of the suggestion of father or mother. 
The reasons stated arc in broad terms and are general 
The results of this study are largely negative, indicating 
that the choice of a life work is not significantly influenced 
by social factors which are often suggested as being of 
importance. 
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DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

Theses Dealing with the Problems of Academic 

Freedom 

The literature in the field of higher education has lun 
a steady output of material upon the classical pioblem of 
academic freedom. Most of this material has been emo- 
tional rather than judicial or scientific Little effort has 
been made to determine the relative roles played by facul- 
ties and boards of control in actual administrative piactice. 
Two recent doctoral theses in the School of Education at 
New York University have attacked this problem; the first*^ 
dealing with American State universities, the second’ 
making a comparative study of practices in this countiy and 
in Europe. 

Bird isolated the following functions in university con- 
trol with the purpose of determining, as objectively as 
possible, the relative parts played by the teaching faculty 
and external boards of control in the exercise of these 
functions: (1) making regulations concerning admissions; 
(2) determining cuiricula; (3) determining the requiie- 
ments for degrees; ^4) selecting faculty membcis; (5) 
appointing faculty members; (6) preparing the budget, 
(7) approving the budget. 

The most significant conclusions reached in his study of 
36 State universities may be quoted fiom an abstract of 
Bird’s thesis: 

Internal Control — ^Tlic faculties and their officers and com- 
mittees actually determine policies goveromg admissions 
and curricula in all of the institutions studied, and they deter- 
mine policies governing degrees in all but one of the institutions. 
They help in the selection of faculty members in all but one 
of the institutions Studied and actually assist in the appointment 
of faculty members in five of the universities. In all of tlic 
cases included m this study the faculties and their officers .md 

'A Study ot the Ptobltm q( Faculty Conlrol lu Slate Unlvci&llica. by JoiciiU W Ibtd 

»A Comparative Smdy of ihe Problem of Control m the Adminialrnlion of llialicr Eduen- 

lion la the Tinned Slates and Europe, by Samuel KaUin 

114 
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committees help m the preparation of the budget and in two 
instances they assist ofTicially in the approval of the budget. 

E,\terfial Control — ^^Fhe university presidents (who are 
directly rcsponsuble to the governing boards) do not assist in 
determining policies governing admissions, nor do they assist in 
prescribing and controlling the curricula. In only one instance 
docs the president help in determining policies governing degrees 
The presidents cooperate in the selection of faculty incmibers 
in twenty-til rcc of the eases studied, and actually make the 
appointments iii all of the thirty-six instances. They assist m 
the preparation of the budget in all of the universities studied 
and actually approve the budget in all but one case 

Such a study should go far towards quieting the emo- 
tions of those restless proponents of academic freedom 
who apparently would make of university administration 
an old ladies’ sewing-bee. After all, in our American State 
universities, the rule, with rare exceptions, is that faculties 
control educational policies, while external boards and 
their presidents, as the responsible representatives of the 
State, control financial and business policies. 

Katzin’s study dealt with the same factors of control 
and three others, taking for its domain the universities of 
the United States, Germany, France, England, Belgium, 
Poland, and Italy. His versatility in the command of 
sevetal European languages enabled him to get at the 
history and legal bases of control in the charters, statutes, 
and other authoritative documents m the universities of 
these various countries. Brief quotations from his conclu- 
sions follow; 

The writer reaches the following conclusions* (1) that none 
of the continental European universities studied have complete 
faculty control, (2) that in Great Britain only a smaller part 
of the universities have complete faculty control, while in the 
greater part of British universities the control is divided be- 
tween the faculties and external boards, and (3) that in 
American universities, while they are legally entirely subject 
to external boards of control, m actual practice the faculties 
participate to a considerable extent in the exercise of important 
basic powers or functions of control 

The writer, therefore, concludes that while there is a certain 
amount of contrast between America and Europe in the rcla- 
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tlonship of the powers of control possessed (by university facul- 
ties to the powers of control possessed by boards of control or 
other external agencies, that contrast is not as great as the 
critics of American universities control maintain. Neither arc 
the European universities in general free from outside control, 
as It IS claimed by the critics, nor arc the American universities 
entirely under outside control. Essentially — whether m Amenta 
or in Europe — university control is "mixed control," as both 
in America and in Europe the faculties and external agenues 
collaborate in the exercise of functions of tontrol. 

These two theses constitute valuable contributions of 
a factual chaiacter towards the better understanding of a 
problem wliere the literature has hitherto been largely 
polemical. 

OTHER RECENT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY THESES IN THE 
FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Another doctotal thesis dealing with administiation in 
higher education is that of Dr. Alexandei Brody who also 
chose the American State university for his realm of inves- 
tigation.® Using court decisions as his basic source mate- 
rial the author has brought together by discriminating 
analysis and well-nigh indefatigable labor a valuable body 
of legal principles and practices for the guidance of those 
interested in the administration of State univeisities. Let 
presidents and potential presidents take note. 

Still another important study of a State univeisity ad- 
ministrative problem is found in the thesis of Dr. Oscar C. 
Schwiering of the University of Wyoming.^ Heie the 
author deals with the problem of reorganization of the 
first two years of university work with especial reference to 
the better adaptation of curricula to the needs of students 
After a thorough study of experiments and piogies- 
sive piactlces in colleges, junior colleges, and umveisitics 
throughout the countiy, application is made of principles 
thus derived to conditions in the University of Wyoming 

*The Reiaiion of Govern ment to Higher Hducfttiorij by Alexander Brody 
»Currlcula Reorganization In the Lower Diviaion of Stale Univeraitica with Special Appli- 
cation to the Uiuver&lty of Wyoming 
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from whicli tlie author had collected extensive data re- 
gal ding students. 

Dr. Milton D. Pioctor, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Uniontown, Pa., in a thesis entitled Terminal 
Cuiricula in the Coal-Mining Industiy, piesent a thorough- 
going study of the pioblems of detcimining two-year ter- 
minal ciuiicula of a vocational chaiacter for junior colleges 
located in cities and communities of the bituminous coal 
mining aieas of Pennsylvania, Maiyland, West Viiginia, 
and Ohio. The timeliness of such a study becomes ap- 
paicnt when it is lealized that from a State point of view 
the picscnt legislation lelativc to the junior college in 
Pennsylv.ani.'i is veiy limited and inadequate. 

Dean Frans A. Eiicsson of Upsala College in a thesis 
entitled Fieshman Failuies and How to Prevent Them, 
studies 402 fieshman students, appioximately 100 students 
at each of four Swedish Lutheran colleges; Upsala, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Bethany, and Augustana Colleges. The 
fieshmcn cnlciing these colleges in September 1930 were 
given the Otis Sclf-Administeiing Tests of Mental Ability, 
Flighcr Examination, Foim A, the Aineiican Council Psy- 
chological Examination, 1930 Edition, and the Iowa High 
School Content Examination, Foim A-1, The midyear 
scholaiship marks made by these freshmen were compared 
with their scoies made on these tests. From among the 
fieshmen at Upsala whose scholarship had been leported 
as unsatisfactory after the fiist six weeks, contiol and ex- 
perimental gioups were formed equal in numbei and ap- 
proximately so in test scores and scholarship maiks. The 
contiol group was allowed to continue its program with 
other fieshmen with no special attention during the 
semester. The other gioup was organized into a special 
class for supei vised study peiiods meeting 50 minutes 
twice a week for approximately 10 weeks. It was found 
that the student's scoie on the American Council Psycholo- 
gical Examination indicates success in scholarship to a much 
rlpirree than do scores on the other two tests 
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Evolution of the Common School^ by Edward H. Reis- 
NER* New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 
590 pages. 

A history oE the elementary school from its beginnings in the medieval 
town to the present Emphasis upon the relation of popular education 
to changes in social and economic life, and to changes in the conception 
of the indWidual and his relationship to human society Excellent pro^ 
fcssional background for elementary teachers 

Culture and Education tn Amenca, by Harold Rugg, 
New York; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931, 
404 pages. 

A background of the progressive education movement, written in 
terms of the social and intellectual history of American culture, and 
pointing out needed steps m educational reconstruction. The author 
emphasizes in his preface that the volume is a statement of the educa- 
tional theory underlying the sonal science pamphlets. Particularly 
recommended to all teachers using those pamphlets. 

The Teacher's Relationships, by SliELDOK Emmor Davis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930, 416 
pages, 

An Interesting discussion of the ideals and relationships which arc the 
care of the emerging professional attitude among teachers Every 
teacher would profit by the reading of this book. 

Society and Education, by John A. Kinneman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, 558 pages 

A text m educational sociology, primarily designed for colleges, 
teachers colleges, and normal schools, emphasizing throughout the prob- 
lem of curriculum construction in terms of the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for social participation, and constructive attack upon the problems 
of modern American life Particularly good presentation of the educa- 
tional IrapUcations of contemporary social problems. 

Principles of American Secondary Education, by Edgar M. 
Draper and Alexander C Roberts New York: 
The Century Company, 1932, 549 pages. 

Believing that secondary education con‘?titiitc'i the greatest social 
experiment in American life, the authors have set out to present a 
comprehensive picture of the secondary school in its contemporary 
social setting, and of its problems as its size, scope, and functions have 
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increased Perhaps the best textbook on secondary education. Cer- 
tainly one that should challenge tlic attention of every administrator 
and teacher, 

Every 7 nan’s Book of Flying, by Orville H. Kneen. New 
York: Frederick A, Stokes Company, 1930, 406 
pages. 

The average high^school boy has now progressed so far m his 
knowledge of things aeronautical that he is no longer interested in a 
book setting forth elementary principles. For some time, he has been 
looking for something different in aeronautical literature, it is my 
impression that bis desire will be satis^ed with Everyman s Book of 
Flying This book might be described as of secondary grade in the 
subject and yet not so technical as to prove discouraging to the boy 
and girl of high-school age. Encyclopedic in scope, it is, nevertheless, 
sufficiently in detail to give the reader an accurate knowledge of the 
airplane, aircraft instruments, navigation, meteorology, engines, con- 
struction detaib, servicing, and repairing It contains a very thought- 
provoking chapter entitled "Jobs in Aviation,** 

The History of Physical Education tn QoUeges for Women, 
by DofioTHY S. Ainsworth. New York; A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1930, 116 pages 

Professor Dorothy S. Ainsworth of Smith College has rendered great 
service to the profession of physical education by her contributions to 
the history of physical education in colleges for women The book 
contains a collection of rare photographs of physical-education activities 
which were taken in the latter part of the nineteenth century This 
collection alone makes the book of great value. In addition to this the 
book contains a number of very interesting diagrams and figures This 
contribution to history is really readable which is more than can be 
said for most histones. 

Systematic Sociology, by Leopold Von Wiese, adapted 
and amplified by Harold Becker. New York- John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1932, 772 pages. 

This book represents an effort to present sociology as a science clearly 
differentiated from other social sciences, such as political science, 
economics, and history. What gives this volume its distinction is that 
It is a systematic attempt to present the data of sociology as it has de- 
veloped in various nations. It is not merely a philosopy of society 
Such an exact and discriminating presentation of sociology as a science 
is greatly needed and the author has done the job effectively We predict 
for the book wide use as a fundamental text in sociology courses and 
as a supplementary text in all courses in sociology. 
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Problems of City Ltfe, A Study in Uiban Sociology, by 
Mausice R. Davie. New Yorlci John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1932, 730 pages. 

This book is a penetrating study of modern city life in all its essential 
aspects. The significant fact about the volume is that it, unlike most 
books of Its kind, deals with all the human problems incident to present- 
day city life and is not a mere compcndiuiii of pathological conditions 
The central theme of the book is the problem of adaptation to physical 
and human environment It is an unusual text foi classes m urban 
sociology and at the same time provides valuable source material for 
courses m education and sociology Every teacher in urban communities 
ought to study this volume. 

Aspects of the Social History of America, by Theodore 
S izEE, Andrew C. McLaughlin, Dixon Rvan 
Fox, and Henry Seidel Canby Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1931, 120 pages 

This volume contains the four Mary Tuttle Bourdon lectures at 
Mount Holyoke College, 1930-1931, In scholarly and accurate fashion 
they depict social progress in Massachusetts and eastern sections of the 
American Commonwealth during their first three hundred ycarSi The 
changes th^it have taken place are suggested through what lias happened 
in America u art and literature, and through contrasting rcftectiona by 
reputable historians on the ways and haibits of living exercised by our 
revoUmtionary forebears with that of today. 


Ho^ We Inherit^ by Edgar Altenburg. New Yoik: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1928, 273 pages. 

Unlike most books written to explain the mechanism of heredity and 
Its implications to students of education and others not engaged in 
special biological sciences this book is singularly free from propaganda 
As a text its sole aim seems to be the clarification of the hereditary 
processes, and to this end the employment of the narrative form is 
commendable since it gives the phenomena described their natural dynamic 
order. The author has gone further than most writers of elementary 
genetics texts in describing the evidences for each major generalization. 
When accompanied by a senes of separately published ‘Reports'* the 
book represents an introductory college course in genetics. 


Character Building for Jumor-High-School Grades, by 
Elvin H. Fishback. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1930, 232 pages. 
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Tlus little volume is a distinct addition to the limited literature now 
available for use in junior-high-school homeroom groups^ Based as it 
IS upon the episodic approach to actual problem situations, we hnd in 
It the use of a generally accepted method in character and citizenship 
education. 


The Ninth Yearbookj The Principal and Adniimstration. 
Bulletin of the Department of Elementaiy School 
Piincipals of the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1930, 731 pages 

To those who have been making any considerable use of the year- 
books of the Department of Elementary School Principals, it is common 
knowledge that the Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals stands out as one of the distinctive contributions to 
this series One has only to make a study of these pages to be convinced 
that good supervision is contingent upon and therefore must be preceded 
by good administration The Ninth Yearbook is living and vital It 
serves as a very practical and useful handbook for elementary-school 
principals, both experienced and inexperienced 

Sotcerers of Dobu, by R F. Fortune, New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1932, 318 pages. 

Dr Fortune’s book is an anthropological study which will be found 
ilium in atingly intelligible to sociologists As a young representative of 
the functional approach to anthropology, the author has portrayed in 
a vivid, illustrative way the physiology of native life and outlook in the 
Dobuan area of Molcnesia* All phenomena, natural and social, are the 
result of magical operations controlled by men in possession of secret 
formulae which, pass from maternal uncle to sister’s son Hence social 
life IS a battle of sorcerers, 

The Democratic Philosophy of Education, companion to 
Dewey’s Democrary and Education, by Herman 
Harrell Horne New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932, 547 pages 

As the early mediaeval universities had their commentaries on Aris- 
totle, there js good historic precedent for a student’s vade mecum on 
Dr John Dewey’s Democracy and Edticaiton Chapter by chapter a 
man, who is well known as a masterful university teacher, sets forth m 
simple, direct style the educational philosophy of the master Valuable 
comment and criticism accompany the clear exposition that characterizes 
the volume Having had considerable experience in using Dewey’s book 
as a text, the reviewer is not only convinced of the timeliness of this 
volume but of its high quality as a commentary 
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Comentus, by H. W. Keatinge. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1931, 255 pages 

In this new volume on Comcnius, the author acknowledges his debt to 
his previous translation and treatise on Comcni vis's The Great Didactic 
m 1896 Students of the history of education have always found Co- 
mcnius a fruitful source of many phases of contemporary education. 
Thus, this volume may be of timely value to those who ^re interested m 
the discovery of what this great sixtccnth^ccntury scholar was thinking 
about the problems of education in Kis dayi 


Educational Sociology, by Daniel tl Kulp, II, New 
York.: Longmans, Green and Company, 1932, xvid- 
591 pages. 

This book represents an attempt of a tmined sociologist to present a 
scientific approach to the study of educational sociology In this attempt 
the writer has presented one of the best texts for beginning classes m 
educational sociology that has so far appeared We can perhaps best 
indicate the nature of this text by giving its main divisions, ,\s follows 
(1) education in the community, (2) elementary concepts of the socio- 
logy of education, (3) theory and data for policy-making in schools, 
(4) sociology: methods and history- 

The Awakening Community, by Mahy Mims and Geor- 
gia Williams Moritz. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, 273 pages. 

This is the story of the way in which several hundred physically 
unattractive, spiritually impoverished, economically clevitali/.ed rural 
farming communities in Louisiana arc organizing their resources and 
their leadership to create more wholesome and more satisfying condi- 
tions of social life. At the present time, when so much effort is being 
directed towards the solution of the social problems caused hy factors 
that arc disorganizing community life, this story of the Jivnkeinng 
Comrnuntty is a refreshing and valuable contribution to the literature 
of community organization. 

Social Aims tn a Changing World, by Walter G Beach. 
California: Stanford University Press, 1932, 165 
pages. 

The book contains a reflective and philosophicnl discussion of the 
author's observations of our changing social life, Tile present social 
situation is analyzed, concrete problems growing out of it arc discussed , 
and the aims which should guide community and social action arc pointed 
out 
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Educational Service: Its Functions and Possibilities, by 
Howard D. Langford, New York; Buieau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia UiUversity, 
1931, 202 pages. 

This IS a study of practices in education in terms of philosophical 
principles. Tile author is a Canadian and takes his illustrations from 
the Province of Ontario, The value of the book to students of educa- 
tion in the United States is not impaired by the source of the illustra- 
tivc material In fact, the obvious parallelism in the educational work 
of the countries increases interest in the analysis presented Two 
tendencies in educational service are found by the author. (1) emphasis 
on the fulfillment of immediate life needs, and (2) emphasis on the 
fulfillment of uniform social requirements. The results of cither of 
these tendencies in school work are clearly characterized The book is 
stimulating and helpful It should be widely read, especially iby school 
administrators who arc responsible for formulating educational policies 

The Management of the School Money^ by Henry C. 
Morrison Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932, 522 pages- 

In a time when even so vital a factor as public education in the 
United States must, of necessity, be subjected to strictest economy, the 
appearance of such a book as The Management of the School Money 
IS of particular significance The author has so organized and presented 
his material that not only the school official, but also the lay reader 
may derive a clear and comprehensive overview of the many problems 
involved in present-day financial administration of schools, and an insight 
into the soundest procedure towards their ultimate solution The book 
is not one of accounting devices. These have their places The adminis- 
trator must deal with financial policies, and the principles underlying 
sound policy making are set forth clearly m the text 


Americans Story as Told in Postage Stamps, by Edward 
Monington Allen. New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1930, viu+167 pages 

Tile author, the headmaster of the Mohegan School for iboys, recog 
nizing the potency of the collecting instinct m boys and girls of grammar- 
school age, has provided them with a new type of stamp album which 
“will help to a better understanding of our nation’s history’* 

Realizing that '’the zeal for possession may crowd out the true mean- 
ing which the postage stamp has to convey," he has sought to direct 
attention to these bits of colored paper as so many “miniature symbols 
which recall the tremendous events which shaped our^ destinies and the 
remarkable personalities who labored that America might grow " 
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The Mastery of Sex Through Psychology and Religion, 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932, 246 pages. 

Here IS a tCKt in which important in{ormatioa regarding the subject 
is presented in a straightforward way The aut!ior*s contribution is 
well biEttressed by important forewords from Dr Herbert Gray and 
Dr J. R. Rees. The book is perhaps as good as any m its field 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Actwiiy Movement, by Hlssong Baltimore. Warwick and York. 
Adfvsimg the School to the Ghtld, by WashbuniCt Yoiikcrs-on-Hudson, 
New York’ World Book Company 

Anger lu Young Children, by Goodcnougli Minneapolis' University 
of Minnesota Press. 

Behind the Scenes IFith Ourselves, by Ramus New York: The Cen- 
tury Company 

Concepts of Sociology, by Eubank Boston: D C. Heath and Company 
Crime, Crunvids and Criminal Justice, by Cantor. New York Henry 
Holt and Company 

Criminal, Judge and the Public, by Alexander and Staub New York 
Tile Macmillan Company, 

Delinquent Child Publication of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, New York The Century Company. 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, by Symonds. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Education for Home and Family Life Publication of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, New York The Cen- 
tury Company 

Educatton in Hungary, by Kiornis New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Educational Ctisis in Sweden tn the Light of Arneiican E\penettcej by 
Bogoslovsky. New York: Columbia University Press 
Educational Experunents in Industry, by Peffer New York The 
Macmillan Company 

Financial and Social Success in IV elf are Plans, Kansas City Inter- 
collegiate Press 

French Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth Cenhny, by La 
Pontaineric. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
Guidance tn Secondary Schools, by Koos and Kefauver New York 
The Macmillan Company, 

Human Sterilization, by Landman New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

I Was a Stutterer, Stories from Life. New York: Grafton Press, 
Inghs Lecture, 1932, by Learned. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 
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In/erpretaltons of Pftysicul Education, edited by Nash. New York* 

A S U a rues and Company. 

luterrelaiton^ in the Behavior of Y oiinff Children, hy Arrington New 
York Hureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

John Dewey t Fdueaiot , by Wallcnrod Pans Jouve and CIc, edlteurs 

Juvenile J^ehfuiuemy, by Reckless and Smith New York McGraw* 
fill! Hook Company, Inc 

Laws of lIuTiutn Nature, hy Wheeler. New York; D Appleton and 
Com Pliny. 

Man (ind Prehntes, hy Spcnglcr New York Alfred A Knopf 

Medical Value of Psychoanalysts, by Alexander New York W W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. 

My Parents — Ft tends or Euerntes, by Payne New York Brewer, 
Warren and Putnam, Inc 

Nvtrifton Growth and Development of the Child, Part III. Publica- 
tion of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, New York: The Century Company. 

Organization and Activities of the National Education Association, iby 
Scllc. New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Organization for the Care of Handicapped Children Publication of 
tlic White House Conference on Child Health and Protection! 
New York* The Century Company, 

Parent liducntson PiibJication of the White House Conference on 
Cliild Health and Protection. New York: The Century Company 

Pilgrims of I^usslan-Town, by Young, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 

Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of Preschool Children, by 
Van Alstync. Chicago The University of Chicago Press 

Principles of Health Education, by Turner. Boston: D. C Heath and 
Company 

Principles of Social Legislation, by Callcott, New York* The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Prognostic P^alue of Certain F actors Related to 'Teaching Success, by 
Ullman. Ashland, Ohio* A- L Garber Company. 

Public Health Orgamzation Publication of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protechon. New York* The Century 
Company. 

Pupil Adnistment i,i the Modern School, iby Flemming New York 
niirciui of Piililicattons, Teachers College, Columbia Umver^^. 

Reading! i„ Cilizeushtp, by Jones and Vandcnbosch New York The 

Macmillan Company ^ ^ i rr-u t i, 

Remaien of Mankind, by Washbume. New York: The John Day 

Company, 
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Rurpl Commumiyj by Sanderson Boston* Ginn and Company 

Edticaiion in Schools, Publication of Wliitc House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. New York The Century Com- 
pany 

Schizophrenia, by Lundholin Durham, North Carolina* Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 

School Health Program Publication of White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York The Century Company. 

Sexnal Side of Marriage, by Exncr New York. W. W Norton and 
Company, Inc. 

Social Hygiene in Schools Publication of White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York* The Century Company 

Social Pathology, by Mangold New York; The Macmillan Company 

Some Aspects of the Social Sciences in the Schools 1931. Yearbook 
of the National Council for Social Studies. Philadelphia McKinley 
Publishing Company 

Student Self-Support at the University of Minnesota, by Umstattd, 
Minneapolis* University of Minnesota Press. 

Teacher Supply and Demand tn Ohio, 1929-1930, jby Anderson and 
Foster. Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 

Tests and Measurements, by Palmer. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

The Child and Flay, by Rogers. New York: The Century Company. 

Tioenty-five "Years, edited by Doll, Vineland. Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey. 

Use and Inierpreiatwn of Educational Tests, by Greene and Jorgenson 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

Vocaitonal Guidance Publication of the White Plouse Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York: The Century Company 

JVhohsome Personality, by Burnham. New York D Appleton and 
Company. 

Young Lonigan, by Farrell. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 



NEiWs From the field 

The next annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will 
(be held at Cincinnatii Ohio, during the Christmas holiday season. 

Dr Charles C Peters of Pennsylvania State College is chairman 
of the section on educational sociology of the American Sociological 
Society. 

Dr. David Kulp, II, professor of educational sociology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has returned to his work after spending 
Jus sabbatical leave in the Orient 

Mr. Austin Coulson, deputy superintendent of the Albany, New 
York, public schools, has been elected to the office of superintendent 
of schools to succeed Dr. C Edward Jones who retired at the end of the 
past school year 

Dr. A. T Stanforth, professor of educational psychology of the 
Pennsylvania State College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
been elected principal of the Sewanhaka High School at Floral Park, 
New York, and Miss Olive Bucks has been elected dean of girls in 
the same institution. 

Dr W A Gore, who for the past several years was director of the 
Bureau of Appointments of the School of Education of New York 
University, has been elected superintendent of schools at Hempstead, 
New York 

Mr T. P. Calkins, superintendent of schools at Hempstead, New 
York, retired and is now director of the Bureau of Appointments of the 
School of Education of New York University. 

Mr Francis J Brown, formerly of the education department, 
Rochester University, received his PhD. degree in the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University in June and has now been appointed 
assistant professor of education m the department of educational soci- 
ology of New York University. 

Mr. Harvey A Wright has ibeen selected as professor of mathe- 
matics at Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky 

Mr Edmund Tink has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Kearny, New Jersey. 

Mr John Wilcox has been chosen as superintendent of schools at 
Hackensack to succeed the late Dr W A Smith 

The Journal of Higher Education is published to serve as a pro- 
fessional journal for the sixty-seven thousand teachers and officers of 
the colleges and universities in the United States Dr W. W. Charters 
of Ohio State University is the editor This publication is m its fourth 
year. The address is Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

The New England Institute of International Relations held a ten- 
day session during (he summer at Wellesley College The purpose of 
this organization is the promotion of world peace. 
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Dr. Joseph Rosier, president of the State Teachers College at Fair- 
mount, IS the new president o^ the National Education Association 

Dr Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools of Milwaukee, is 
the president of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association 

Dr. Stuart A. Rice, professor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, lias joined a similar department at the University of 
Chicago. 


CONTRIBUTORS* PAGE 

Dr Walfrcd A, Anderson received liis B.S degree in 1921 and hts 
M,S degree m 1922 from Iowa State College and a PhD degree in 
1929 from Cornell University. From 1930 to 1931 he was a member 
of the Fact-Finding Staff of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, studying the social «ind economic organization of rural China, 
and from 1931 to the present time assistant professor of rural social 
organization at Cornell University^ Dr. Anderson is the author of 
several bulletins of the North Carolina Experiment Station on the 
standards of living of farm people in Wake County, North Carolina 

Dr John Oscar Creager received his A.B, degree In 1897 and his 
AM. degree m 1899 from Yale University and a PhD. degree in 1926 
from Ncmt York University. He was president of Lebanon University, 
Ohio, from 1901 to 1908, president of State Normal School and pro- 
fessor of education in University of Wyoming from 1910 to 1912, 
dean of College of Education, University of Wyoming, from 1912 to 
1917; State Commissioner of Education, Wyoming, from 1917 to 1919, 
president of State Normal School, Flagstaff, Arizona, from 1919 to 
1920, dean of College of Education, University of Arizona, from 1920 
to 1926, and professor of education in New York University since 1926 

Mr. Walter A. Lunden received his AB. degree from Gustavus 
Adolphus College, his B D. degree from Northwestern Divinity School, 
his A M, degree from the University of Minnesota, and is a candidate 
for a PhD degree at Harvard University He is engaged in making 
a study of 'The Distribution and Mobility of the Faculty m the 
University of Pittsburgh, 1900-1931,“ 

Dr William Withers received the bachelors, masters, and doctor^s 
degrees from Columbia University Dr, Withers has recently collabo- 
rated with Dr. Harold F Clark m a study of the relations of education 
to the supply of labor, and during the past year has organized an Edu- 
cational Economics Association composed of high-school and college 
teachers of economics in New York City His fields of major interest 
arc public finance and the relations between education and economics 
Dr, Withers is the author of The ReUrement of National Debts which 
will be published this fall. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Journal of Educational Sociology has entered 
well upon its sixth year but, as has already been announced, 
under new managennent. The department of educational 
sociology, of the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, has assumed full responsibility for the management 
as well as the editorial policy. Therefore the entire re- 
sponsibility for The Journal lies in our hands. We shall 
thus welcome criticism and suggestions at all times. If 
you like The Journal, tell us about it and if, on the 
other hand, you feel that we can make a better Journal 
we shall be just as glad to hear from you. 

We shall be particularly interested to hear from our 
readers about our policy of presenting special numbers. 
During the coming year, in addition to the September 
number devoted to the Boys’ Club Study and the October 
number dealing with College Education, there will be others 
on the Motion Picture and Education, Special Education, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Education, and Educational Psy- 
chology versus Educational Sociology We shall be inter- 
ested to know whether you like the special numbers better 
than the regular issues 
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Since we now control The Journal in its entirety we 
have the freedom, we have not had before to make The 
Journal what we would like. In September 1927 we 
wrote : 

In venturing upon a new enterprise, and especially in the 
publication of a new journal for educators, it is important 
to make sure that such an enterprise will be worth the effort 
of those who arc committing themselves to it and worth the 
time of Its contemplated readers. With the numerous journals 
available it is highly pertinent to examine meticulously the 
field to ascertain whether a new journal is necessary. Nothing 
short of necessity warrants the publication of a new magazine 
devoted to the theory and practice of education. Is there such 
■warrant for The Jourhai, op Educational Sociology'' 

At that time we answered this question in the affirmative 
and gave as our reason that, while there are a number of 
magaaines that accept articles devoted to sociology in its 
application to education, no one magazine is devoted ex- 
clusively to that field. We asserted that the sociological 
aspect of education cannot be properly represented without 
the emphasis that will come from a journal devoted to 
educational sociology. The five years of our experience 
have confirmed us in our judgment, and we are now en- 
tering upon a new period with the hope of retaining the 
friends who have cooperated with us in the enterprise as 
it has developed so far and with the hope of making many 
new friends in the future. 


“Related and Subsidiary Studies" on page 173 is an 
important part of the Boys' Club Study {see the September 
1932 number). It was omitted from that number for 
lack of space. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF CRIME PREVENTION 

Nathan Peyser 

Education is the process of effecting changes In human 
behavior. Changes result from but one phenomenon, 
from the reaction of the individual to stimuli in his en- 
vironment. All that the teacher, parent, and minister can 
do is arrange situations, so as to induce suitable responses 
and thus develop desirable patterns of behavior. Good 
behavior is wholesome, satisfactory adjustment, socially 
approved interaction of the human organism and its en- 
vironment; delinquent conduct is defective adjustment, 
psychologically similar in its causation to acceptable be- 
havior. 

The development of human conduct is complicated be- 
yond the possibility of precise analysis, external stimuli 
are multiple in kind and infinite in number, -while internal 
organic and psychological factors are oftentimes intricately 
interassociated and unpredictably variable in nature. Con- 
sequently, we cannot set up a single formula descriptive 
of the process. We cannot hope to reach a single ex- 
planation for any species of behavior aberration or to set 
up a corrective formula that will Inevitably solve any 
problem at hand. 

Misconduct is one of the overt expressions of personal 
maladjustment Seen from its broadest angle the problem 
of crime prevention is the problem of education. At the 
outset, however, it must be recognized that the school is 
but one of the many situations confronting the child in the 
course of his growth. The home, the street, the theater, 
the movie house, the newspaper, the church, and the 
library — all play their parts in shaping his attitudes, 
molding his habits, fashioning his Ideals, and forming his 
interests and appreciations. In fact, from both the stand- 
points of lateness of school admission, and the small 
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amount of time spent by the child in school, the latter in- 
stitution is in a position not at all advantageous with 
respect to character and personality development. Dean 
Withers has told us that less than 7 per cent of the total 
time at the disposal of the child is spent in school under 
the eye of the teacher. Often the efforts of the teachei 
are rendered futile because of the more proti acted con- 
ditioning of an unfortunate home environment or of a 
vicious out-of-school companionship 

The school does not receive the child initially until he 
is five, SIX, or seven years of age. Every psychiatrist, re- 
gardless of the school to which he may belong, will attest 
the supreme importance of the first five or six years of the 
child’s life in determining his attitudes, repressions, and 
conflicts, which often prove to be the root causes and 
impulsions of future misconduct, Freud says, "Educators 
must transfer the main emphasis in education to the earli- 
est years of childhood. The little human being is fre- 
quently a finished product in his fourth or fifth year and 
only gradually reveals in later years what lies bulled in 
him.” The responsibility for infantile inhibitions and 
compulsions, for early conditioned attitudes and responses, 
cannot be placed at the door of the school, 

Nevertheless, the school, as the only agency consciously 
and deliberately organized by the State for the education 
of its citizenship, must assume its share of the social obli- 
gation for the proper moral development of the young. 
From the practical standpoint these questions immediately 
arise : What can the school do to mold the characters of 
Its children? What activities shall it introduce to realize 
its objectives? What attitudes shall it adopt? What 
procedures shall it follow? What practices shall it avoid 
as piejudictal to the well-being of its pupils? What can 
the teachers and supervisors do to safeguard the peison- 
alities of the children from the internal maladjustments 
that find their manifestation in neuroses, psychoses, and 
delinquencies? 
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It would be of no value whatsoever to attempt to indi- 
cate specific activities that should be introduced or to sug- 
gest particular devices to accomplish these purposes. All 
that should be recommended are general objectives and 
procedures that must find specific, concrete expression in 
terras of the special problems of each school and of the 
paiticular circumstances in each case. 

Teachers must first of all become highly conscious of 
their obligations with reference to the spiritual life of 
the child. Chaiacter building should not be relegated to 
a subordinate position nor regarded as an accidental factor 
in the school program. The attention of the teachers must 
be fixated, not upon subjects, subject matter, and scholastic 
results, but rather upon children as human beings, upon 
their health, their happiness, their developing personalities, 
and their problems of adjustment to life, to reality. Teach- 
ers must set up as conscious goals the conservation of 
the social and personal integrity of their children. Crime 
and other forms of maladjustment arc often escape and 
substitute mechanisms, compensations for inferiority con- 
flicts, they are expressions of emotional instabilities, symp- 
toms of loss of psychic integrity. Teachers must inspire 
confidence and engender courage. Nothing more promis- 
ing has entered into contemporary educational philosophy 
than the concept of mental health and its relationship to 
learning and conduct. Our newly established Bureau of 
Child Guidance is doing a splendid work in launching a 
program of teacher education in this regard. 

Teachers and supervisors must not restrict their vision 
to what happens within the walls of the classroom or of 
the school building. They must concern themselves with 
the entile life of the child in the home, in the street, in 
the playground, and in the classroom They must regard 
as a vital test of the efficiency of the so-called disciplinary 
activities of the school the carry-over into life outside of 
the habits, attitudes, emotions, and ideals they are seeking 
to engender. 
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The school should set up a character-building program 
that will be positive, constructive, and dynamic. Passivity, 
immobility, and acquiescence must not be the sole desid- 
erata, These qualities, raised by teachers into positions 
of prominence in the eyes of students of human personal- 
ity, appear as traits that are least desirable. Character 
building must not be left to chance. It must not be con- 
ceived in negative fashion, as a program of inhibitions 
and restraints. It must not be fornaalized or reduced 
to a pattern of words relating to good sentiments 
and virtuous ideas. It must not be isolated from 
the remainder of the school program, nor from the 
daily life of the child. Every element of school routine, 
atmosphere, and activity must be integrated into the gen- 
eral program in which superintendent, principal, teachers, 
parents, and children cooperate. 

Such a program must be predicated upon the postulation 
of definite goals— habits, attitudes, interests, and ideals. 
Supervisors and teachers must comprehend the psychology 
of character formation. They should understand the fac- 
tors that enter into the causation of normal personality 
and those that lead to conflict and maladjustment They 
must appreciate the Importance of wholesome school en- 
vironment; for example, of understanding and sympathy, 
of habit formation, of success and accomplishment, in the 
development of patterns of individual growth. Self-con- 
trol and inner control should be seen as the final objective, 
and disciplinary procedures should be so fashioned that 
external control will gradually be translated into inner 
control through a progressively increasing assumption by 
the pupils of responsibility for deliberation, choice, and 
behavior in school and out'of-school situations. 

The importance of our health and recreative programs 
cannot be stressed too strongly. Case studies of delinquents 
reveal a relationship between physical soundness and well- 
being and normal social adjustments. Ill-health, debility, 
organic defect, and organic malfunctioning give rise to 
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irritability, discouragement, feelings of inferiority, fear, 
resentment, and what may be called “volitional flabbiness.” 
Undoubtedly there is a causal relationship between endo- 
crinological functioning and individual behavior Every- 
thing that is done by the school to discover defects and 
deficiencies to secure treatment and correction, to safe- 
guard well-being, and to promote health habits and ideals 
will inevitably reflect itself into an improved outlook on. 
life and superior adjustment to environment. 

Men and women rarely go wrong in their busy, working 
ho'urs It is m their unemployed, free, and leisure periods 
that they commit mischief and crime. Idleness is the 
“devil’s workshop,” A study of the records of the in- 
mates of any correctional institution for adults will reveal 
the frequency with which crime is associated with unem- 
ployment and even more dramatically with unemployability. 
Surveys of juvenile delinquents reveal a similar situation, 
the high degree of correlation between misbehavior and 
truancy, idleness, misdirected play, desire for adventure, 
and vagrancy. The school can perform invaluable service 
by extending its program of vocational guidance, training, 
and placement; by the development of wholesome leisure 
interests and activities — physical, athletic, musical, aes- 
thetic, literary, and social. 

Most criminals have been school failures. Failure 
stands out strongly in the lives of the maladjusted. We 
must protect our children by diagnosing their needs more 
efficiently; by classifying them properly, by adjusting cur- 
ricula, class organization, and methodology to their par- 
ticular needs, interests, and abilities; by enlisting their 
interests; and by individualizing instruction. In each case, 
we must discover activities in which the child can be suc- 
cessful. We must treat each pupil on his own level, start- 
ing from where he is and leading him upward by suitable 
stages along the road of successful achievement. Success 
engenders interest and confidence, and leads to further 
success Failure begets loss of interest, inferiority feel- 
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ing, further failure, and ultimately escape or compensation 
in forms individually objectionable and socially undesirable. 

A perusal of the numerous studies that have been made 
of the causation of crime makes one fact stand out in 
bold relief — the fact of multiple determination. Delin- 
quency springs from a wide variety and usually from a 
multiplicity of alternative and converging influences. Most 
of these causes are so subtle and insidious that it is well- 
nigh impossible to trace their source or their paths of influ- 
ence upon the victim. At times the provocative factors 
seem to stand out clearly; at other times the condition is 
so subtle that the offensive act seems gratuitous and incom- 
prehensible. One investigator has traced more than 170 
distinct conditions, every one of which he maintains is 
conducive to misconduct. 

It is evident, however, that in any given case amid this 
tangle of accessory factors, some single circumstance — 
social, intellectual, emotional, or physical — stands out as 
the most prominent or the most influential 

Examination of the records of the inmates of our penal 
institutions in numerous cases, perhaps a majority, reveals 
a history, if not of juvenile delinquency, at least of patho- 
logical acts or conditions that might have been taken as 
premonitions, as warning signs of impending trouble. De- 
teriorating home conditions, unfortunate companionships, 
temperamental disturbances, morbid emotional conditions, 
truancy, misbehavior, vagrancy, intellectual disabilities, 
detrimental interests, defective family relations, to vary- 
ing degrees and in different combinations, are manifest. 
These, when viewed in retrospet, may be regarded as the 
causative agents, and when seen in prospect, may be con- 
sidered as threatening determiners of future maladjustment. 

In every school organization appear the perverse, the 
neurotic, the defective, the truant, the juvenile delinquent, 
the disorderly, the eccentric, the undependable, and the 
victims of unfortunate and degraded home and family rela- 
tionships. Not every member of this group will become 
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a criminal later, nor will every member of the so-called 
normal group develop into a good, moral member of so- 
ciety. We must not see pathology in every individual 
aberration nor human disaster in every social varation. 
Neveitheless, these conditions are potential factors in de- 
linquency causation. Often their occurrence is so acute 
that they may be envisaged as the inevitable forerunners 
of aggravated forms of later disorder. Here the school 
can function quite effectively. Teacher and supervisor 
should be on the aleit for the appearance of these antici- 
patory conditions. They should be in close enough touch 
with the home and with the outside life of the child to 
gain sufficient data as a basis for further action. A ten- 
tative diagnosis should be made and measures should be 
taken to secure adjustment of deteriorating factors Ade- 
quate adjustment should be made within the school in 
terms of grade and group reclassification, couise of study 
modification, changes in method of teaching, and teacher- 
pupil relationship Some one in the school or in touch 
with the school should be ready to assume the function of 
big brother or sister, or of father or mother surrogate, 
to give to that boy the understanding, the sympathy, the 
guidance, the oversight, and the help that he requires. A 
careful case study of the child should be made. He should 
be given a mental, physical, psychiatric, and environmental 
examiination The cooperation of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, of the department of ungraded classes, and of 
outside agencies should be secured. Additional ungraded 
classes for the segregation and specialized education of 
the mental defective and the borderline cases should be 
established so that all of the children of this type may be 
cared for. All this must reflect itself into the home. Every 
effort must be made to enlist the understanding and the 
cooperation of the paient or of a parent substitute in the 
form of bi other, sister, cousin, uncle, neighbor, or inter- 
ested citiz^en, in the adjustment of the child. The recre- 
ational activities of the delinquent must be supervised 
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Here and there experiments have been made by individual 
school supervisors aiming at the integration of the re> 
sources of a community — educational, recreational, re- 
ligious, philanthropic, medical, psychological, social, and 
moral — so as to bring about organiaed community action 
upon its own problems. In some cases, the schools making 
up the local community have united in this effort, have 
developed a corps of social-welfare workers and a number 
of new community agencies, such as a local preventive 
children’s court, a big-brother and sister organization, ad- 
ditional playground facilities, instrumentalities for check- 
ing up local neighborhood conditions, and parent-guidance 
groups. The united schools have become the nucleus of 
social integration and have taken the initiative in develop- 
ing a community consciousness and in organizing activities 
for the protection of the young. 

There is no problem confronting the school that is of 
greater importance than this. The problem of crime pre- 
vention cannot be separated from the problem of pre- 
venting any other form of individual and social maladjust- 
ment The school is the only agency of society that comes 
into contact with all of the children; it has the confidence 
of all persons ; it can secure the cooperation of all agencies, 
public and private; it reaches into all homes through its 
most emotionalized factor, the child. It can become the 
most potent force, not only for the teaching of subject 
matter, but, next to the home, for the conservation of the 
integrity of childhood and the protection of society. 



CREATIVE GENIUS OP THE SOVIETS’ 
CHILDREN 

P. JU. VOLOBNER 

The creative powers of children became long since the 
object of special attention and particular study on the 
part of pedagogues, pedologists, and children’s psycholo- 
gists. For the characteristics of the baby and his develop- 
ment, and the study of the child’s interests, the creative 
works of children appear to be a main source and fountain 
which must not be ignored. If such is the value of the 
creative genius of children for pedagogues and pedologists 
of capitalistic countries, it carries a much greater weight 
and significance for the pedagogue of the land of the 
Soviets, the land of socialism, the country where the liqui- 
dation of the remnants, scraps, and leftovers of the old 
life, and the development of the new socialistic economic, 
industiial, and productional relationship grows a new per- 
son, an individual of a new formation, of a new type. To 
study the creative genius of the Soviet baby, to compare 
it with the creative genius of the baby of the capitalistic 
countiies, to expose the specific singularities of the former 
means, to a great extent, to come near to the understand- 
ing of the peculiarities and singularities of development of 
the child of the land of socialism in construction. And that 
is why at the present time in Russia (and especially is it 
true for the Ukraine) there is going on a thoiough and 
complete study of children’s creative powers, a study to 
which are drawn the best scientific forces of the country 
and m which many pedagogical circles participate 

All childien’s creative woik could be classified as follows : 

1 Technical creative work 

2. Creative work — ^in plastics, music, and literature 

3. Creative work in the field of social life, the peda- 
gogical study work. 
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From the point of view of the Soviet pedologist-peda- 
gogue, the technical creative work of children and the work 
of children in the field of social life, the pedagogical study 
work, are of special interest. In these domains of knowl- 
edge the spedficum of a child living in the land of the 
Soviets is shown with the utmost clarity. The tremendous 
upheaval of social character, typified in the land of the 
Soviets, the struggle for mastering the highest level of 
techniques, the fight for the industrialization of the coun- 
tiy, polytechnization of the whole system of popular edu- 
cation from the lowest to the highest ranks — all these 
become the fundamental premise of the growth and de- 
velopment of children's technical creative genius and 
become the basic stimulus of the premise. 

The technical creative works of children, are creative 
works m which is reflected an interest in the most modern 
technique, the striving to grasp and master it. And it 
IS more and more apparent that m the technical creative 
work of children the objects of the primitive, backward 
technique, which so widely prevailed before the Revolution, 
disappear It Is more and more apparent, even from the 
youngest age, that the child of the Soviets starts to focus 
his thoughts upon modem technique, upon modern con- 
struction. But this, it seems, does not definitely indicate 
as yet the spectficum of the creative genius of the Soviet 
child The specificum begins where the most modern tech- 
nique, such as the object of striving, aspiration, and ren- 
dering, begins to unite itself with socialistic tendencies and 
trends, along the purposes and aim of the period of recon- 
struction. The technique not per se, not for itself, but the 
technique aiming at the battle for the new socialistic ordei 
of society, for the fulfillment of the task of Ptatilietka — ■ 
the Five-Year Plan — this feature is certainly most char- 
acteristic of children living in the land of the Soviets, in 
the country where all the capitalistic elements are being 
definitely eradicated, not only in the field of economics but 
in the psychics of human beings as well. Inventions directed 
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to rationalize socialistic production, developed for the bet- 
terment of conditions and quality of work, for the increase 
of It in the interests of the laboring class — this is the gen- 
eral line and trend of the technical creative woik of 
children. 

The same thing must also be said regarding the creative 
woik of Soviet children in the social field, the pedagogical 
study work. The drawing in of millions of workers in 
diiect contact with the social-political life of the countiy, 
put into practice by the whole policy of the Communist 
Party and by the power of the Soviets, gave birth to the 
wide activization of the entire laboring population of the 
land of the Soviets, and became a great stimulus for cre- 
ative work in the field of social activities. Millions of 
workers’ suggestions definitely directed towards the im- 
provement of industrial processes, the betterment of con- 
ditions of labor and activities of work, industrial consul- 
tations in which take part the entire collective of the enter- 
prise or institution, promotion of contre-plans-programs of 
tasks for improvements and the overfulfillment of the given 
tasks of production — these are the broad lines of the acti- 
vization of the laboring masses. All this only testifies 
to the fact that woik becomes in the land of the Soviets 
"a matter of honor, valor, and heroism” — becomes a real 
happy, creative labor. This cieative characteristic of 
work also shows itself very cleaily in the life of Soviet 
childien, in their social and study-educational activities. 
Childien of the Soviet School aie not simply “objects” — 
they are also “subjects” of study-educational work They 
aie not only passively accepting the pedagogical process 
but actively take a part in the rationalization of the process 
itself and in its construction 

In the histone decision of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Paity, “the elementary and the middle school, 
the fight for conscious self-disciplme among childien, te , 
the fight for di awing the childien into active, creative work 
in the school, this fight is emphasized as one of the most 
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essential problems of educational work at the present time. 

In the analysis and study of children’s creative genius, 
special attention should be given to their graphic, musical, 
and literary genius. Here again wc have the specific sin- 
gularities so characteristic in the Soviet child. These sin- 
gularities manifest themselves first of all in the tenor and 
thematics, in the social tendencies of children’s drawings, 
and in their musical and literary works. “Socialism in Con- 
struction” is the main trend of the thematics of Soviet 
children, together with “Class Struggle" and the “Fight 
for the Five-Year Plan." This la clearly indicated even 
in the drawings of the youngest children. And the same 
is seen with even greater clarity and strength in the draw- 
ing of children of an older age. 

If we regard that the child shows himself in his creative 
work, particularly is this true in the fields of graphics, lit- 
erature, and music. It is easily seen that the Soviet child 
expresses himself as an enthusiast in the socialistic recon- 
struction of the country. The child is absorbed by the 
processes of this reconstruction, and from them he gets his 
images, his colors, and his thematics. The Soviet child in 
his creations is wholly of the socialistic construction, is 
fully in It. That is why the Soviet pedagogic studies and 
analyzes with such attention the creative woiks of childien 
In these works the Soviet pedagogue finds what is so neces- 
sary for his work; he finds the characteristics of the child 
of our days, the days of socialistic construction. And this 
child most certainly shows itself to be the real child of 
socialism. 



EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

O. Myking Mehus 

One of the objections tnnde against extracurricular ac- 
tivities is that the student who is actively engaged in many 
activities makes low grades in his regular academic sub- 
jects. This objection will be considered in this article in 
the light of objective data. 

The data used in this article were gathered in a study 
the writer made of the extracurricular activities of the 
students at the University of Minnesota in 1924-1925 and 
at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, in 1927-1928. 
The scope of these investigations was described in a recent 
article in School and Society} 

A total of 962 students were enrolled at Wittenberg 
College. Of this number 95.8 per cent filled out question- 
naires in which they indicated the extracurricular activities 
in which they participated. These questionnaires were 
carefully checked by the writer for omissions or errois. 
The scholarship quotients’* and intelligence scores® were 
secured from the registrar’s office 

Table I gives the distribution of the scholarship quotient 
and the intelligence score of the students at Wittenberg 
College for the fiist semester of 1927-1928 distributed 
according to the number of extracun iailai activities in 
which they participated. The students are divided into 
three groups — those who participated in no campus activi- 
ties, those who participated in two or three campus activi- 
ties, and those who participated in five or more campus 

*0 Mykinv Mchua, ^‘Extra-Curricular Activities of College Studenta,” School and 
Society, XXXV, April 23. 1932, 574-76 

‘“Scholarship Quotient" Is the term used to designate the quotient which is secured by 
dividing the nurnlier of quality point*! by the number of credit hours Each credit hour 
of “A" c^iuala 4 quality points, each credit hour of “B” equals 3 quality poinU, each credit 
hour of "C" equals 2 quality pomta, and each credit hour of "D'* equals 1 quality point 

•The intelligence score is secured by the following intelligence tests, given in the years 
designated 1924, Morgan's lest (1927-28 seniors), 1925 and 192(5, Thurston’s test (1927-28 
juniors and bo] ) ho mores) , 1927, Ohio State University, Number 12 test (1927 28 freshmen) 
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activities These gtoups are divided into men and women 
and into the four college classes. 

TABLE I 

Distribution op Scholarship Quotient and Intelligence Score op Students at 
'W mENBERG College Accoruing to Number of Activities in Which They 
Participated 
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The median scholarship quotient for the total number 
of students in each of the three categories of activities 
shows that the men who participated in no campus activity 
have a median scholarship quotient of 1.96, while tlie men 
in two and three activities have a median of 2 12, and the 
gioup in five or moie activities has a median scholarship 
quotient of 2.67. This same tendency is found among 
the women — those in no campus activity have a median 
scholaiship quotient of 2 25 ; those in two or three campus 
activities have a median of 2 65 ; while those in. five or 
more campus activities have a median scholarship quotient 
of 2.91. 

This indicates that the students who are the most active 
in campus activities are the students who tend to receive 
the highest giades in academic subjects, while those who 
participate in no campus activity tend to receive the lowest 
grades. 

The freshman and sophomore men and the freshman 
women show this same tendency, while the junior and senior 
men and the senior women show a lower scholarship quotient 
for the students in no campus activity than for those in five 
or more activities, but the junior men and senior women 
have a lower scholarship quotient for those in two or three 
activities than for those in no campus activity. So far as 
the junior men are concerned, this may be explained by 
the fact that the junior men in two or three campus activi- 
ties have a much lower intelligence score than those in no 
campus activities. The figures for the intelligence scores 
for the senior men and women are not complete, so no 
such explanation can be given. Another factor is that the 
absolute number in no activity is very small — thiee junior 
men, eight senior men, and six senior women. 

The sophomore and junioi women show the highest 
scholaiship quotient among the women who paiticipate in 
no campus activity, but heie too the absolute numbers aie 
small — seven sophomore women and three junior women 
The sophomore and junior women who participate in five 
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or more activities have a higher scholarship quotient than 
those who paiticip^te in two or three activities. 

As indicated above, these figmes seem to show that in- 
tensive participation in extracunicular activities does not 
necessarily mean low scholaiship for the participants. 

Ignoiing all the medians which arc computed on only 
five or less students it is found that in eveiy class, except 
among the sophomore women, the more active students 
have a higher intelligence score than the less active stu- 
dents (Table I). This suggests that possibly extiacuniculai 
activities are a means whereby those of higher mentality 
expend some of their surplus mental energy 

A study of a sample group of 321 students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota reveals the same tendency as is 
shown m the above facts. A group of 150 women and 
171 men were divided into three gioups — no activities, two 
or three activities, and five or more activities These were 
divided quite evenly among the three upper classes. 

A summary of the average and median honor-point 
ratio of these groups shows that there is a consistent rise 
in average honor-point ratio from the inactive group to the 
most active group for both men and women. 

Since there were practically no freshmen in the above 
groups, another group of 200 freshmen was selected. The 
tabulation for this group shows the same tendency as was 
found above; namely, that the active groups show a higher 
honor-point ratio than the inactive group. 

Because there is no satisfactory way of testing the 
degree to which these sample groups of 321 upperclass- 
men and 200 freshmen represent the whole student body, 
generalizations must be left to the reader, except to point 
out that these data do not support the opinion that stu- 
dents who engage in many extracurricular activities do so 
at the expense of academic achievement 

A study made at Purdue University for the year 1914- 
1915 in regard to scholarship and extracurricular activity 
brought out the fact that students carrying a heavy sched- 
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ule of outside activities may stand excellently in their studies 
or they may fall behind.* It is all a question of the stu- 
dent himself 

A study of the relation between participation in extra- 
cuirlcular activities and scholarship in the high schools 
of Kansas City, Missouri, showed that, on the whole, high- 
school pupils of somewhat more than average intelligence 
paiticipate in extracun icular activities and that such par- 
ticipation docs not significantly affect their scholastic stand- 
ing.“ This study involved 398 high-school students and 
IS a caieful piece of work that was presented as a master’s 
thesis at the University of Kansas. 

This same tendency was found in a study of extra- 
ciuricular activities of 1,954 students at the University of 
California for the year 1925-1926.® This study showed 
that the average grade of all the men students was 1 21, 
but that the average grade for the men students who par- 
icipated most intensively in extracuiricular activities was 
144. 

In order to determine what relationship exists between 
paiticipation in extracuiricular activities and failure in 
class work, a special study was made of the students in 
the College of Science, Literatuie, and the Arts who were 
placed on probation at the University of Minnesota at the 
end of the winter quarter of 1924-1925 because of low 
scholarship A total of 250 students was in this group. 
Of this number 85, or about one third, filled out the stu- 
dent questionnaire used in this study. 

In comparing the participation of probation students in 
campus activities with the participation for the entire stu- 
dent body, it is found that there is practically no difference 
between the peicentage of probation students that are found 
in the different number of activities, as none, one, two, 
etc., and the percentages for the different classes of the 


<C II Benjamin, “Student Activities,’' Schooi and ^octeiv. III, February 12, 1916, 231-34 
»A M Swanson, “The EfTort on lIiKh bch^ Scholarahiii of Pupil Participation in Extra- 
Curricular Activities,” The School Ret'tew, XXXII, October, 1924, 613-26 

•Earl J Miller, "A Staliatical Study of the Relationship Between Extra Curricular Ac- 
tlvitiea and Scholarship,” Athlete Journal, VII, May, 1927, 34-44 
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entire student body In the corresponding number of activi- 
ties. This seems to indicate that participation in student 
activities is not a significant factor in failure to do good 
classroom work, 

The 85 piobation students are distiibuted as follows: 
freshman men, 50; sophomore men, 14; freshman women, 
19; sophomore and junior women, one each. Out of a 
total of 69 freshman men and women on piobation, the 
intelligence score (peiccntile rank) was found for 52. The 
median score is 29 for the men and 24.5 for the women; 
the twenty-fifth peiccntile is 10 for the men and 5 for the 
women; and the seventy-fifth percentile is 47 for the men 
and 42 for the women. The intelligence score in percentile 
ranks for the total freshman eJass of 1,079 men and 
women entering the arts college of the University of Min- 
nesota for the first time, without advanced standing, in 
September 1924 shows that in every case the percentile 
scoie for the freshman class as a whole is far above that 
of the 52 students on piobation. The twenty-fifth per- 
centiles are over twice as large for the freshman class as 
for the probation students, while the median and seventy- 
fifth percentile are nearly twice as great for the whole 
class as compared with the probation students 

The above facts suggest that freshmen fail in their class- 
room woik because of low intelligence latlier than because 
of excessive pai ticipation in extracuri iculai activities 

That participation in extracurricular activities is not an 
important cause of deficient scholarship was also brought 
out in the study of 1,954 men students at the University 
of Southern California.'' This study showed that a total 
of 335 students were placed on probation in 1925-1926 
Out of 540 students in activities, 94 or 17 per cent weie 
on probation, while of the 1,414 students not in activities, 
241 01 18 pei cent weie on probation. Out of 540 stu- 
dents engaged in activities, 35 or 6 pci cent were dis- 
missed from college for deficient scholarship, while of the 
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1,414 students not engaged in activities, 182 or 12 per 
cent were dismissed for the same reason. This study 
further showed that the highest average grade (1.44) was 
made by a gioup of 25 students who were engaged in the 
highest number of activities. Only two students, or 8 
per cent of this gioup, were placed on probation as com- 
paied to the 17 per cent of nonactivity students on proba- 
tion Only one student, or 4 pei cent of this group, was 
dismissed foi deficient scholarship as compared to 12 per 
cent of nonactivity students. 

These investigations seem to indicate that causes other 
than participation in extracuriicular activities are the de- 
tei mining factors in low scholarship. 



URBAN CENTERS AND THE CURRICULUM 
John A. Kinneman 

This article has developed as the result of an effort 
to study the incidental outcomes of the vailous subject 
fields of the cuiiiculum with a view to determining their 
functional value in the realm of a wise use of leisure time 
Granting that history, civics, music, the fine aits, literatuic, 
and other subjects have then sepaiately identified objec- 
tives and assuming that these objectives aie lealized, we 
may ask whether the objectives, as measured in the out- 
comes, are the most valid that can be set up. 

With a view to scrutinizing the validity of objectives 
in the several subject fields an effort has been made to 
secure responses, in writing, from college students, to a 
number of unrelated and seemingly ridiculous inquiiies. 
The inquiries consisted of a request for specific informa- 
tion on such Items as the naming of some metropolitan 
newspapers, of some trunk-line railroads, or some weekly 
and monthly magazines, of movie stars, of some major 
league baseball players, and a variety of inquiries which 
might constitute a limited cross section of America’s pres- 
ent-day recreational experiences. The instruction was 
given to the students that the naming of each item pre- 
supposed some ability at identification of It. 

Three questions at the conclusion of the inquiiy were 
concerned with places and things that one should see, hear, 
or experience in the three principal cities of the United 
States. No suggestions were given at to what things might 
be experienced. Each student was asked to name five 
things in Chicago which he or she would recommend to a 
friend, who had never been in the city, as worth expeii- 
encing when visiting there The elements of the necessary 
time and money were considered to be satisfied. The in- 
terests of the person to whom the recommendations were 
made were supposed to be nonexistent The only purpose 
which the investigation had was the evaluation of the total 

ISO 
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expel iences of these students, whether from school work, 
fiom magazine or newspaper reading, or from any other 
sources of cunent social experience. 

The questions were submitted to 370 college students 
in Illinois The laige majority of them were sophomores, 
although there was a considerable scattering of members 
of other classes The suggestions on Chicago which were 
listed most frequently are given below. 


Thttiff to be E xpe} lenced 

Field Museum 

Art Institute 

Lincoln Park 

Planetarium 

Department stores (chiefly Field^s) 

Stockyards ... . 

Civic Opera 

Aquarium 

Tribune building . .. . , 

University of Chicago 

Municipal Pier 

Lake Shore Drive. 

World’s Fair buildings 

Loop 

Lake Michigan 

Soldiers’ Field 

Hull House 

Buckingham Fountain 

Wngley building 

Board of Trade - . 

Merchandise mart - 

Garfield Conservatory ... ... 

Michigan Avenue 

Radio stations 

Slums 

Union station .... ... 


"Number Who 
Suggested It 
247 
2D6 
134 
82 
81 
71 
65 
64 
63 
51 
49 
44 
43 
42 
38 
36 
32 
31 
28 
17 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 


Places that were listed fewer than 10 times are not in- 
cluded In the above tabulation However, there are many 
places which weie recommended by fewer than 10 persons. 
Chinatown was recommended 9 times; the Public Library, 
3 ; the Black Belt, 3 ; the Lindbergh Beacon, 5 ; the Ghetto, 
6, to say nothing of many other places receiving fewer 
endorsements. 
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It is of interest to note that of the 370 students, 9 of 
them failed to make any responses as to what should be 
seen in Chicago. While each student was requested and 
allowed to make five suggestions the average uumbei of 
suggestions per person was 4.4. Furthermore, the chief 
suggestions are those of institutions which lie on or near 
Michigan Avenue. The Ait Institute, the Field Museum, 
the Aquaiium, the Planetaiiura, Buckingham Fountain, the 
Municipal Pier, the Tribune tower, the Woild’s Fair build- 
ings, Michigan Avenue, and Lake Michigan adequately 
meet that characterization. Of course there is no evidence 
to indicate the extent and the quality of appreciation which 
the students had for any of the institutions named. Neither 
IS there any evidence available to show that the persons 
who made the suggestions had experienced the thing that 
they recommended. It is rather striking to note, however, 
that such institutions as the parks, the theaters, the hotels, 
the restaurants, the industries, the libraries, the lailroad 
stations, and the musical organizations were mentioned by 
only a negligible number of persons. 

Turning now to Philadelphia the tabulation will suggest 
something of the more limited range of interests and of 
information concerning places and things to experience. 

'Nu7uber PFho 


Thing to he Experienced Suggested It 

Independence Hall , . 168 

Liberty Bell . . . . 85 

Early Government buildings 30 

Department stores (chiefly Wanamaker*s) . 24 

Various connections with Franklin 18 

Betsy Ross House . . 17 

University of Pennsylvania . 15 

Carpenters* Hall 15 

United States Mint 13 

Scsquiccntcnnial ibuildings 9 

Philadelphia Orchestra 8 

Shipyards 8 


Again, of the 370 students, 109 of them failed to make 
any suggestions on places to see in Philadelphia This 
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seems to evidence that they knew nothing of Philadelphia. 
P'urthermore, the average number of recordings was 1,7, 
while each student was allowed to make five suggestions. 

It will be noted that some of the places in Philadelphia 
connected with the early history of our country have re- 
ceived their share of attention That the college student 
has had the dramatic events m history impressed upon him 
is reflected in the suggestions given for Philadelphia, which 
are really in tlie environs of Boston. There were 10 per- 
sons who suggested the Old North Church; 7 wanted to 
see Faneuil Hall; 3 suggested the Old South Church; 1 
suggested seeing Paul Reverc’s home. On the other hand 
the Curtis Publishing Company, Temple University, Presser 
Music Foundation, and Jefferson Medical College each 
received one endoisement. On the other hand no one 
mentioned Bartram’s Gardens, famous for their botanical 
lore. No one mentioned the Pennsylvania Hospital, famous 
as one of the first institutions of its kind in America Four 
persons mentioned factories yet no one was specific about 
the factoiies which produced hats, saws, carpets, or tex- 
tiles Six persons seemed to be intellectually zealous to the 
point of visiting a Quaker meeting while five wanted to 
see Connie Mack’s baseball team in action While 13 
recommended Central Park in New York only 2 suggested 
Fairmount Park ,in Philadelphia. While the historical 
buildings in and about Boston were confused as having a 
Philadelphia location, nevertheless the old Swedish Church, 
on the bank of the Delaware, seems to have been unknown 
to these several hundred college students. The teacher 
of history might ask the reason for this. 

Proceeding to New York the tabulation on page 154 will 
suggest the recommendations made by the students. 

There were 62 people who failed to make any recommen- 
dations, thus suggesting that they were probably not con- 
scious of anything that should be seen in New York. The 
average number of suggestions for all of the students for 
New York was 2.9 m contrast with five which they were 
allowed to suggest. 
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‘Number IF ho 

Thnif; lo be Experienced Suggested It 

Statue of Luberty ... . . - 159 

Woolwortli building .... . . . ♦ 77 

Wall Street 71 

Coney Island , . ... .... - 55 

Broadway 46 

Brooklyn Bridge .... 46 

Fifth Avenue 42 

Empire State building .... 38 

Elhs Island 33 

Harbor 31 

Docks . . 28 

Chrysler building ... 24 

Stock Exchange . . 24 

Metropolitan Opera 23 

Columbia University 22 

Madison Square Garden 22 

Subways 21 

New York Times building 17 

Metropolitan Art Museum 16 

Grant’s Tk>mb IS 

Central Park • . « 13 

Chinatown 13 

Hudson Tunnel 13 

Slums .... 13 

Bowery 11 

Harlem 11 

Roxy Theater . 11 

Times Square 11 

Tammany Hall 10 

Summary of Data 

Total number of persons responding. . . 370 

Number failing to make any response on Chicago 9 

On Philadelphia 109 

On New York .. 62 

Nutnlber of responses allowed for each city, . . 5 

Average number of responses secured on Chicago,... 4 4 

Average on Philadelphia . . ... . . 17 

Average on. New York ... . 29 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

It may be that there is little or no value in knowing what 
one might see or do while in any of the three principal 
cities of the United States. If one were going on a mere 
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sight-seeing expedition it would be reasonable to assume 
that outstanding edifices and institutions should be recom- 
mended as extensively as those things which are thought 
of merely as pathological. In New York 5 persons sug- 
gested the Cathedral of St John the Divine, 5, the Little 
Church Around the Comer; 6, the Public Libiaiy, 7, Trinity 
Church. On the other hand 11 recommended the Boweiy; 
13, Chinatown; 13, the slums. The socially abnoimal 
seems to have a stronger call on the human consciousness 
than the normal 

From another angle we might note that college students 
are not contemporary minded in the sense that they follow 
all modern improvements. The Brooklyn Bridge was rec- 
ommended by 46 people while the larger and more pre- 
tentious bildges, one the Philadelphia-Camden and the 
other the new Hudson River bridge, were each recom- 
mended three times. On the other hand we might wonder 
whether the recent construction of the new Civic Opera 
building in Chicago is not the basis for its receiving the 65 
votes that It has, m contrast with the 23 given to the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. What relationship should 
exist between the teaching of music in the grades and in 
high school and the appreciation of outstanding musical 
organizations? 

Theic can be no doubt that more than an ordinaiy amount 
of attention has been given to those places in which some 
historical incident of diamatic character occurred. Then, 
too, It is fair to assume that the emphasis which has been 
given to some places through widely circulated pictures 
has had much to do with the endorsements which have 
been given to them. The best illustrations of this, no 
doubt, IS the Statue of Liberty One might reasonably 
wondei what educational value there is in any of the first 
five places named on the New Yoik list — educational in 
the sense that an acquaintance with them assists one in 
making social adaptations. 

That a large part of our information, including that 
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which, we get in school, must be regional and provincial, 
is reflected in the fact that 247 persons seemed to know 
of and to recommend the Field Museum in Chicago while 
only 3 suggested the Museum of Natural Histoiy in New 
York While 206 mentioned the Art Institute in Chicago 
only 16 mentioned the Metropolitan Museum of Ait in 
New York; at the same time only 3 mentioned the Acad- 
emy of Fine Alts in Philadelphia and one mentioned the 
new Municipal Art Museum in that city. This might seem 
to indicate that our art information is regional and maybe 
not functional in its best sense. When it came to the 
theater a few persons were quite vague about their recom- 
mendations in that they recommended a trip to the theater. 
One person from among the 370 suggested seeing “Green 
Pastures” in Chicago, while two persons, one of whom 
was included in the foregoing suggestion, recommended 
“Mourning Becomes Electra” in New Yoik. As pre- 
viously mentioned in connection with Chicago, hotels and 
restaurants were almost unknown, at least they were not 
mentioned. The University of Chicago, with its 5 1 endors- 
ers, surpassed Columbia with 22, Pennsylvania with 15, 
Temple with 1, and New York University with 3. Two 
college students recommended the “Follies” while 4 persons 
thought that a night club would be necessary to round 
out a trip. One student majoring in music gave as her 
only recommendations in New York and Philadelphia re- 
spectively, the Statue of Liberty and the Libeity Bell 
There seems to be little doubt that the places suggested, 
especially in New York, represent a cross section of a 
typical American’s quest for material achievements. The 
prominence given to the Woolworth building, the Biooklyn 
Bridge, the Empire State building, the Chrysler building, 
and the Hudson Tunnel evidences this. Ellis Island, in 
spite of the fact that it is now little used, was considered 
important by 33 people. Grant’s Tomb was suggested 
by IS people, but International House, located nearby, 
seemed to be entirely unknown These people seemed to 
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be unawaie of some famous churches in these cities manned 
by well-known clergymen. 

One might wonder if different responses might not have 
been secured if these people, in being put through the edu- 
cational paces, had been made aware of contemporary in- 
stitutions — church, press, relief, recreation, school, indus- 
try, and other institutions instead of leaving the sight- 
seeing public to lecommend the places of little social im- 
portance — ^places which, if city life were really well known, 
would be infinitely less awesome than they now aie. Why 
should any one be awed by a high building? Doesn’t every 
town and city have one? Shouldn’t college students be 
more icsponsive to the realm of ideas than they seem to 
be to the larger things of our civilization? Should the 
school be responsible for making them more intellectually 
responsive? Should all subject fields be used in attaining 
the end? 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 

CHEST^ 

Arthur J. Todd 

In the course of the general realignment of social insti- 
tutions and the new division of labor between them which 
have come in the wake of the new indiistiialism and other 
phenomena changing the contouxs of western social struc- 
tiue, the school has taken on ceitain new functions. Among 
these new functions are some which are genuinely m the 
nature of technical social work. In othei words, the 
school system is more and moie becoming an essential 
pattern in the general social-welfare textuic and activi- 
ties in the modern community. Consequently, it is no 
matter foi surprise that the public and private schools 
should have been brought within the ambit of such a vigor- 
ous movement of social organization as the community 
chest 

The chest and the schools have been brought together 
in various ways Usually where a council of social agencies 
or community council is part of the community-chest plan, 
various activities of the public schools are lepiescnted, 
such as the visiting teachers, the school nurses, and the 
vocational-guidance and placement bureaus In some com- 
munities new social-welfare services of the schools have 
been financed by the community chest during their expeii- 
mental period; for example, in Cincinnati, Superintendent 
Edward D Roberts in a letter of Match 12, 1931, re- 
views the course of development of the service for chil- 
dren leaving school and also other activities • 

The Vocation Bureau was established approximately fifteen 
years ago with the assistance of the community chest, no 
doubt under the fcchng of the chest officials that there was 
justification for the community’s social agency to finance tlic 
Board of Education’s service in controlling clultl employment, 

‘Tins paper was onginally read m the section on Socjolo^!;y anti Educaiiun of the Amer 
lean Sociological Society, Wnahjiiglon, 1931 
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attendance, and the like Consequently, counseling when it 
was begun some ten years ago was under the assistance of the 
community chest, though incjeasingly this support has been 
withdrawn and the entire maintenance provided from the 
Board of Education treasury 

The director of the Vocation Bureau is still under salary 
partly from the commumty chest and partly from the Schmid- 
/lapp Bureau, a foundation m this city devoted to social 
service* 

The community chests have frequently lent their influx 
ence to supporting various movements for the improvement 
of school facilities. The Cleveland Welfare Federation 
in the course of fifteen years’ work has carried through a 
senes of projects in community research of great value, 
both directly and indirectly, to the school system. These 
include a general children’s survey in 1920, a recreation 
suivey during the same year, and a report on the County 
Board of Child Welfare m 1929. It also undertook in 
1930 a study of the relation of settlement houses to public 
schools. Among health studies of concern to the public 
school may be mentioned The Health of the Young Child, 
Dental Surgical Work for Children, Uniform Health 
Teaching, and an analysis of the preschool diphtheria 
campaign. 

Since the annual financial drive or campaign is an out- 
standing social event In chest communities, the schools 
could hardly be left as mere passive bystanders No com- 
plete record has ever been obtained of all the activities 
of the nearly 400 active community chests and councils 
in the United States. Apparently the great majority of 
the chests which are members of, and report to, the Asso^ 
ciation of Community Chests and Councils, do not overtly 
solicit school children through the machinery of the public 
schools. In most communities teachers form a section or 
division of the campaign organization In 1930, eighteen 
commimity-chest cities reported subscriptions from public- 
school chrldien. During the last year, two of these cities, 
viz , Madison, Wisconsin, and Pueblo, Colorado, report 
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that they have ceased to solicit school childieii. The ex- 
ecutive in one of these cities wiites: 

Wc have a population here of not much accumulated wealth, 
most of our resident citizens heing m the employed, pay-roll 
class Our gifts come to us in small amounts^ and we have 
felt that many people would not give were their children 
solicited. 

The othei executive wiites: 

We placed liteiaturc in the hands of the school teacli- 

prs and the pupils, believing that the continuation of an edu- 
cational program is much more important than the moneys 
collected. 

In 1930 only five really considerable metiopolitan com- 
munities included school children In their solicitation; viz., 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Newark, St. Paul, and Denver. 

It IS doubtful if the total contiibutcd by school children 
in all of the chest cities of the United States has ever 
leaclied $100,000. The total reported in 1930 foi the 
eighteen cities was slightly under $80,000, The number 
of school children responding to the solicitation is not 
always reported, but in the cities for which figures are 
obtainable the numbers range from 1,200 in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, to 157,000 in Los Angeles, and over 219,000 
in Cleveland It has sometimes been asset ted that these 
community chests include school childien as a means of 
padding the total of theii givers There is but little point 
to this criticism, however, because in practically every case 
the figuies of school-children contributors are lepoited 
separately from the general analysis of contributois and 
contiibutions, Theie may, by some stretching of the imag- 
ination, he a spaik of advertising viitue in being able to 
say that one half of the population of Cleveland con- 
tiibutes to the community fund, if the school childien be 
included in the list of contributors, hut this is doubful. 

It IS moie important to deteimine the percentage of the 
total funds laised which weie secured from school childien 
than to know how many children contributed, or the exact 
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sum of their contributions. In six cities for which figures 
were obtainable, school children contiibuted one half or 
less than one-half per cent of the total fund raised in 
1930; in five cities, between one half and one per cent; 
m three cities, one per cent or over. 

In no event, therefore, are the actual money contribu- 
tions of school children of prime significance. Indeed, were 
any attempt made to keep a sepaiate accounting for such 
individual donations from school children, the cost of 
printing, of posters, of special badges, and of collection 
would no doubt amount to far more than the total realized 
from this source. In some communities the chest specfi- 
cally limits the amount accepted from school children, and 
there is apparently no attempt to apply coercive measures 
or to stigmatize children who do not give * In Muncie, 
Indiana, for example, the chest executive specifically states 
that the solicitation from school children is conducted more 
from an educational than a financial standpoint; 

We do not have contests among the schools for giving the 
largest sum of money like a great many cities do, because 
some of our schools are in poor districts and cannot con- 
tribute much, thus giving the others an unfair advantage. 
However, each teacher tries to have her particular room 100 
per cent in number of contributions and each school reports 
100 per cent wherever possible. 

Teachers are instructed to tell their pupils all about the 
community fund, its agencies and their activities. Some schools 
where children are unable to bring pennies, they are given 
some small chore to perform such as cleaning the blackboard, 
filling inkwells, dusting, etc. The teacher pays them a few 
pennies for this task and they in turn contribute their earnings 
with the other contributions The educational value derived 
from such methods is indeed beneficial to the community fund 

The educational value of participating in such a com- 
munity-wide enterpiise as a chest campaign is considered 

‘During Ihc discussion of this paper at Washington, a public-school teacher of that city 
strongly criticized the various "drivca" (notably Junior Red Cross) for attempting to enlist 
a hundred per cent response from school children with fruit, handkerchiefs, and other con- 
tributions She claimed that teachers usually have to provide the cTtra money or articles 
to complete the school quotas, and even reported cases where children had stolen articles 
with winch to make their contribution The complaint was not against the merit of the 
organizations, nor against appeals for contributions, but against the use of coercion to 
secure the factitious appearance of universal response 
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by both the chest and the schools to be the most desiiable 
end to be attained. Pai ticipation in these campaigns 
stimulates the interest of teacheis and paients, but vastly 
more impmtant than this is the oppoitunity they affoid 
foi putting into the hands of teachers and children valu- 
able mateiial on local community conditions, community 
needs, and the community-organized welfare agencies set 
up to meet these needs. The school children aie given 
a sense of community responsibility, and ficquently a vivid 
appreciation of the essential intcgiation of then communi- 
ties. By giaphs, chaits, diagiams, photogiaphs, posteis, 
discussions, and diamatics the childien are led to an undei- 
standing of how the membeis of a community aie pait and 
paicel of each other. This theoretical sense of intei de- 
pendence IS fiequently illuminated by oiganized visits to 
typical social-welfaie institutions. 

School children aie encouiaged to participate in vaiious 
ways besides financial contributions; foi example, the 1931 
prize-winning postei for the Madison, Wisconsin, cam- 
paign was drawn by a boy in Cential High School. 
In that city a special fom-page leaflet was picparcd and 
circulated among the school childien, stating very simply 
the types of social-welfare woik, understandable by chil- 
dren, peifoimed by vaiious agencies m the community 
union. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, large posters weie distiibutcd 
to the schools designed to show the “Tiail of the Com- 
munity Chest” meandeiing from the school, by the home 
foi the aged and the orphanages, and by the agencies 
woiking on behalf of children’s health, boys and gills, 
needy families. In this partiailar city the school campaign 
plan included equipment for each schoolroom, consisting 
of a container for receiving the room contilbutions, a chait 
or diagram to record the contributions, and a special 
designation to be worn by the contiibutor The school- 
rooms weie organized under a chest captain, with a com- 
mittee of from five to ten pupils working with the captain 
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The captain^s duties were to : 

1 Place chart on wall 

2. Mark progress of room on chart 

3 See that the container for the money is properly placed 
each day 

4. To organize his committee into a speakers’ bureau who 
shall learn all they can, from any and all sources, of the 
variety of activities which the chest supports One or two 
of the committee should give short talks each day on some 
phase of the chest work and should also lead the room in dis- 
cussions of the ways and means by which the pupils may earn 
or save money foi their contributions Some group project 
might be undertaken to supplement the individual contributions 
The idea of self-denial should be stressed as well as the 
unusual amount of need in this particular year. As always, 
tlie goal of 100 per cent participation should be emphasized 
moie than the actual amount of money to be raised A folder 
of general information will be sent each teacher as a help m 
answering children’s questions and supplying additional material 

In this city too the chest prepared a set of materials 
to be spiead before the children and designed to familial ize 
them to some extent with * 

1 The social and industrial order in which they live and 
some of the problems which are characteristic of our times 
many of them problems of all times 
2. Some concept of the community organization necessary to 
take care of people who cannot care for themselves 
3 Some idea why so many people cannot take care of them- 
selves 

A commendable feature of this plan was the accom- 
panying suggestion that these materials would be effective 
only as they were given life and color by the ingenuity of 
the individual teacher. 

It IS probably easy to work on the ready sympathies of the 
average youngster to make ‘‘feeling sorry for the poor” the 
sole reason for the community chest But it would seem to 
be possible, also, especially with the older children, to develop 
a concept of a social ideal of responsibility for the welfare of 
all men, women, and children making up a city, the State, and 
nation 

Then follows a list of the general types of social work 
represented by such agencies as the family societies ; relief- 
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giving agencies; agencies for the care of the aged; orphan- 
ages; charactei-building and recreational agencies; health 
care. 

This little manual includes questions like the followings 
to be written on the board as topics for class discussion; 

What do wc mean by private philanthropy, what is its oppo- 
site ? 

What IS dependency ? 

What causes dependency? 

Why should boys and girls understand community problems 
like dependency, health, recreation lor children, Care of the 
aged, etc ? 

What causes unemployment^ 

What are some of the effects in families of unemployment^ 
Explain what is meant. Character is made or marred in 
spare time. 

Questions for the older boys and girls include the fol- 
lowing : 

This IS called an industrial civilization Why? 

What are the hazards of present-day industry? 

What do we mean by a living wage? 

What IS a social program, social planning? 

What is unemployment insurance? 

What are old-age pensions? 

What countries provide pensions for mothers with dependent 
children? 

Wliat are the Workman's Compensation laws? 

What is meant by socially and coonomically inadequate? 

W/iat IS a social worker"^ 

What were the ideals of youth's development in ancient 
Greece? In Sparta? Compare these with the ideals for the 
development of youth today. 

In St. Paul certain written and oral exercises based upon 
observations outside the classroom were also suggested. 
The children were asked to bring illustrations cut out of 
magazines and to make posters for such slogans as : Give 
for the Children; Help Others, Share; Help. Other sug- 
gestions include an editorial on “Why St Paul should caie 
for the unemployed”; a radio announcement of the coming 
community-chest campaign; a plan for some lepresenta- 
tive or representatives of the school to visit some of the 
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chest-supported agencies* In addition, certain social situ- 
ations were outlined briefly as problem cases, together with 
an equally biief statement of how a social-welfare agency 
would handle the case ; for example : 

George, aged 19, earns $10.00 a week. He has three 
younger brothers whose ages are 3, 6, and 9 His father 
IS dead He is the sole support of his mother and the younger 
children. George graduated from high school last year and 
his teachers say he was a very fine student with an unusual 
talent for drawing His mother would go out and do work 
by the day, but feels that the children arc too young to be 
left alone What can be done to help George? 

It IS interesting to know that George found a friend in a 
worker frona a family agency. The younger children were 
placed in a day nursery (which gives day care to children 
of working mothers), while his mother found some places 
where she could w'ork by the day A scholarship was secured 
for George through a men’s luncheon club and he is now 
attending night classes m advanced drawing and design 
George is very happy and beginning to feel that after all 
he will attain his ambition to be an artist. 

A girl, aged 12, from Springfield, Illinois (sent to St. 

Paul after her mother’s death), arrives at the Union station 
with less than a dollar* She has expected an aunt to meet 
her. What would happen to this little girl if the aunt did 
not meet her? 

Travelers* Aid would immediately see a child who was not 
met and would find her aunt If that were not possible they 
would telegraph the Travelers* Aid in Springfield for further 
information. If the child proved to be a dependent child she 
would be returned to Springfield for care. 

Cleveland has been a pioneer in the problem of cam- 
paigning with school children, and also in providing edu- 
cational materials for social education in the schools. In 
1930 the following campaign letter was sent out to the 
teachers of both high schools and elementary schools. It 
was signed jointly by the Superintendent of Schools, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cleveland, and the Chairman 
of the Schools Division of the fund campaign. Along 
with it went a handbook of campaign information. 

To the teacher 

The purpose of this booklet is to offer suggestions by means 
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of wliich you may help the children in your classroom to grow 
in community consciousness and responsibility through under- 
standing the services and needs of the community fund 
Because the aim of the Schools Division of the Fund is edu- 
cational, we offer the following suggestions* (1) The work 
should be, so far as possible, a part of the school procedure 
throughout the year, since short, intensive drives rarely have 
permanent value, and (2) while 100 per cent contribution from 
children is biglily desirable, it should be expected only in dis- 
tricts where it may be accomplished without hardship to the 
child. 

To promote the well-being of the comnuinity in which we 
live IS, to the extent of our ability, a personal obligation 
Let us again direct our best efforts towards helping with mind 
and heart tins beneficent civic enterprise. 

From the Elementary Teachers’ Handbook, the fol 
lowing page summarizes the facts which it is aimed to ge 
to both the teachers and the school children thiough thi 
type of civic educational material ; 

Why IS a Gommuntty Fund needed 
When Cleveland was small village, sickness or other 

needs in one family brought a quick response from the neigh- 
bors. As the village grew into a town, and then into a city, 
it became more and more difficult to know of the neighbors 
in need, although a larger number and more varied problems 
presented themselves. 

The following basic activities included in the community 
plan secure support through the Cleveland Community Fund* 

1. The Relief of Suffering — Families lacking food, shelter, 
or clothing because of poverty, sickness, death of the bread- 
winner, imprisonment, or desertion, children neglected, mis- 
treated, or deprived of parents, the acutely or the chronically 
ill, those suddenly afflicted by blindness or crippled conditions 
arc given emergency relief if natural resources fail to provide 
the necessities 

2 The Rebuilding of Strength — Physical, mental, moral — 
The second basic activity is the provision of ways and means 
for rebuilding the sick. This may mean many days^ care in 
a hospital or many treatments m a dispensary. More difficult 
IS the necessary rebuilding of the handicapped and the mentally 
ill Rebuilding broken family homes, helping the members 
of a family to regain independence, self-respect, or to over- 
come obstacles causing the problem arc the objectives of the 
family- welfare agencies. Careful study of the family back- 
ground and the resources in the family and the community 
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IS necessary before a constructive plan may be worked out 
Similar services arc made available to children and adolescents 
who need guidance and opportunities. 

3 l^lte Giving of a Second Chance — Those whose anti- 
social conduct has been marked enough to bring them before 
the courts, especially first offenders, need friends — and another 
chance Such resources as the Training School of the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, the Brotherhood Club for men paroled 
from the workhouse, and other agencies are essential aids 
in giving this “second chance ” The homes for unmarried 
mothers ensure friendliness, physical care, and help in a plan 
for the future at a most critical time The handicapped are 
trained for other work 

4 The Guidance of Those Who iVfay he Off the 

Tiack — Preventing wrecked lives and wrecked families through 
attention to danger signals brings large dividends to a com- 
munity Community Fund agencies assist in adjustments 
within the family circle, interpreting child to parent and parent 
to child They also try to bring both into an understanding 
iclatvonship with the school and the employer To do these 
things, they utilize the recreational and educational opportuni- 
ties offered in settlement clubs and classes, Saout and Camp 
Fire Groups, and Christian Associations 

5 The Cotreciton of Gonditi07is Leading to Suffering and 
the Building of a Better Citizenshtp—Frogratn^ of agencies, 
such as those concerned with efforts to eradicate tuberculosis, 
epidemics, and hazards causing blindness and accidents, are 
Vital if we do not want to pyramid the far-reaching suffering 
caused by sickness and accidents 

The [building of health as illustrated by the programs of 
the camps, the building of character through group work 
in settlements and other associations, the encouragement of 
young people and adults to secure vocational and avocational 
skills which will make for a stable and well-adjusted life are 
among the activities needing support. Fostering of group and 
racial understanding, stimulating neighborlincss, planning with 
public agencies for better housing, a cleaner city, adequate 
recreation facilities, and educational opportunities adapted to 
the needs of all groups are other essential points covered in 
agency programs 

6 The Study of Causes — Last, and most important of the 
basic activities needing community-fund support, is the analysis 
of problems and our plans for attacking them — study of birth 
and death statistics, prevalence of disease, crime conditions, 
/present methods of care, and trends in each field of work A 
searching inquiry into the reasons for past successes and 
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failures and consideration of new phases of community prob- 
lems are essential The activities of the Welfare Federation 
and Jewish Federation m encouraging such study (by their 
member agencies arc typical of this division 

These campaign materials are placed in the hands of 
school children, or aic sometimes wiitten by the chddren 
themselves, but usually aie prepared by teachers oi school 
executives in collaboiation with the community-chest staff. 

The principle of coercive confoimity is appaiently not 
the basis foi seeming the cooperation of school children m 
community-chest campaigns. Much more effective is the 
positive appeal made through the awarding of distinctive 
feathers, buttons, or badges of one sort or another. One 
community uses a green feather; another sends out a red 
feather to be stuck in the cap of every child that con- 
tributes. The slogan, the symbol, and a ceitain urge 
through competition and conspicuous reward arc utilized 
to stimulate the motor response of the children, along 
with their mental response, to the various pieces of cam- 
paign literature put in their hands. 

The community fund of Cleveland offers the junior and 
senior high-school teachers somewhat more advanced study 
materials than are found in the elementary handbook. 
In the 1930 edition of this handbook, high-school pupils 
were urged to wiite and sing community-fund songs; to 
write verses and jingles; to make posters; to devise slogans; 
to put out a special community-fund edition of the school 
paper; to write and act an original play; to choose a 
group of students who were to go from room to room 
making short speeches for the community fund; to use 
words suggested by community-fund activities in their 
vocabulary building and spelling; (for example — adequate, 
assist, beneficiary, campaign, donor, hygiene, institution, 
neighbor, organization, welfare) ; they were encouraged to 
read and discuss poems and stories which had as their 
underlying theme one or more of the philosophical prin- 
ciples of the community fund, such as Lowell’s Vision of 
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Sir Launfal, Wilde’s Happy Prtnce, Hawthorne’s Great 
Stone Face, Dickens’ Christmas Caiol, and Mark Twain’s 
The Prtnce and the Pauper. The handbook also included 
samples of exercises from previous years of school experi- 
ence in English and even in Latin. Hints for the utilization 
of community-welfare agencies and community-fund facts 
are offered to practically every department of high-school 
instruction — English, mathematics, history, geography, 
home economics, art, music, biology, and manual training. 

So far, foi the most part, we have been discussing the 
relations between the school and social-welfare finance in 
community-chest cities but the experience of Cincinnati 
shows that this same educational work can be accomplished 
without financial solicitation of school children. The com- 
munity chest in this city prepares and broadcasts through- 
out the schools of the whole city booklets designed to ac- 
quaint school children with community facts and “to make 
real to pupils the fundamental interdependence of all our 
citizens, and the obligation resting upon each to recognize 
and act upon his personal responsibility as a member of 
the community,’* 

Since in Cincinnati, as in other chest cities, the campaign 
is the high point of community education in social-welfare 
work during the year, these campaign and community facts 
are put into the hands of teachers to aid them “in de- 
veloping the great educational values inherent in the com- 
munity-chest campaign and in the organizations affiliated 
with it.’’ 

It seems to be the general consensus of opinion among 
school authorities and community-chest executives where 
the plan is in vogue that carrying the community-chest 
campaign into the schools provides the basis for social 
education and for developing an attitude of community 
responsibility not easily secured otherwise. 

W. Frank Persons, in his study of the community chest 
ten years ago, seems to have assumed more or less as a 
matter of course that the solicitation of school children 
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was a definite and unobjectionable part of the community- 
chest plan. He shows its possible effectiveness in strength- 
ening ciurent campaigns as well as in laying an educational 
basis for the whole plan of federated financing. 

Sdiool children m several cities are invitrd to make small 
contributions, though the purpose is prcdomiiMtcly {'(lucatioiinl. 

The plan is to reach the school duldrcii with carefully pre- 
pared statements, or through lessons which bmimc a part of 
their classroom work at the time of the campaign. In Cleve- 
land, the maxunnm gift asked is ten cents. In Cincinnati, 
there has been for three years a course of study on the work 
of the community council, in all grades of parodiial, private, 
and public schools. No money is asked fiom the children, as a 
matter of principle The children arc encouraged to explain 
to their parents the purpose and meaning of tile campaign 
Last year when the campaign seemed likely not to rciicli its 
goal, the children were readied thiough the public slIiooU, 
and thus in every home an effective emergency appeal was 
made 

The experience of the school system in Los Angeles in 
its 1 elation with the community chest over a series of years 
has been summarized by Mr, W. S. Fields assistant supei- 
intendent, as follows: 

The entire -school department of Los Angeles cooperates 
with the community clicst in every possible way School chil- 
dren arc permitted to contribute to the chest tluough cheir 
schools but they are not urged to do so, neither arc children 
permitted to know what other children give, and no competi- 
tion to see what classroom or school shall give tlic most is 
permitted The child ten take information concerning the 
community chest to their homes. The art classes in high schools 
prepare community-chest posters, school papers carry articles 
giving community -chest information, and it is asbumed that 
all children are helping with the chest On this assumption 
every child is given the little colored feather which is used 
this year to indicate that contribution has been made. 

All employees of the Board of Education arc invited to 
contribute to the community chest but no pressure is brought 
to bear to force them to do so 

High-school pupils go to the elementary schools and speak 
for the community chest before the elementary-school pupils 
There appears to he no criticism on the pait of the public 
of having the schools coopernate with tlic coinimuiuy chest in 
the mannei indicated in the foregoing. It is diiHcult to point 
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out specific beneficial results but it is believed that the com- 
munity cliest gives opportunity for very concrete instruction 
in the responsibilities of society for its less fortunate members 
and 111 the ways in which those responsibilities are being met 
The procedures outlined in the previous paragraphs have 
m general been followed in Los Angeles for several years. 
While It is possible that improvement can be effected in minor 
details, the general plan appears to be highly acceptable. 

The community chest undoubtedly is an effective agency 
for Cl eating social attitudes Its emphasis upon teamwork, 
upon pooling of resources, upon tolerance, upon univeisal 
giving, and its utilization of ceitam human appeals through 
the massed campaign are all effective devices in the direc- 
tion of social education broadly considered. The com- 
munity-chest campaign and its follow-up through the yeai, 
designed to include school children in its scope, has, therc- 
foie, a double significance of providing for the public 
schools a series of teaching materials along community 
lines, invested with a ceitain immediacy, concreteness, and 
vitality not usually secured in othci ways The sense of 
paiticipation in a community-wide movement offeis addi- 
tional pedagogical oppoitunity, and, on the part of the 
community chest, the inclusion of the school in its cam- 
paign offeis the opportunity for ci eating social awareness 
and social understanding which can scarcely fail to be of 
capital value to the community-chest movement in yeais 
to come. 

Meanwhile, peihaps as near as we could come to stating 
gencial piinciples for guiding and safeguaiding this rela- 
tionship between community chests and the schools would 
be to uige (1) that if school childien are solicited at all, 
such .solicitation should be entiiely fieed fiom piessure oi 
coercion of any soit, (2) that in the long iitn community 
funds stand to gam moie fiom supplying schools with edu- 
cational matciials on social-welfaic work prepaicd by, oi 
In coopcialion with, school authoiitles than from soliciting 
cluldicii’s pennies, (3) that tiicic is little ot no advantage 
111 padding contiibutor totals with thousands of school 
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children; (4) that local conditions and traditions will m 
general determine in what way school children can pai- 
ticipate to the best advantage in chest campaigns, (5) that 
there is no valid reason for not soliciting teachers as a 
group and, that on the other hand, in cities like Detioit 
experience proves that the teacheis are among the most 
influential supporteis of the chest. 



RELATED AND SUBSIDIARY STUDIES OF THE 
BOYS’ CLUB STUDY OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Frederic M. Thrasher 

Edttonal Note The following account of the related and sub- 
sidiary investigations of the Boys’ Club Study has been firepared from 
statements written by the following staff members or persons working 
fiorn ttme to time tn cooperation with the Mels Andersorij 

Salvatore Ctwilluca, Marse J Concistre, Leonard Cnzfello, Paul G 
Cressey, Hatiy Fitetlgxit, James R Griffiths, Bertha Hirshstein, John 
E. Jacobi, Caroline JF Leonard, May Case Marsh, Vincent McAloon, 
Edith Mozorosky, Reginald Robinson, Mabel E Rngen^ Burton Peter 
Thom, Matgarei E Tilley, and Sydney R Ussher^ 

The following list icpiesents merely an enumeration of 
the related and subsidiary studies of the Boys’ Club Study; 

Descriptive study of the boys’ club — Reginald Robinson. 

History of the boys’ club movement in the United States — 
Joseph Greeley, 

Boys’ club administration and personnel — Harry Fnedgut 

Participation in program and leadership among boys’ club 
boys — Eh/abcth Watson 

Health activities of the boys’ club — Mabel E Rugen, 

Morbidity and mortality m a boys' club area — Burton Peter 
Thom, M D 

Community organization in a boys' club area — Sydney R, 
Usshcr. 

History of boys’ club community from Colonial beginnings 
to 1880— N els Anderson 

Ilistory of boys’ club community from IBSO’s to date — 
Salvatore Cimilluca 

Vocational and employment problems of boys — Anthony H. 
pEtra/ziiolo 

Juvenile delinquency in boys’ club and related areas — John 
E, Jacobi 

Truancy in boys* club areas — Edith Mozorosky 

Statistical indices of truancy — Jacob Drachlcr, 

Commercialized recreation in boys’ club area — Vincent 
McAlooii 

Social role of motion pictures in boys* club area—Paul G 
Cresscy, ct al, 

“Big muscle” activities in boys’ club area — James R 
Gnflichs. 

Social fiinction:» of churches in boys’ club area — May Case 
Marsh 


»Thc whole of the Seplcmhcr (19^2) iB3iie of Tljr foimNAl wna devoted to the baait 
mclhotle— f'^encr.jl nel-iip .ind case hLiidy, tcological and staLislical phases of the 
Club SUuly of New York Univcraity Thm article la an account 01 the related and sub 
Bidiarv Btudlca 
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Eoy Scouting in boys' chib urea — Margaret E Tilley, ct al 
Social settlements and community houses in boys* club area 
— Caroline W Leonjtrd 

The public library and the inllucnce of reading m a boys* 
club area — llcrtha T Hirshstcin 

Adult education in a boys' club arca—^Maric J Concistrc* 
Italian heritages in a boys’ dub area — Leonard Covcllo 
Housing; ui a hoys’ dub area — Margaict II Gerard 
A study of girls in a hoys’ club area — Dorothy Reed 
Problems of the girls’ club in a boys’ dub area — Annette 
Perkins 

Family status of boys’ club nicnibLrs and non-club boys — 
Edwin L Huntley 

Ceitain phases of these studies have dealt with special 
aspects of the boys’ club itself, wbile many have been con- 
ceined with community backgrounds and social Influences 
outside the boys’ club progiam® All have conlubuted to 
make the Boys’ Club Study somewhat unique in envisag- 
ing the total situation complex which provides the setting 
foi boys’ club mfluencc. An attempt has been made to 
desciibe so far as possible all the inteiacting factors which 
constituted the immediate cnvnoiimcnt of one of the 
clubs, basic population data, mobility, institutions, gioups, 
and persons. By including noimal as well as pathological 
conditions within the scope of the Study, tuiancy, delin- 
quency, and juvenile demoralization ate seen in relation 
to noimal recreational activities An important assump- 
tion has been that no one social fact in a community can 
be adequately understood without some investigation of 
the total milieu within which it is functioning ” 

An important phase of the Study of the boys’ club itself, 
under the diiection of Reginald Robinson, has been an 
application of the desciiptive method An attempt has 
been made heie to formulate a complete and acciiialc cle- 
sciiptiori of the piogtam .md .ictivities of a typical boys’ 
club unit Foi pui poses of tompaiison dcsctiptions of 
other units with somewhat diffcient emphases have been 
included in the plan These have been presented in rela- 

’It should be specifically noted that no relnlccl or siiljHicliary ilndy was imtlertiikeii 
which In any way impairc>d the progrRSH of Llii* Roy s’ Club Study proper liy the diverqioii 
of either lime, energy, or money provider! for that purpose 

•Set Frederic M Thrasher, “The Study of the Total Situation, " Journal of Bducfliional 
Soct(f!ogy, April and June 192S, pp 477-91, 599 613 
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tion to the history of specific boys’ dubs and the boys’ 
club movement in general* and have been thrown against 
a background of general standards for boys’ club work 
set up by the national boys’ dub organization (Boys’ Clubs 
of America, Inc.). 

A moi e specific phase of the descriptive study has been 
the investigation of the administration and personnel of 
a given boys’ club unit under the direction of Harry Filed- 
gut. This has included a description of the qualifications 
of boys’ workers, both paid and volunteer, and the set-up 
and organization of the boys’ club administration 

A desciiptive study of the health activities of the boys’ 
club was completed by Mabel E. Rugen, who, by the use 
of statistical materials, interviews, and direct observations, 
was able to build up an interesting picture of this phase 
of boys’ dub woik. In addition an attempt was made by 
the use of similar methods to desciibe the extensive health 
activities of other agencies in the same area and to see the 
boys’ dub health work in relation to the larger health pro- 
giam in the district, A statistical study of the sociological 
aspects of morbidity and mortality in one of the boys’ 
club areas was made by Burton Peter Thom, M D 

Turning from this group of studies we come to a con- 
sideration of the projects which are concerned with the 
community background and the social influences expressed 
in vaiious types of groups, institutions, and cultuial heri- 
tages, No institution which performs a community func- 
tion can exist in isolation, nor can it be at all understood 
without a careful study of its inteiiclationships and inter- 
actions with the multiplicity of social stiuctures and soaal 
forces which make up the complex of community life. 
Since the boys’ club is no exception to this well-established 
generalization, it was essential in this Study to survey and 
to desciibe the complicated social structure of the boys' 
club community, ” in older to understand and interpiet ade- 

history ol the hoys’ club movnment in the United Stales has been undertaken by 
Joseph Greeley , . . 

‘This was done very Intensively for a district in which one of the boys club uuua was 
lc}cated 
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quatcly the part which it played in the life of the distiict 
The general survey of the area studied most thoroughly 
and the study of community organization in this district 
has been under the general direction of Sydney R. Ussher 
The methods used in constructing the social base map of 
the community have been described in an article which 
appeared in the Septembei number of The Journal. Once 
the enumeiation and classification of social stiuctures had 
been completed, the next problem was to get behind the 
foimal names and superficial functions attributed to social 
groups and institutions and to discover the actual piocesses 
in operation — the conflicts within and without, the methods 
of cooperation, the interactions and interrelationships, the 
ramifications of influence, etc. 

Then, systematically, we visited each place on our map Wc 
hobnobbed with bankers and janitors, took luncheon with letter 
earners, went swimming with a social worker. As occasion 
demanded we assumed various guises; a reporter for a local 
tabloid, a real-estate agent, a fond uncle seeking a nice social 
club for his nephew to jom, We found that people told more 
of themselves and of the institutions and groups with which 
they Ijad dealings when they spoke to an interested but appar- 
ently mreco^dmg mdividuah Most people like to talk; their 
only fear is that of being quoted. Consequently, wc rarely 
showed pencil and paper, but relied on our memories and an 
early access to the dictating machine back at the University 
lor an account of the interview These reports wc made as 
nearly verbatim as possible. And, of course, wc regarded our 
data as confidential, so far as ever revealing anything deroga- 
tory about identifiable institutions or persons was concerned. 

With the larger institutions, such as churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, and settlements, wc made ourselves known m order to 
get specific data But m poolrooms, saloons, candy stores, 
club rooms, etc, and even in the larger institutions when we 
wanted to learn attitudes or hear gossip, wc attempted to 
conceal our identity With regard to every institution, how- 
ever, wc tried to gather inform ?ition on the following points 

1 Function 

2 History — date and cause of inception, development 

3. Area served 

both theoretical and actual 


4 Policy 
5. Program 
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6, Method of financing 

7 Personnel — names, addresses, and duties of directors, 
members, employees, how appointed 

8* Cooperation — ^both positive and ncgativc^ — with other insti- 
tutions 

9 Competition — overlapping or duplication of service 
10 Attitudes of personnel towards 

a) their own organization 

b) other organizations 

c) community in general 

11. Attitudes of outsiders towards the organization and its 
personnel. 

Certain institutions were covered in more detail than others. 

We secured case studies of a typical school, representa-tive 
churches, a large hospital, >one of the most active settlements, 
and the leading foreign-language newspapers 

To make the study more graphic we have had photographs 
made of each kind of institution These were taken by pro- 
fessional photographers under the direction of staff members 
so that scenes were obtained which were not only technically 
correct but significant sociologically 

A schedule similar to that for institutions was worked out 
for groups, It included the following points 

1 Ecology (distributive aspect of the units of the group) 

2 Function 

3. Background 

4 Developmental history 

5 Personnel (including leadership) 

6 Relationship to other groups . . 

These groups we placed on our map along with the institutions 
and agencies and we began to notice the appearance of natural 
areas We gave these descriptive names such as the Gold 
Coast, thp Slum, the Health Belt, Marooned German Families, 
Irish Islands, Petrograd, the Bright Tights Area, the Black 
Wedge, etc It has been interesting to correlate these areas 
with other data on the map such as population density, land 
usage, land value, transportation facilities, distribution of tele- 
phones, etc. Twenty-five paid investigators and seventy-five 
college students who elected projects m tins field have brought 
in material which has constantly changed our minor objectives 
and enlarged the scope of our study. 

Our major objectives, however, have remained fairly con- 
stant. We wanted to be able to answer <iuestions like the fol- 
lowing with reference to the area: 

To whnt extent is public opinion area opinion? Does the 
area think as a umt^ 

Is leadership local or is it imported^ Is there considerable 
interlocking of leaderships 
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How stable is kbc area compared with other communities^ 

How do the institutions adapt themselves to a changing 
environment^ 

"What do the racial, economic, religious, and political con- 
flicts do to the orgaiir/ation of the area as a community? 

Is there overlapping of administrative areas? Is there uncov- 
ered territory? 

To what extent do social organizations, rinanced from the 
oiitMdc, act as artificial substitutes for real community orgaii- 
rzation, with tlic suppoit coming from within? 

Our greatest difficulty m this project is not in finding enough 
material. It is in scleLtnig from the welter of lictcrogcneous 
facts as they come in the points which will most adequately 
cover our objectives and at the vSame time culminate in making 
an honest picture which gives the .significant backgrounds of 
the boys^ club unit being investigated ® 

By means of the methods described above as well as the 
collection of punted icports, local surveys, special studies, 
dictations by supcrioi boys, etc., it has been possible to 
build up extensive files including desciiptions of the nature 
and functioning of all types of gioups and iiistitiilions 
in the nelghboi hoods from which the boys’ club draws its 
membership In most eases specific data is available on 
each individual social stiucture. This background miUcual 
is invaluable in explaining the interests and activities of 
specific boys and groups of boys who have had contacts 
with the agencies in question Without it cveiy such con- 
tact of the boys would have had to be foimal and external. 

In order to ptocurc a more adequate backgiound for 
understanding the current organization of the boys’ club 
community, two historical studies were undei taken. The 
fiist of these, by Nels Anderson,’ traced the social ante- 
cedents of the area by means of a sociohistoiical study 
from Colonial beginnings up to the I880’s The second 
by Salvatore Cimilluca took the development of the aiea 
from the 80’s to the present day. These two studies pio- 
vided significant backgiounds for understanding social 
trends. 

•Tile quotation ia from a statement prepared hy Sydney U tMhcc 
’Author of The Ihbo Tfte Soctohsv of tfj€ Hoinelass Afan (Cliic.igo The University of 
Chicago Press, 1923), XV +302 page >1 and joint author with Rdiiard C Lindomaii of Urban 
Sociology (New York Alfred A Knopf, 1928), xxkiv+414 pages +\ii 
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Important to the purpose of the Boys’ Club Study was 
an investigation of delinquency in the area of special 
study and also a more extensive study of delinquency rates 
as 1 elated to natural areas in the city as a whole This 
project, piimarily ecological, was undei taken by John E. 
Jacobi Juvenile court cases were secuied for 1925, 1927, 
and 1930 and spotted on maps. Delinquency rates were 
then secured for census tracts by the use of methods similar 
to those employed by Shaw and his colleagues in Chicago * 
These rates weie then related to natuial areas which 
weie descubed in terms of significant social and cultural 
traits. This was necessary in order to determine how 
rates weie changing m areas possessing boys’ work facili- 
ties and othei chaiacteiistics the same as or different from 
those of the boys' club aiea undei special study. The 
significance of this method is indicated, for example, in a 
case where delinquency rates would be found declining with 
equal or gi eater rapidity in a non-boys’ club area, a type 
of fact which would stimulate further investigation. 

A similar study of truant boys on a smaller scale and in 
a more limited area was undertaken by Edith Mozorosky 
In both studies an attempt was made to understand and 
describe the local and city-wide machinery for dealing with 
truants and delinquents. Moie detailed studies of truants 
and delinquents were undertaken in the area of more in- 
tensive study immediately adjacent to a specific boys’ club. 

It was deemed important to describe and to attempt 
to estimate to some extent the type of influence of agencies 
other than the boys’ club which might affect the behavioi 
and attitudes of boys’ club members and nonmembers and 
which in this way might condition the work of the club 
Social influences in this community, some of a wholesome 
and others possibly of a demoralizing type, were studied, 
therefore, either incidentally to other studies oi as special 
piojects Rathei complete studies have been undertaken 

Clifford Shaw, DeltM^iteticy Areas (Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 
1929), XXI -1-214 pages 
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of commcidalized and public lecreation, the churches, the 
Boy Scouts, the social settlements, a giils’ club unit, the 
agencies and institutions of adult education, and the nation- 
ality heritages — all in one partlculai boys’ club area. 

The study of commercialized lecrcation, under the di- 
lection of Vincent McAloon, included poolrooms, candy 
stores, dance halls, penny arcades, and burlesque and other 
thcateis exclusive of motion-picture establishments.® The 
methods of investigation involved cnumciation and de- 
scription of all such institutions in the area of study based 
upon first-hand observation, intciviews, and dictations of 
superior boys and special Investigatois. 

A limited study of the “big-muscle” activities*® of a part 
of the area of intensive study was carried out under the 
dliection of James R. Giiffiiths. The techniques used In- 
cluded “direct observation, interviews, use of the Cine 
Kodak and Kodascope, copying of progiams of activities, 
use of police welfare records, and use of stop watch ”** 
This study included an investigation, of infoimal play ac- 
tivities as well as of facilities for public recreation. 

A thorough study of the religious institutions of the area 
served by the boys’ club unit was made by May Case M«irsh 
In general this was “a desciiptive study of the social func- 
tion of the church in the modern industrial community, 
particularly in the interstitial area of the city.”*“ Especial 
emphasis was placed upon a desciiption of the educational 
activities of these religious institutions. 

The ways in which these churches measure up to the needs 
of the community, to the standards set by the church m gen- 
eral, the ways m which they reflect the nationalities, the ac- 
tivities, the changes taking place m home and economic condi- 

»Thft Motion Pit-ture Project of tVio Boys' Club Study, corned on as a ^>aTt of o national 
study under the auspices of the National Motion Picture Research Council and financed 
by a special grant of $G,500 from the Payne Fund of New York City, will be fully described 
In the December Issue of Tun Journal which will be clevolcd wholly to llic melhoda of 
ttic national study under the general chairmanahip of Dr W "W Charlera of Ohio btate 
UnivftTBjtY Pavi\ G w Director of the Motion Picture Proiccl 

i**^The term 6ig muscle acfipif«5 as hero used 1b defined ns any type of individual or group 
behavior of the rstge skclctnl musclcB, «het\\er OTUnnlzed or nuorganizcil, directed or nn" 
directed" From a statement by James R GriflJilis 
iiFroin a statement by Jamea R. Griffiths 
»*From a statement by May Case Marsh 
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t[ons and in religious beliefs; the turnover m population and 
in church membership, the differences between the churches 
and their common elements, the number and sex of members, 
the church plants, finances, methods used in meeting their 
objectives and in serving the community, their problems, and 
the attitudes of young people to the church — all were included 
in this study. 

Dr. Maish’s study included case studies of two churches 
of Eastern Orthodox denomination> three Jewish syna- 
gogues, twenty Protestant chmehes of diffeient denomina- 
tions and serving different racial and nationality groups, 
seven Roman Catholic churches, and one church of the 
Ameiican Catholic faith. The methods of gathering data 
included diiect observation and visitation over a period 
of a year and one half, extensive interviewing of clergy, 
staff, churcli officials, chinch and Sunday-school membeis, 
officeis and members of religious oiganizations, former 
membeis, social workers, club mcmbeis, business men, boys 
and gills on the streets, and officeis of national denomina- 
tional oiganizations. Church documents, pamphlets, and 
other piinted matter such as newspaper and magazine 
niticles, and files of the Boys’ Club Study were also used 
The desciiptive method as employed in this phase of the 
Boys’ Club Study indicates how much insight can be gained 
into the piocesses of institutional and community life with- 
out the use of mathematical measurement in any refined 
or elaboiate sense. 

It IS oul conviction that descriptive studies of groups, insti- 
tutions, and communities when combined with adequate analyses 
are far more revealing of mechanisms, problems, and methods 
for the solution of problems than purely statistical investiga- 
tions of the same phenomena 

Hariy B Levy has pointed out that "research in physical 
science relied upon diicct observation, until it had sufficiently 
formulated qualitative differences to specify the invention of 
intci mediary instruments for quantitatively measuring these 
differences ihy indirect observation, its modern method" Inves- 
tigators m tlic social field who are dealing with persons, groups, 
and institutions, as well as communities, make the mistake of 
attempting to employ indirect observational techniques, ex- 
perimental or statistical, without suitable instruments for the 
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measurement of qualitative differences. These " intermediary 
instruments” which can be used in the held of social science 
must await the more definite formulation of qualitative dif- 
ferences which depends upon the descriptive and analytical 
methods as applied in the case study This end can be achieved 
only by the **con tinned collection and classification of directly 
observed phenomenal facts/* since the discovery of mechanisms 
docs not depend upon statistical techniques but upon careful 
case studies which appioximate the experiments of the physical 
sciences 

Tiic description of a gang, for example, as a characetristic 
type of social group with characteristic behaviors and the con- 
sequent ability to identify such a group are of paramount im- 
portance to social control Correct identification bestows the 
ability to predict the jbchavior of the group in a given situation, 
providing the mechanisms of this type of group behavior have 
been adequately described and analyzed Institutions likewise 
may be described and classified into types which have char- 
actenstiL forms of dcvelopnacnt and decline and which display 
typical behaviors under different sets of conditions This ap- 
plies to such social phenomena as schools, churches, families, 
and economic institutions, as well ns to natural areas, com- 
mumties, and nations 

The methods of description and analysis as applied in the 
case study have an instructive analogy in the field of medicine 
where the "clinical research method of directly observing the 
sick, human individual as a complex whole has conclusively 
demonstrated its scientific validity " Likewise, ^^thc clinical 
research method of directly observing” the person, group, insti- 
tution, or community, ”sick” or well, is equally valid in the 
social field Experimentation and statistical study in social 
science have thrown relatively little light upon the group, the 
institution, and the community in their fundamental processes 
and causal relationships 

A suggestion which has considerable interest both from the 
practical and scientific points of view is that wc establish the 
sociological guidance clinic for the unadjusted group, vistitii-- 
tion, and cQininuiuty as the best technical instrument for study 
of social functions and social pathologies Progress by the use 
of similar methods in the mcdicnl and mental-hygiene fields 
encourages us to believe that the descriptive method combined 
with adequate analysis holds greater possibilities at the present 
time for the development of the social sciences as they deal 
with groups, institutions, and communities than do the appli- 
cation of inappropriate and misleading mathematical techniques 
of measurement^^ 

^ T*hrasher, "Some Problems of Sociological Research" (Unpubliahed manu- 
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Thiough the cooperation of the Boy Scouts of America, 
a study begun by E. DeAlton Partridge was earned on by 
Margaiet E Tilley to determine the nature and extent of 
boy-scout work in an uiban area served by a boys’ club 
unit undei investigation. This phase dealt with boy scout- 
ing as 1 elated to boys’ club work in the same distuct. 

Somewhat similar to the study of churches was a de- 
sciiptive study of social settlements. Caroline W. Leonard 
made case studies of nine social settlements and community 
houses in a distuct setved by one of the boys’ club units. 
The methods included direct observation, interviews, and 
a study of all punted sources available, including annual 
reports, special surveys, city-wide studies, etc. As in the 
study of the chuiches, the insights gained into the life of 
the community and the social influences playing upon the 
boys of the aiea, members of the boys’ club and nonmem- 
beis alike, weie very revealing and constituted an essential 
supplement to the study of the boys’ club itself 

Another important influence upon the attitudes and be- 
haviors of boys js the extent and nature of reading engaged 
in A study of this type with reference to the use of the 
public hbraiy was undertaken by Bertha T. Hirshsteln. 
An attempt is being made to investigate a public library 
serving the same constituency as the boys’ club and to dis- 
cover its lole m the local community. This has necessi- 
tated a study over a period of years of the patrons and 
types of pations of the institution and types of books being 
read A part of this study is being focused upon delin- 
quents and boys’ club members and nonmembers to deter- 
mine any significant differences in reading interests 

A study closely i elated to the Boys' Club Study has been 
undertaken by Mane J Concistre, who has made a survey 
of agencies and methods of adult education in the district 
of a boys’ club unit under investigation. Statistics have 
been gathered with legard to the extent of the work by 
various agencies and an attempt has been made to check 
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the list of families in which special adult educational ac- 
tivities have been in piogiess to determine to what extent 
they have sons in the boys’ club unit One hundred inter- 
views with families of different types have been carried 
on in order to determine adult educational needs and ac- 
tivities in such cases. 

A very important phase of the Boys’ Club Study, all of 
whose methods aie not available foi publication at the 
present time, has been carried on by Leonard Covello, who 
has had general charge of the investigation of Italian heri- 
tages and their interactions with other social influences in 
several areas served by boys’ clubs and boys’ work agencies 
The puipose of this type of study is to determine the way 
in which cultural backgrounds condition the success of boys 
club and other educational progiams. This study has made 
use of a variety of tests and questionnaires, statistical in- 
formation, interviews, case studies, the foreign-language 
press, etc 

Independent of the Boys’ Club Study but similar in its 
general conception is a study of a gills’ club. This is 
Important to the Boys’ Club Study in its levelatlon of 
problems concerning the girls of the area as they are related 
to boy pioblems and in i elation to the light it will throw 
upon families which include both boys’ club and girls’ club 
membeis as well as upon families which include boys eligible 
but not membeis of the boys’ club unit. The following 
statement has been provided by Annette Perkins, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the gills’ club: 

Problems of Gtrls^ Clubs in an IntersUttal Area 
Work on the Boys’ Club Study has directed attention to- 
wards and helped to develop a study of a girls* cUib in one of 
the districts investigated This girls’ club unit was established 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association of the City of 
New York three years ago following a. preliminary study made 
from April 1927 to December 1928, by its Industrial Depart- 
ment to discover whether the Y W, C. A should extend its 
industrial work to that part of the city This preliminary 
study was made in close cooperation with the social agencies in 
the district who were exceedingly inteiested from the beginning 
and unanimously agreed that tliere was a great need for work 
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with girls From the findings of the study, it was recommended 
that the work be started (based on the assumption that the 
club should be able to help meet the educational and recrea- 
tional needs of girls in that area. 

The total membership of the club over the three-year period 
IS 606, which included an age range for 15 to 24 years The 
area as defined by the district from which the girls* club mem- 
bers are drawn includes about 22,400 girls between the ages 
of IS and 24 Membership has necessarily been limited by the 
physical facilities of the club which consist of four medium- 
sized rooms in a tenement house which is adequate for only 
small group activity. Provision is made for the use of gym- 
nasium and swimming pool elsewhere 

After three years of experience in the community, the club 
recognized the many difficulties in trying to build a program 
without more scientific knowledge of the problems of the girls 
Due to the traditional Italian concept of family life, a part 
lof whicli is strict parental control of the daughter, the latter 
IS not allowed to participate in the social life of the wider 
community There arises a conflict between the standards of 
conduct set up by her family group and those winch a giil 
becomes inevitably conscious of in her contact with the outside 
world. 

The purpose of the present study is to determine what arc 
the problems of these girls and how the club can build its pro- 
gram to meet the resultant types of (behavior It is evident 
that it IS necessary to study the whole girl in the total situation 

The Boys’ Club Study has already secured much valuable 
information concerning the area which not only was used in 
the preliminary study, but will also be used to supplement the 
flndings of the present study of the Girls’ Club, which will 
attempt to set forth such facts as have not alieadv been cov- 
ered These will include materials on certain social facts, 
community influences, and relationships pertaining to girls and 
the club 

To discover these facts, a number of case histories of the 
girls are being collected Here an attempt is ibeing made to 
secure the girl’s own story of her life in the area Interviews 
With parents, girls, and other agency workers will be added 
There will also be records of spontaneous expressions and ob- 
servations gathered by leaders working m the district The in- 
vestigation will include statistical and ecological studies of 
members and iionmembers of the club m relation to delinquency 

A study of housing by Margaret B Gerard will consider 
the social implications of housing in a boys’ club area. A 
study of the family status of boys’ club members and non- 
members has been undertaken by Edwin L Huntley. 
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Experimental Social Psychology, by Garpner MuRPHY. 
New York' Harper and Biothers, 1931, 709 pages 

A resume of all recent experimental litcratuic relevant to social 
behavior and the effect of social experiences upon the development of 
personality. Organized m three parts basic principles — ibioLogy of 
motives, nature and nurtuic, kaining process m social situations, a 
genetic study of social behavior — methods of studying social behavior in 
children, development of social behavior in early childhood, social be- 
havior in later childhood and adolescence; general laws of social inter- 
action — individual in the group situation, cooperating group, an intro- 
duction CO measurement of personality, social attitudes and their mea- 
surement Hundreds of experiments are abstracted and analyzed 
Extraordinarily fine annotated bibliography, An indispensable reference 
book for all students oC the social sciences. 

Principles of Guidance, by Arthur J, Jones. New Yoik 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930, 385 pages. 

An excellent discussion of the aims and methods of guidance in the 
secondary school Particularly valuable to the average counselor and 
administrator are the materials dealing with the study of the individual 
and the organization, of guidance While guidance towards an ultimate 
vocational adjustment is the central theme, the treatment shows the 
influence of the ibroader mcntal-hygiene conception of guidance. An 
outstanding book in its field 

The Dissatisfied PTorker^ by V E. FiSHER and JOSEPH V. 
Hanha New York- Macmillan Company, 1931, 
259 pages 

An interesting approach to vocational guidance from the mental- 
hygiene point of view Analyzes cases of vocational maladjustment, 
emphasizing the r61e of emotional attitudes and peisonahty tiaits, con- 
sidering vocational adjustment as a personality-social situation relation- 
ship rather than an aptitudc-tcsting job-analysis problem Healthy 
antidote to current emphasis in vocational guidance 

Courses and Careers ^ by Ralph P Gallagher New 
York: Harper and Biothers, 1930, 404 pages. 

Designed to meet the requirements for a junior- or senior-high-school 
guidance course, with references, notebook assignments, and questions 
for oral discussion The lessons arc grouped under 99 units self-de- 
velopment 7, educational opportunities 21, choosing an occupation 9, 
skilled and unskilled labor 10, agriculture, mining, and forestry 4, 
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transportation 5, industries 3, commerce 13, government 4, professions 
IS, homemaking and allied occupations 8 

Psychologtcdl Sctvicc foT School PioblertiSy by Gertrude 
H Hildreth. New York: World Book Company, 

1930, 378 pages. 

A manual for the school psychologist, administration of tests ^ study 
of individual pupil, diagnostic and remedial work; pupil classification, 
guidance; records, reports, organization of psychological service, biblio- 
graphy of books and ai tides, bibliography of selected tests and scales, 
An excellent compendium which should be useful to all school psycholo-' 
gists, particulaily those who arc (beginners One of the Measurement 
and Adjustment Senes, edited by Terman 

Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, by Leo J. Brueckmer 
and Ernest O. Melry Boston Houghton Mifflin, 

1931, 598 pages 

The use of diagnostic tests and remedial teaching in the treatment of 
subject-matter failure Chapters are devoted to arithmetic, reading, 
language, spelling, writing, the social studies, character education, and 
health education, A (book that meets a long-felt need, probably the best 
in Its field One of the Riverside Textbooks m Education, edited by 
Cubberley. 

/Idministiation of Pupil Personnel, by Arch 0. Heck 
Boston* Ginn and Company, 1929, 479 pages 

The woik of the attendance department and its relationship to educa- 
tional policy and school program Among the topics discussed arc com- 
puUory education, the attendance department, pupil-personnel records, 
the school census, reporting to parents, age-grade-progress studies, school 
failure, school marks, classification of pupils, child labor An excellent 
manual for attendance officers and administrators 'of attendance depart- 
ments 

Child Pleallh and the Community, by Courtenay Din- 
WIDDIE New Yoik. Commonwealth Fund, 1931, 80 
pages. 

A discussion of four community demonstrations of a child-health pro- 
gram by the Commonwealth Fund (Fargo, N D, Athens, Ga , Ruther- 
ford County, Tenn , and Marion County. Ore ) Of interest to those 
concerned with public-health programs, and to teachers of health educa- 
tion in training schools and schools of education 
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The Diagnosis of Healthy by William R. P. Emerson 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1930, 272 
pages 

The diagnosis of health and training for physical fitness, with special 
reference to the college man and to instruction for optimum health in 
the normal individual Interesting discussion of family stock and per- 
sonal history vs. the height-weight table as the basis of interpreting the 
relation of agc-hcight-weight to health and physical efficiency 

The Social Worker in Chtld Cate and Protection, by Mar- 
GARETTA WiLLlAMSON New York: Haipei and 

Biotheis, 1931, 485 pages 

The third volume of the job-analysis series of the Acncricctn Associa- 
tion of Social Workers An analysis of the qualifications for, require- 
meiUs for, and activities involved m positions m children's aid organiza- 
tions, children's institutions, day nuxsurics, and children's protective 
societies One of Harper^s Social Science Scries, edited by Chapin 

Public Plealth Organization. Report of the White House 
Cofifeience, Committee on Public Health Organiza- 
tion, E L. Bishop, M.D , Chairman. New Yoik“ 
The Century Company, 1932, 345 pages 

The administration of public health, Fcder 1, State, and local, urban 
and rural, control of communicable diseases, types of public-health 
activity and personnel, training of public-health personnel, public-health 
and other social and legislative programs, Excellent compendium for 
public-health officers and for university courses in public-health adminis- 
tration and healtli education One of the Century series of publications 
of the "White House Conference reports 

Organization for the Caie of Handicapped Children. Re- 
poit of the White House Conference Committee on 
National, State, and Local Organization for the 
Flandicapped, Kate Bnrr Johnson, Chan man. New 

Yotk: The Centuiy Company, 1932, 365 pages. 

Trends m the care of handicapped children, history and administra- 
tion of local public units, State organization — organization and equip- 
ment of departments, direct care, supervision of institutions and agencieSi 
educational publicity, interstate problems, the Federal Government and 
child welfare — services of departments, relationship of national and 
locfll agencies. One of the Century senes uf publications of the White 
House Conference reports 
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Farm Children, by Bird T. Baldwin, Eva Abigail Fill- 
more, and Lora Hadley. New York: D Appleton 
and Company, 1930, 337 pages. 

A first comprehensive survey of a rural child population Environ- 
ment of farm (.hildren — community and home, social and economic fac- 
tors, rural schools, life of farm children — chai actenstics of farm chil- 
dren, activities, advantages and disadvantages, physical and mental de- 
velopment of farm children — physical welfare of mother and child, 
physical condition of school children, mental development, educational 
achievement, and talents of farm children Indispcnsaible to State ad- 
ministrators, and to university teachers of rural sociology and rural 
education 

Religion in Human Affahs, by Clifford Kirkpatrick 
New Yoik. John Wiley and Sons, 1929, 530 pages. 

The origin of religious attitudes and beliefs, their forms in early 
societies, their history and development in the Western world, their 
change under the impact of modern life The effect of religion on the 
individual's personality, on his actions m daily life The conflict between 
religion and science — the cultural conflict of values, and the conflict of 
attitudes within the individual A sociological rather than theological 
approach, considering religion as a cultural pattern rather than as creed 
or dogma, Recommended to all students of religious education and to 
all intelligent laymen. 

Executive Experiences through Activity Units, by LuCY 
W ClouseR; Wilma J Robinson, and Dena L 
Neely. New York: Lyons and Carnahan, 1932, 352 
pages. 

Teachers concerned with the setting up of an activity program will 
find this book useful in seveial ways Part one deals with the principles 
underlying the activity program, emphasizing the choice of activities 
which are based upon the interests and needs of each particular group 
Parts two and three deal with a series of activities actually earned on 
by children, showing the origin of the activity and its development with 
Its opportunities for growth in character, and subject matter, with sug- 
gested activities, which might grow from the activity described Helpful 
bibliographies close each chapter. 
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EDITORIAL 

The present issue of The Journal, which has been 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, 
director of the motion-picture project of New York Uni- 
versity, is devoted to a national four-year study of motion 
pictures, initiated by the Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil, financed by the Payne Fund, and carried on under the 
direction of Dr. W. W. Charters, director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research of Ohio State University and 
chairman of a national committee of experts in the fields 
of psychology, sociology, and education. 

The first popular publicity given to the results of these 
significant researches has appeared in the September, Oc- 
tober, and November 1932 issues of McCall's Magazine 
A popular volume synthesizing the findings of the total 
study IS to be written by Henry James Forman. Scientific 
monographs by members of the research committee are to 
be published by the Macmillan Company in a series, the 
first of which is to appear this month. 

These studies are significant for education because they 
are an attempt to determine the effects of a type of infor- 
mal education that must be reckoned with in any far- 
reaching educational program, public or private. Schools 
are already beginning to awaken to the necessity of con- 
trolling the motion-picture diet of children through better- 
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films committees. Local communities are passing ordi- 
nances prohibiting certain types of films A movement is 
already under way to develop community theaters which 
shall definitely fit motion-picture diets to the need of differ- 
ent cultural and age groups, 

A great contribution of these national studies to social 
science Is the formulation and testing of methods for de- 
termining the effects of a type of institution exerting social 
influence. The organization and methods of these re- 
searches in relation to each other are described, therefore, 
In the present issue of The JOURNAL without an attempt 
to include conclusions 

The following statement regarding the scientific nature 
of these studies has been prepared by Mr William H. 
Short, director of the Motion Picture Research Council, ‘ 
to whom a great deal of the credit for the successful con- 
clusion of the research is due 

The Motion Picture Research Council (lormcrly called the 
National Committee lor Study of Social Values m Motion 
Pictures) originated and promoted the researches described in 
the articles which follow The Council is composed of social 
workers and socially minded citizens (happily including many 
^cial scientists) who are dntercsted in the public welfare A 
concern they hold in common that the new motion-picture art 
shall come mto its own as an instrument for creating more in- 
telligent and useful citizenS) together with considerable appre- 
hension over the nature and effects of many of the “movies** 
now being exhibited to children and impressionable adults, 
constitute the bonds that brought and hold them together m the 
Council 

When they had organized, they at once found themselves 
wishing to know nil obtainable facts about the movies, movie 
audiences, and the effects of movies on these audiences. They 
considered such coiupletc knowledge the only adequate basis on 
which a constructive piogram for more socially helpful films 
could he based. To get it> they were willing to spend patient 
years of work and waiting 

Although the Council has in its membership many eminent 
research professors, it is neither organized nor financed to con- 
duct research It, therefore, turned to research agencies and 
asked their help m getting the facta it desired. Among the 
agencie s it approached was the Payne Fund. 

'The ebairrnan of Motion Picture Research Council ii Dr John Gner Hihben, for- 
merly prcBidcTit ol Princeton tlmveraity 
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The special interest of the Payne Fund is in influences that 
mold the lives of children and youth. The Council asked the 
Fund to make a senes of studies covering the influences of 
theatrical films upon this youthful population* Docs the child go 
to the movies^ What docs he see when he goes^ Does he take 
in what lie sccs^ Docs he remcmiber it^ What do the movies 
do to his sleeps his health, his emotions, his attitudes, liis be- 
havior patterns, his conduct^ Is thcie a connection between 
motion pictures and delinquency and crime ^ The Fund agreed 
to make the studies 

Tile Council told the Fund that it wished to get all obtain- 
able facts in this field and that it hoped they would be absolutely 
objective, unprejudiced, and authoritative 

As a first step, the Fund created an Kducational Research 
Committee which is described in the article by Dr W W 
Charters, research director of the committee The members of 
this research committee examined the pioposed studies with 
reference to their practicability and parceled out among them- 
selves those they ibclieved could be carried on to successful 
conclusions. 

Carrying out the wish of the Motion Picture Research 
Council that the research men be put m a position where they 
would be wholly free to pursue their studies without even a 
suspicion of pressure, formal or informal, to get predetermined 
results, the Payne Fund asked the research committee to draw 
up adequate expense budgets for the several studies When 
this had been done, the Fund deposited the monies asked for 
with the several universities in which the research men were 
working, subject to their own requisitions Tlius the factor of 
financial independence was added to that of scientific integrity 
which, with such men, would in any case have been controlling. 

For four years, quietly and without disturbing publicity of 
any nature, the research men labored on their commissions to 
obtain the facts. Under the chairmanship of Dr Charters the 
committee met annually for a two- or three-day conference m 
which eacli man reported his techniques and tentative findings, 
submitting everything to the criticisms and suggestions of his 
associates But in these research conferences criticism never 
passed into dictation, attempted or implied, and each man went 
away from the conference to pursue his independent quest for 
motion-picture facts as free as when he came 

It is on the basis of the findings obtained during this four^ 
year period in this carefully organized, adequately financed, 
scientific research and in the light lof the discussion these findings 
will arouse that the Motion Picture Research Council in a 
leisurely and constructive spirit will undertake to formulate 
and publish recommendations for the helpful development and 
use of the new motion-picture art. 



A TECHNIQUE FOR STUDYING A SOCIAL 
PROBLEM 

W. W. Charters 

In tKc summer of 1928, Mr W. H. Short, director of 
the National Committee for Study of Social Values in 
Motion Pictures, now known as the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council, pioposed to the writer the possibility of 
seeming accurate data concerning the influence of moving 
pictures upon children. He stated that his organization had 
been formed by a number of important public peisons who 
were disturbed by the practices and policies of the motion- 
picture industry and were apprehensive about the harm- 
fulness of the influence exerted by the movies upon the 
American public and particularly upon the children and 
youth of the nation. But, he explained, the Council found, 
when It began to collect evidence to substantiate these 
impressions and lay plans for the improvement of the mo- 
tion-picture situation, that the quality and quantity of the 
data available were not as high as the Council would like to 
have them It was not difficult to collect the types of evi- 
dence which are ordinarily used in settling social issues — 
the opinions of thoughtful people, individual experiences, 
arrays of statistics, and resolutions of important organiza- 
tions But most of these data were based upon personal 
judgment and individual opinion, and were, therefore, 
open to controversy. So the Council had decided, he 
stated, to ask competent investigators to use the best scien- 
tific techniques and, if possible, discover valid answers 
to certain questions which were of concern to the Coun- 
cil. He, therefore, presented the proposal to assemble 
persons skilled m using the techniques of sociology, psy- 
chology, and education to study these complicated matters, 
and thereby seek to substitute facts for impressions and 
convictions. 

In the autumn of 1928, a group of university men and 
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women were assembled in Columbus to see what could be 
done, and with them met the leaders of the Council and 
officers of the Payne Fund, which was prepared to sup- 
port a piogram of investigation if one should be devel- 
oped. At this meeting the members of the Council elab- 
orated in considerable detail the issues with which they 
were concerned and the questions upon which scientific 
data were lacking. The university group deliberated upon 
this information to discover the types of investigation 
which might be cai ried on, and prepared a tentative series 
of studies which gave promise of developing scientific in- 
foimation about the issues presented by the Council The 
Payne Fund agreed to support the study and the investi- 
gators were oiganized into a Committee on Educational 
Research of the Payne Fund. Promptly the studies got 
under way Each of the investigators worked indepen- 
dently upon his problem. Once a year they met and re- 
viewed what they had done, eliminated studies which gave 
no promise of yielding results and added studies which 
looked piomising In 1932 the studies are practically 
completed and ready for publication, which is now m 
process 

The administration of the investigation was based 
upon a central policy — to ignore detailed questions tem- 
porarily and select p'votal questions for study which, 
when answered and arranged in a series, would provide in 
skeleton form a measure of the influence of moving pic- 
tures upon children Details might then be filled in later 
without altering the general form of the picture. 

In acting upon this policy the committee developed a 
plan involving four procedures. 

The first problem was to assemble a group of individ- 
uals (as alieady described) who were competent to exam- 
ine a complexity of issues and decide upon the feasibility 
of setting up a program of investigation The issues 
being sociological and psychological, it was logical to as- 
semble a group of sociologists, psychologists, and educa- 
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tors whose experience in studying the problems which 
seemed to be involved in this situation was adequate to 
the task in hand and whose scientific reputation and judg- 
ment were good. This group consisted of Mess is Thurs- 
tone, Fieeman, May, Renshaw, Stoddard, and Mrs. Char- 
ters in psychology, Messrs. Blumer and Park in sociology, 
Dr. and Mrs Sehatn in hygiene and health, and Mr Dale 
In education At later dates Mr. Ruckmick in psychology 
and Messrs Thrasher and Peters in sociology were added 
to investigate problems that were essential to complete 
the series. To this group were added certain assistants 
to some of the foregoing members who worked more or 
less under their direction: Messrs. Cressey, Dysinger, Hoi- 
aday, Hauser, and Shuttleworth. Other assistants attended 
the committee meetings upon occasion. 

In its annual meetings, the members of the committee 
formulated plans, reported progress, and criticized and as- 
sisted each other. Its functions were those of a conference 
upon technical matters. It made no recommendations. 
The conclusions drawn by each investigator from his studies 
are presented upon his individual responsibility. 

The second administrative problem of the committee 
was to examine the problems presented to it in order to 
find out what they were. This procedure was simple. At 
the initial meeting of the committee a number of the ac- 
tive members of the Motion Picture Research. Council pre- 
sented the issues in conferences extending over several 
meetings during three days. These members of the Council 
who had intimate and first-hand knowledge of the produc- 
tion and distribution of pictures and of the policies and 
practices of the industry discussed the moving-picture situ- 
ation in detail with ample elaboration As the committee 
listened to the discussion the investigators quickly observed 
the controversial nature of the issues, the Strong feelings 
aroused by these issues, and the vigorous positions taken 
by the Council members. At the same time they located 
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points at which they might provide data less controver- 
cial, less subject to opinion, and more valid than the data 
available to the members of the Council upon those points. 
The discussions were useful in helping the investigators to 
locate possible problems for investigation and to orient 
themselves in the field. They proved to be effective in that 
the program of study developed by the committee during 
the initial meetings did not need to be radically changed 
during the four years that the committee worked upon it. 

The third administrative problem was the setting up 
of the program of investigation. It proceeded along these 
lines * First, the possible effects of moving pictures as a 
medium of visual instruction were isolated. It was agreed 
that moving pictures might affect the knowledge, attitudes, 
emotions, and conduct of children. These were studies 
in which the actual content of commercial pictures would 
be a minor matter, and the effect produced through visual 
media would be the major consideration Second, the con- 
tent of commercial pictures would be examined to see the 
direction in which information, attitudes, emotions, and 
conduct would tend to be developed by current pictures. The 
first group of studies is general in nature; the second deals 
specifically with the effect of pictures currently shown in 
the theaters. If the pictures are “good” and if they have 
any influence the effects will obviously flow in one direction; 
if “bad" in another. In pursuance of this policy the fol- 
lowing studies were assigned; 

The amount of information gained by one exposure to 
a film was studied by Messrs. Stoddard and Holaday at 
the University of Iowa. Adequate techniques were set up 
to ascertain how many facts children learned and how long 
the facts persisted in memory at different ages, beginning 
with children in the second grade The significance of the 
amount required was expicssed as the percentage which 
was acquired by children of different ages of facts learned 
by superior adults. That is, children in the second grade 
could answer, let us say, 75 per cent as many factual 
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questions as superior adults and could remember them 
75 per cent as well This study would, therefore, 
reveal the extent to which an adult who accompanies an 
eight-year-old child to a movie may expect the child to 
see what he sees, and enable him to predict the amount 
the child would forget in a stipulated time. 

The effect of moving pictures upon the emotional expe- 
rience of children was measured with the use of the electric 
galvanometer and other instruments by Messrs. Ruckmick 
and Dysinger of the University of Iowa. In this- case it 
was possible to measure the deflection of a needle as the 
subjects watched the unfolding scenes m the pictures. 

The extent to which moving pictures might be expected 
to influence the attitudes of children towards various 
values was studied by Messrs. May and Shuttleworth of 
Yale University and Mr. Thurstone and Miss Peterson 
of the University of Chicago The Yale study used cer- 
tain techniques developed in the investigations of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research for other purposes 
These techniques, however, were not entirely satisfactory 
because it was not possible to find children who had not 
attended the movies to compare with those who had, and 
the test of attitude consisted of the answer to a* single 
question, 

For the Chicago study the investigators constructed a 
number of scales following the well-known Thurstone 
techniques. With the use of these scales it was possible 
to measure the effect of a single picture upon the attitude 
of high-school children towards the Negro, the Chinese, 
crime, and the like The investigators were able to meas- 
ure the amount of change in attitude from one exposure. 
They were also able to depict the persistence of change in 
attitude after extended periods had elapsed. In a few cases 
they were able to measure the cumulative effect of exposure 
to several pictures of the same type. 

Having thus cared for the effect of pictures upon the 
information, emotions, and attitudes, attention was given 
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to the effect of theater attendance upon the health of chil- 
dren. Originally it was proposed to study the health of 
children directly, but for various reasons the committee 
decided to study the effect of motion pictures upon mo- 
tility in sleep and i elate this to the effect upon health 
through the relationship of sleep disturbance to health. 
This study was carried on by Messrs. Renshaw and Miller 
of Ohio State University. 

Since conduct is influenced through the acquisition of 
information, the modification of attitudes, the stiirlng of 
the emotions, and the physical condition of people, it may 
be deduced that conduct can be predicted if these factors 
are known. However, the committee decided to institute 
investigations to discover evidences of one-to-one corre- 
spondence between the movies and the conduct of children 
to determine in effect whether the conduct patterns of indi- 
vidual children could be traced to motion pictures which 
they had seen. 

This study was conducted by Messrs. Blumer and 
Hauser of the University of Chicago. It consisted of two 
subordinate studies: the effect upon conduct in general and 
the effect upon delinquency and crime as a special study. 
The techniques used were based mainly upon autobiogra- 
phies written by high-school childien, college students, de- 
linquents and criminals, and interviews with those who 
wrote the autobiographies At New York University 
Messrs. Thrasher and Cressey, in connection with the 
Boys’ Club Study, investigated by a variety of techniques 
the same problem of one-to-one correspondence between 
patterns of conduct seen In the movies and those practised 
by children. 

This group of studies thus presents in objective terms 
what may be expected to be the influence of the visual pre- 
sentation of materials upon the experience of childien. 

The second gioup of studies dealt with certain educa- 
tional aspects of commercial pictures currently shown in 
motion-picture theaters. The first question to be consid- 
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ered was this; “What do people see when they attend 
the movies?” The answer to this question was secured by 
Mr Dale of Ohio State University through an analysis 
of the content of moving pictures by scenes. These scenes 
were classified with such captions as crime, cabaret, mur- 
der, courage, ambition, and the like. The content of 
scores of pictures shown during 1931 was examined, and 
the investigation shows how many of each type of scene 
are contained in tlic large sample of pictures analyzed 
The next question logically raised in following the argu- 
tnent through is this; “Are the pictures which people see 
‘good’ or ‘bad’?” What constitutes “goodness” or “badness” 
in a picture was studied by Professor C. C. Peters of Penn- 
sylvania State College. In effect he assumed that the “good- 
ness” or “badness” of a scene was determined by the opin- 
ion of the people who Judged it. A picture in itself is not 
“good” or “bad”; it appears good to an individual or a 
group when it harmonizes or conflicts with the mores of 
the individual or the group. Consequently, he constructed 
scales of actions ranging from those which were in serious 
conflict with the mores of a group to those which were 
congruent with the mores. This he did for four types of 
conduct, one of which was aggressive lovemaking by women, 
and another of which was parental attitude towards chil- 
dren With this scale at hand he was able to determine 
the judgment of what was considered to be good or bad by 
various groups of people such as college professors, young 
male factory workers, ministers, young society women in 
New York, and the like. 

These standards having been determined, it was possible 
to view selected scenes m the movies and decide where any 
one of these groups would place the scene in the scale, or, 
in other words, to discover whether or not the action in the 
scene was above or below the level of the standards of a 
specified group. 

Having thus presented the content of current mov- 
ing pictures and in certain respects having determined 
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the moral content, the committee was prepared to consider 
the question ‘‘Do many children see these pictures?” 
The aaswei to this question was studied by Mi. Dale, 
who discovered from data collected over a wide geo- 
graphical area that chlldien of all ages attend the movies 
on the avciage of once a week. This having been estab- 
lished, it IS possible even to say that children do see the 
current pictures and are exposed to the scenes as analyzed. 

The practical outcome of the study is this: We can be 
assured that each picture which a child sees has a measura- 
ble influence upon him. He learns new facts, his emotions 
are stirred, his attitudes are changed, his conduct patterns 
are modified, and his sleep is affected — all in a measurable 
degree. If the pictures are “good” he will be influenced 
in that direction; if they are ‘‘bad” he will be moved in a 
corresponding manner. The picture of today helps to 
mold the citizen of tomonow. 

One means of control over the influence of moving pic- 
tures upon children lies in the education of the children 
themselves in appreciation and criticism of pictures. If 
children can learn to discriminate and judge the value of 
pictuies they will be less ignorantly influenced. Moving- 
picture appreciation is, then, one means of control This 
problem was studied by Mr, Dale, who has produced a 
textbook on the subject for use by high-school students 
to teach them how to understand, evaluate, and criticize 
the pictures which they see. 

In conclusion, the committee members have blocked out 
an answer to the perplexing question of the influence of 
motion pictures upon children They have lifted the argu- 
ment from tlie level of controversy and opinion to the level 
of objective fact, and have provided as a by-pioduct a 
sample of an interesting technique for resolving a compli- 
cated social problem into a logical series of studies, which, 
when independently investigated, may be meshed into a 
clear-cut answer to the original question.^ 

^Thc following articles appear in the logical aeti Pence sugi^esLcd above present 

in greater detail the Icchmciues of research as evolved m the various phnaca of the motion - 
picture atudica 



MEASURING THE EFFECT OF MOTION 
PICTURES ON THE INTELLECTUAL 
CONTENT OF CHILDREN 

George D. Stoddard 

This brief report is devoted to a desciiptlon of the pur- 
poses and methods utilized by P. W. Holaday,^ under the 
direction of the wnter, in one part of the broad inquiry 
into motion-picture influences The restricted purpose 
was to ascertain the effect of viewing theatrical films 
under ordinary conditions on children’s information and 
to analyze their comprehension and retention of material. 

The original plan called for two approaches: Type X 
studies devoted to the measurement and analysis of what 
children learn from the movies, and Type Y studies which 
attempted to show the change produced by this new 
(movie-induced) knowledge on the genera! mass of infor- 
mation possessed by the children. 

The simplest way to clarify the difference between these 
two approaches is to inseit here a condensed version of 
the original scheme of attack 

Type X, Study A The mcasuiement of factual information 
gamed by childien from a particular film 

Aunt 

To discover 

1 The extent of the children’s knowledge of the film 

2 The curve of forgetting with respect to this knowledge 

3, Age-level differences 

4. Mental-level differences 

5 Comparison with adult knowledge of the same film 

6 The type of knowledge most (least) often gained and 
retained, such as character details, episodes iii love 
scenes, what happened to the "villain," details of setting, 
customs, names of actors, etc 

7 The accuracy of the knowledge gained and retained 

dK ‘'“= content of Children. 
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Moiton Pictures* Efect on Knowledge 

Method 

t, Select stock types of pictures to be used as stimuli, eg , 
(a) comedy-drama (love motif predominant) , (b) 

*‘spook'*, (c) wild west, (d) Soutb-Sea romance, (c) 
slapstick comedy, (f) screen version of a classic, (g) 
war 

2. Four or more stenographers arc to take down as elabo- 
rately as possible all the factual elements in the picture 
and these notes arc to be checked for accuracy and com- 
pleteness by the research director and his assistants 
Probably two viewings of each picture will be desirable. 

3 From these rccoids an objective type of information 
test is to be built This is given to all the subjects the 
morning following the movie {without previous an- 
nouncement of the test) Test items cover m detail 
such points as the setting, actions, results, scenes, etc,, 
but only from the standpoint of simple content. 

4 The test IS repeated without warning one week and one 
month later, 

5 All tests are scored and analyzed in accordance with the 
statements under "aims” above Types of knowledge 
are not segregated m the test, ibut they are in its analysis 

6 The same subjects should be tested on several typt^s of 
pictures, but with sufficient intervals between "signifi- 
cant” pictures to prevent any preparatory measures on 
their part 

Maienals 

1 Objective tests (to be devised) (a) Each test must fall 
within the reading range of the subjects 
2. Intelligence test and school records of the children 

Sijh)ecls 

1 A group of at least fifty children at each age level in 

each age research unit (Given the same picture and 

the same test, units from various sections could be com- 
bined,) 

2 Suggested age levels (a) age 8 (75-^ to , (b) age 
12 (11J4 to 12j4) ; (c) age 16 (15j^ to 16J^) 

3 A group of fifty adults teachers, graduate students, 
parents 

Type X, Study B The measurement of the comprehension 
and interpretation of a film on the part of children 

Aims 

To discover 

1. The extent of the children's comprehension of the film 
2 Temporal changes m this comprehension 
3* Children’s interpretation of various actions and ideas, 
(a) extent and kind 
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4- Age-level differences 
5. Mental-level differences 

6 T:^pes of interpretation (a) similar to adults, (b) fan- 
tastic, (c) close to intent of the film (if discoverable) 

Aiethod 

Same as m Study A, but test must be of a different type, 
and great care must be taken tio secure essential agree- 
ment among adults as to what the correct (or at least 
common) comprehensions and interpretations are 
T^pe Y, Studies A and B The measuTcment of changes 
produced iii children's knowledge (including comprehension and 
interpretation) by films 

Ams 

To discover, 

1. The extent of revision of factual information m the 
bght of the film 

2. Duration of this revision 

3. Age-level differences 

4 Mental-level differences 

5 Types of knowledge changes, e, g,, in new concepts of 
foreigners, Hollywood, countries, customs, etc 

Method 

A detailed analysis in advance of a film to record all 
possibilities for new knowledge to be gamed from it* 

2. A test devised related to the chief points and given to 
children in advance of attendance at the film. The test 
IS not on the film content, but on die information which 
IS likely to be affected by this known film content. 

3, Attendance at the film 

4 Retest to discover changes produced (a) next morn- 
ing; (b) one week and one month later 
5, By ^‘change” is meant (a) new knowledge, (b) in- 
creased accuracy (or inaccuracy) in old knowledge, 

(c) lapse of old knowledge 

6- Illustrative types of knowledge (a) vocabulary; (b) 
historical events and persons, (c) film industry and 
personnel, (d) ways people live; (e) geographical; (f) 
knowledge of validity of screen events 

In the actual prosecution of the research, certain modi- 
fications proved to be necessary For example, it proved 
infeasible to test the children the day after the show and 
again one month later with a view to measuring- the reten- 
tion frotn the original showing of the filtus. The testing 
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the day after tended to impress the children unduly, with 
the result that further tests were rendered somewhat in- 
valid. Hence groups were matched on school grade, intel- 
ligence, and reading ability. This necessitated rather large 
samplings of children. In the total Iowa sampling nine 
hundred observers assisted in one or more of sixteen tests. 
Extension of the work to Ohio towns in 1930-1931 added 
substantially to the population, which may be said to rep- 
resent adequately the large and small towns of these two 
States. It may be inferred that the sampling is adequate 
for unselected American-born, white, city school children. 

It was found also that, for technical reasons, the true- 
false type of test does not lend itself well to a study of 
retention Perhaps the most unexpected revision of all 
lay in the necessity for extending the testing up to seven 
months later in order to carry out the curve of forgetting 
to points of significant drops. For certain pictures it was 
evident that no fixed duration of time could be counted 
upon to erase all mental effects. Finally, the talkies sud- 
denly displaced the silent movies after considerable work 
had been done and complicated the problem of picture 
analysis. However, the changes necessitated in this con- 
nection may be ascribed to “an act of God.” 

The machinery of transforming the paper plan of re- 
search to a working system within the customary frame- 
work of school child and motion-picture exhibitors is not 
to be viewed lightly The researcher was compelled to 
gain access to the films in advance of public showing in a 
community; to appease the theater owners; to finance chil- 
dren's expenditures; to secure parent and teacher coopera- 
tion; to bar automatically intergroup discussion of pic- 
tures ; to gear up personnel in such a way as to extract, in 
one showing of a film, all the essential points of setting, 
plot, characters, costumes, incidents, and conversations. 

Pictures were viewed in cities earlier in the booking 
routine or were “previewed” by special arrangement. 
Theater owners were cheered by the sale of strings of 
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tickets (which were later dispensed by the researcher). 
In many cases admission for the children was secured for 
five cents. A good rapport was established with parents 
and teacheis in the name of scientific inquiry, although 
few parents had any objection to movie-going. After 
a night showing children were examined in school early 
the following morning, before interchange of ideas would 
be likely to take place In the matter of film analysis, the 
plan gradually evolved from the taking down of every- 
thing by expert stenographers to an allocation of subject- 
matter tasks to expel ienced observers. These observers 
often saw the picture two or three times before the notes 
were assembled 

Questions formulated on the basis of these data were 
later reviewed by the director of the project The usual 
methods of determining reliability were employed and all 
tests were revised in the light of preliminary findings 
Multiple response and completion tests were finally 
adopted, of which the items below are typical: 

Multiple response^ specific item {Tffpe X) 

The actress who played the part of Betty was ( 1 ) Dolores 
Costello, (2) Ruth Chattertonj (3) Evelyn Brent, (4) Greta 
Garbo, (5) Myrna Loy, 

Completion j specific lievi (^Type X) 

The money to start the tearoom was furnished by 

Multiple response, general item {Type Y) 

In England, army officers are usually (1) gentlemen who 
joined because they needejd money, (2) soldiers who were pro- 
moted for bravery, (3) soldiers promoted for having been m 
the army a long time, (4) gentlemen who joined because they 
liked the life; (5) gentlemen who were forced by the govern- 
imcnt to join the army 

Multiple-response items were answered by underlining 
one of the statements; completion items, by writing in the 
missing word or phrase 

The median reliabilities of the Iowa tests as finally ad- 
ministered varied from 67 to .92. They may be consid- 
ered satisfactory for short tests designed for group com- 
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parlsons. Attempts to secure valid and reliable essays 
or reports from the school children proved fruitless. It 
was shown that laconic “compositions” often concealed an 
immense amount of actual information which could be 
elicited by objective testing methods. 

In contrast to reliability, there are no “usual” tech- 
niques for establishing the validity of a test; that is to 
say, the extent to which a test really measures what it pur- 
ports to measure. There were not even precedents in 
motion-picture material, but the following devices were 
employed to make test performance mirror the under- 
lying state of affairs: 

] Fjlnis were checked an such a way as to ensure a spread of 
questions over the entire picture. 

2 At Jeast three poople observed each picture and contributed 
to the notes 

3 Observers read novels from which the movies had been 
adapted, together with appropriate works m history and 
geography. In special fields, university experts were con- 
sulted. (These precautions apply to the formulation of 
^‘general‘’ or Type Y questions j u e,, content which may con- 
ceivably be affected by what is seen in the movies ) 

4, The place of the correct answer in multiple response ques- 
tions was fixed to give a random dnstnbution. 'Trick” 
Items were avoided. 

5. Items were placed in ten categories on the basis of three 
judges, as follows, emotional (except fighting, mystery, 
romance), humorous, mysterious, xevuc, crime, fighting, ro- 
mance, drinking, general conversation, general action. Test 
time in each category was closely related to the correspond- 
ing film time. 

A consideration of the findings is not in order here 
Suffice it to say that the specific knowledge of children and 
adults IS greatly increased by motion pictures and that 
their general information is significantly affected by what 
is seen in the pictures. Retention is high over the period 
of seven months covered in this project 

Note An article hy Professor Frank N. Preeman on the measure- 
tneni of the effectiveness of a fihn upon the care of the teeth will appear 
in the January issue of The Joitrhal. 



HOW DO MOTION PICTURES AFFECT THE 
ATTITUDES AND EMOTIONS OF CHILDREN? 

The Galvanic Technique Applied to the 
Motion-Picture Situation 

Christian A. Ruckmick 

The intrinsic nature of the emotions is such that they 
can he analyzed best by a sort of flank attack. Historically, 
this has been made feasible through the well-known fact 
that emotions produce concomitant bodily effects which 
in turn can be recorded and measured. Since physi- 
ological conditions also produce these effects and since 
in some cases the effects may be voluntarily initiated or 
modified, psychologists recently have been concerned with 
more and more refined techniques and controlled situations 
in the laboratory. 

In view of the advances made in electrical circuits, these 
studies have largely centered about changes in electrical 
resistance which the body offers to small outside currents 
under a variety of circumstances. In some of these experi- 
ments the small amounts of electrical discharges from the 
body itself also have been measured. Scientists are not 
yet certain just how these electrical discharges occur: the 
mechanism of their production is still not clear. We feel, 
however, that they arc due principally to the electro- 
chemical action of the sweat-glands which in turn are tied 
up with the sympathetic nervous system. We know, too, 
that they are under voluntary control and we have learned 
to distinguish the effects produced by certain physiological 
changes and those that are clearly designated as emo- 
tional In the latter case, the electrical manifestation 
occurs only after a latent period of from 7 to 10 seconds 
and the form of the manifestation is characteristically dif- 
ferent in terms of intensity from other kinds of electrical 
discharge. This has a twofold significance: 

(1) The fact that it is not under voluntary control as 
is breathing, for example, eliminates errors initiated by the 
observer; ». e., he can have no direct control over the amount 
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of deflection manifested by the galvanometer or other dec- 
tiical registering device 

(2) The distinction between emotional responses and 
other bodily processes, especially muscular contractions 
when made under normal conditions, does away with a tra- 
ditional error that has vitiated much of the previous work 
done by way of the so-called method of expression. Of 
course, the technique is not yet free from the defect that 
it IS very likely influenced in part by concurrent or ante- 
cedent physiological changes. Even fatigue, diuinal perio- 
dicity, digestive changes, and a score of other conditions 
may be disturbing factors. 

We are at present engaged in determining the effect of 
some of these uncontrolled items in experiments that have 
been going on for some years in our laboratory They 
have not yet been brought to a satisfactory conclusion but 
fatigue versus euphoria already show significant indications 
as conditions which ought to be taken into account in con- 
nection with the emotions. The past history of the expres- 
sive technique, together with the results that have been 
obtained by more recent investigators, are putting us on 
our guard in our present work and we feel that the results 
obtained m the research herein described are relatively free 
from errors of this sort ^ 

The aim of this particular study was to get some reliable 
index of emotional disturbances in observers, varying in 
age from 6 to over 50 yeais, while viewing motion pic- 
tures. All our trained observers and some of the others 
lecorded direct observations describing the type of emo- 
tion felt at certain points in the motion picture But the 
mam emphasis was placed on the amount of galvanometric 
deflection at various points in the film We were inter- 
ested, however, not only in these quantitative results but in 
psychologizing the whole motion-picture situation. Some 

A Ruckmick "Why We Have Emotiona," Scientific Monthly, 28, 1929, 252 262 
{See especially p 256 ) 

See also C A Ruckmick "Emohona in Terms of the Giilvanometnc rechnique, ' 
British Journal of Psvcholof>Y, 21. 1930, 149-159 Some of the preliminary reaulla con- 
cerning extraneous bodily cnects, like fatigue, are liercin reported (See p 154, 159) 
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of our main conclusions have to do with the perceptual 
changes that occur at the different age levels. We are 
convinced that children under twelve years of age not only 
do not care for certain types of performance but rather 
do not perceive these events in the story. On the other 
hand, adults add a certain critical judgment almost con- 
tinuously throughout their enjoyment, an attitude which 
IS practically missing in the adolescent group. In other 
words, we have the well-known phenomenon of the genetic 
development of perceptual processes. In the lower age 
ranges, the perceptions are more largely those of sensoi 7 
reference. In the adolescent group, perceptions are rich 
enough and sufficiently colored emotionally by the higher 
cognitive processes of reflections, and criticisms are scarce 
and relatively irrelevant. 

There is another point in which this study departs from 
previous experimental work on the emotions. In general, 
the stimulus used has been what might be called a stable one. 
Each type of situation has been discrete and definite or else 
a fairly simple stimulus, such as an electric shock or attrac- 
tive color, was applied. In this case we were compelled 
to use stimuli that were continuously changing. For this 
reason definite “reading points” weie established; t. e., 
points at which a major episode, likely to arouse an emo- 
tion, began Accordingly, a detailed analysis, taken in 
part from the accompanying script and In part from steno- 
graphic recording of the conversation when no script was 
available in the theater, was made in advance of the actual 
showing of the film. These reading points were consecu- 
tively numbered and furnished, as it were, the focal places 
for the compaiison of results, both from observer to ob- 
server and from content to content. By a simple signal 
system they wcie recorded for later identification on the 
record obtained from the observer. 

Centering our attention then on this particulai tech- 
nique, known as the galvanic reflex, and adding records 
also from changes of heart rate, wc experimented for the 
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first year and a half under the controlled conditions of the 
laboratoiy. For some time before this we had developed 
satisfactory electrical connections to the observer The 
first and third finger of the left hand were taped at the 
first joint with one-half inch adhesive tape and immersed 
in a normal NaCl solution in an electrode which has non- 
polarizable qualities, preventing eddy currents which would 
inteifere with the proper reading of the deflection.' Leads 
fiom this type of electrode were carried to the Wechslcr 
photographically recording galvanometer' which was some- 
what modified for our needs. This galvanometer also 
contained a registering device for the heart rate which was 
obtained through a special very simple apparatus attached 
to the arm of the observer.^ This device was easily and 
comfortably worn, adjusted so that it did not offer dis- 
ti acting elements during the performance, and the whole 
situation was taken for granted by the observer. Again, 
undei the conditions of the theater itself we were not able 
to follow out the research on the heart rate as thoroughly 
as we should have liked In the technique of reading the 
actual pulse rate, there was also some difficulty in deter- 
mining just where the crest of each successive wave was. 
to be located. But we made two independent readings 
of those records that were fairly clear and discovered that 
one observer lan as high as 166 pulsations per minute, 
several as high as ISO, and a large number around 140, 
the normal rate ranging about 75 to 80. Another point 
to be considered here is that we did not dare to exposa 
school children to extremely violent or objectionable films 
which might have given us much higher rates and many 
moic of them It must be recalled that school children 
do very often attend pictures of this extreme sort. 

All of our records were taken on Eastman photographic 


*C A Ruckmick nnd F Patterson, '*A Simple Non polarizing Klectrode." Atnencttn 
/ottrnal of Psycha/ogy, 41, 1929, 120 121 

‘Listed and illuatrated in the general catalogue of the C H Stoclting Co under No 
2^201 

II Grubbs and C A Ruckmick, “An Electncnl Pneumograph.” Awencan Journaf 
of Psychology j 44, 1932, 180 181 Since this article was prepared a more compact and 
cfiicient form has been developed 
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film. (No 122), which was mounted inside the Wechsler 
appaiatus and which moved continuously past the record- 
ing instrument When developed it showed a time line in 
half-seconds, a signal line opeiated by the expeiimenter, a 
galvanometei line giving deflections, and in some of our 
expel iments a lecord of the heartbeat and bieathing. While 
in many instances the breathing record was photographed, 
it was not reliable enough for accurate reading. Altogether, 
some 755 lecords were made, of which 180 represented 
results obtained under actual theater conditions. 

The laboiatory experiments gave us an opportunity also 
to perfect our technique so that when arrangements were 
finally made with representative theaters no time would be 
lost and no disruption would occur. Both in the laboratory 
and in the theater we were careful to establish normal con- 
ditions by getting into rapport with the observers In 
most cases the experimental conditions were overlooked 
by the observer and the picture film was as genuinely en- 
joyed as under everyday conditions. At the end of the 
performance the observers were asked such questions as, 
“What were the exciting parts?" and “How did you like 
the love scenes?" 

Two fifteen-minute exposures were shown to each ob- 
server on a single day. Where the picture has two parts 
these were consecutively shown. The titles of the labora- 
tory picture on 16 mm. film were Hop to It, Bell Hop, 
The Iron Mule, and The Feast of Ishtar (taken from The 
IT' anderer ) . The first is a slapstick comedy with many 
pseudo-tragic incidents and violent points of physical con- 
flict between the characters The second depicts humorous 
events in early railroading, grossly exaggerated with 
plenty of amusing scenes regarding the train equipment 
and exciting scenes during an Indian attack. The last 
features extiavagant scenes of oriental luxury, some de- 
bauchery, and occasional love-making. Female figures scan- 
tily clad, kissing scenes, and Oriental dancing occur 
throughout. 
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Four commercial films were selected in the theaters. 
Cliailte Chan’s Chance is a Scotland Yard detective story 
featuiing police activities, in connection with Oiiental char- 
acters, and dancing scenes. The Yelloiv Ticket is an ex- 
citing series of episodes with scenes laid in Russia and with 
an attractive Jewish girl as its principal character. Her 
experiences in obtaining the yellow ticket, a license for pros- 
tituting, and her wanderings to a prison, combined with 
approaches made by men in high authority, constitute a 
series of thrilling adventures. The Road to Singapore 
contains a number of romantic episodes and dramatic inci- 
dents centering around love affairs and intriguing situations 
which lead to considerable excitement. Some of the scenes 
are highly suggestive. His Woman is laid on shipboard 
largely, with brawling episodes and flirtations. The main 
theme centers about a baby who is found in a lowboat, 
and Sally, on board with a crew of men, who becomes 
nurse for the baby. After a number of scenes the captain 
finally marries Sally. 

The records taken in the laboratory were from observers 
obtained in Iowa City largely through the schools, mem- 
bers of the faculty, and friends Because the patience of 
the local theatrical managers was exhausted by other re- 
searches done here, we had to go to Davenport, Cedar 
Rapids, and Clinton, Iowa, for new material. In these' 
cities school superintendents, principals, and parents co- 
operated whole-heartedly with us and managers of large 
theaters were very generous in their arrangements. In 
these theaters a seat was prepared, usually in the balcony, 
but in one case on the ground floor, and the observer saw 
the pictures at the regularly scheduled performance. A re- 
mote position was taken so as not to disturb the remaining 
spectators. The experimenter sat near the observer and 
communicated through a signal system to his assistant who 
was in. control of the recording apparatus set up some dis- 
tance away. No systematic attempt was made to secure 
direct reports of experiences from the observers in the the- 
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ater because the physical conditions surrounding the per- 
formance would not permit this kind of disturbance. 

From the point of view of methodology, this will afford 
a concise description of the application of well-known 
laboratory techniques to the concrete situation of a theat- 
rical performance. Since the purpose of these articles is 
not to give results but only aims and methods, we have 
withheld for the most part, the definite conclusions which 
were reached They show, however, that our methods 
of approach were quite adequate and, with all due con- 
servative considerations, came out with very tangible 
results which have already been cited.® 


Measuring the Influence of Motion-Picture 
Attendance on Conduct and Ati-itudes 

Frank K. Shuttleworth 

Out of one hundred children in the junior high schools 
of large urban centers approximately twenty-seven attend 
the movies two or more times a week. Seven go three or 
more times and two go four or more times a week. What 
are the movies doing to the conduct and attitudes of these 
children ? 

When this question was originally raised by the Motion 
Picture Research Council, the experimentalists at once 
proposed the following procedure : First, select two large 
groups of children alike in. as many respects as possible, 
one to act as a control and the other as an experimental 
group. Second, measure both groups by some objective 
test of conduct or attitude. Third, subject the experimen- 
tal group to a motion picture which contains promise of 
influencing the measured conduct or attitude. Fourth, re- 
measure both groups and see if the scores of the experi- 
mental group have changed more than could be accounted 
for by chance. The studies by Thurstone of the influence 

* MeCaIl*i Magatine , September and October, 1932 
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of specific movies on specific attitudes constitute an excel- 
lent example of the precision of this approach. Given ade- 
quate tests and care in handling the actual execution of the 
experiments, it is obvious that the results are clear and un- 
ambiguous: exposure to specific movies either does or does 
not change specific attitudes. 

It was equally obvious, however, that such an approach 
would fall short of meeting the real issue. The complaint 
against the movies is not that specific films influence spe- 
cific conducts and attitudes, but rather that the general 
run of movies has a generally unfavorable influence. To 
test the influence of the general run or of a random sample 
of movies is something very different from testing the in- 
fluence of a specific movie which has been selected prima- 
rily because it promised to exert a certain influence. Fur- 
ther, to measure generally unfavorable or favorable influ- 
ences would require an enormous range of tests in a field 
where adequate tests are few and far between. The study 
conducted by Professor Mark May and the writer was an 
attempt, in part, to solve these difficulties 

Our procedure involved three steps First, the selection 
of groups of children who go to movies frequently and 
groups who go infrequently. Second, the equating of these 
selected groups for as many other factors as possible. 
Third, the comparison of the selected frequent and 
infrequent movie attendees on a wide variety of tests 
of conduct and attitude All told 516 frequent and 543 
infrequent movie-goers were selected for study from 
among nearly 6,000 children in grades five to nine These 
selections weie based on the children’s own report of 
their movie habits. The reliability of these reports Is at 
least .60 and possibly .70, Throughout, the two groups 
were equated for sex, age, school grade, intelligence, and 
socio-economic educational home backgrounds. The first 
comparisons between movie- and nonmovie-goers em- 
ployed the conduct, reputation, moral knowledge, and atti- 
tude test-data collected by the Character Education In- 
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quiiy.* Here 102 frequent and 101 infrequent movie at- 
tenders selected from among nearly one thousand children 
weie studied intensively. Specially constructed attitude 
tests were given to 106 movie- and 102 nonmovi e-goers 
and a revision of these tests was given to 308 movie- and 
340 nonmovie-goers under conditions which led the chil- 
dren to believe that their responses were anonymous. 
The revised attitude tests contained 343 test elements 
which were designed to measure the influence of seventy- 
one carefully defined attitudes. The test elements con- 
sisted of true-false statements, multiple-choice questions, 
and a wide variety of other devices for eliciting attitudes 
The evidence is that children’s responses to such questions 
are to a substantial degree their own independent answers. 
The analysis of the attitude tests was in terms of the indi- 
vidual test elements. While the reliability of a single test 
question is not high, averaging only .34, several questions 
were directed towards each attitude, large numbers of 
children were involved, and the contrasts between the 
movie and nonmovie children are extreme. 

These piocedures yield about a hundred reliable or 
nearly reliable differences between frequent and infrequent 
movie attenders which may be grouped into thirty-seven 
tendencies. With few exceptions the frequent movie-goers 
make a poorer showing on the conduct tests and display less 
desirable attitudes than do the nonmovie-goers. The na- 
ture of the differences, however, makes it very doubtful 
whether they can be attributed with any assurance to the 
influence of the movies. Only four of the thirty-seven ten- 
dencies can be traced directly to the movies, while twenty- 
four may be attributed in part to selective factors. For 
example, the movie children tend to affirm while the non- 
movie children tend to deny the following statements 
Most policemen torture and mistreat those suspected of 
crime; few criminals escape their just punishment; most 


Hartahorne and Mark A May, Studies In Deceit, 1928, Studies in Service and 
Self Control* 1929, and Studies in the Organization of Character, 1930 New York 1 hf» 
Macmillan Company 
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Spaniards are impractical, romantic, and love makers; few 
Russians are kind and generous Examples of differences 
which aie probably due in part to selective factors are the 
following, Movie children receive pooler deportment 
and scholastic marks and are less interested in school, they 
are less coopeiative, less emotionally stable, less honest in 
school situations while equally honest out of school, they 
are more interested m cheap reading, in dances, in a thrill, 
and in fine clothes; they appear to lack inner lesources for 
keeping themselves busy and entertained. Such children 
would naturally gravitate to the movies. On the other 
hand, children who are interested in their school work, who 
are piactical and serious minded, and who are busy with 
other activities simply do not care about the movies. We 
fully anticipated that such selective factors would be in- 
volved. The point of these examples, however, is that 
diligent search for differences which could be attributed to 
the movies was meagerly rewarded, while a systematic 
study of the data of the Character Education Inquiry in 
which we hardly expected to find differences has revealed 
many which appear to be due to selection. Instead of 
measuring the influence of the movies, our results serve 
almost as well to define the characteristics of children who 
arc attracted by the movies Probably excessive movie 
attendance serves to stimulate and aggravate these char- 
acteristics, but whether this factor or the factor of selec- 
tion is more important cannot be determined. 



The Effect of Motion Pictures on the Social 
Attitudes of High-School Children' 

William H. Short 

The experiments were earned on to study the effect of 
motion pictures on the social attitudes of children. The 
effect of a motion picture on attitude towards nationality, 
race, crime, war, capital punishment, prohibition, and the 
punishment of criminals has been studied. 

Briefly, the procedure has been to measure the attitude 
of a group of students by means of an attitude scale or a 
paired compailson schedule, to show the .group a motion 
picture which has been judged as having effective value on 
the issue in question, and to measure the attitude of the 
group again the day after the picture has been shown 
It IS quite obvious that a suitable motion picture is the 
first essential of such an experiment. A suitable picture is 
one which pertains definitely to some issue such as those 
enumerated above, secondly, it is one which we can ask 
high-school superintendents to send their students to see; 
and thirdly, the picture must be fairly recent and well 
made so that children will not be disti acted by the fash- 
ions and photography of the picture. Suggestions of pos- 
sible films were obtained from a number of sources. The 
pictures we have used have been chosen by reviewing be- 
tween six and eight hundred films. By reviewing that num- 
ber we do not mean to imply that we have seen all of them, 
but press sheets, which include the advertising copy and 
synopses of the film, have been, obtained from the motion- 
picture distributors. These synopses are not for publica- 
tion but are Intended to give the exhibitors a fairly good 
idea of the picture. Consequently they were quite service- 
able to us. The pictures which appeared from the synopses 

»Thls article was prepared by Mr William H Short from a more extensive report on 
the Bainc subject by Miss Ruth C Peterson and Dr L L Thuretone The Article is larEcly 
quoted from this report 
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to have possibilities for use in the experiments were seen 
by a committee of three or four. By this process, films 
were chosen which seemed to satisfy the criteria given. 

The second essential is an instrument for measuring 
attitude The paired comparison schedule or attitude scale 
used In each experiment is given in the report of that ex- 
periment. The paired comparison schedules used to meas- 
ure attitude towards nationality and crime, and foui of 
the attitude scales used were constructed especially foi 
these experiments The scales which were available and 
which were suitable for use with the motion pictures chosen 
weie used by permission of the authors. 

One of the projects undertaken was the construction 
of a scale of attitudes towards the motion pictuies. We 
select this to describe the method of constructing an atti- 
tude scale. 

A collection of opinions about the movies was made, 
consisting of two hundred fifty-eight statements. These 
opinions, each of which reflects an attitude towards the 
movies, vary from statements decidedly in favor of the 
movies through neutral statements to those very much 
opposed to the movies. They were obtained from litera- 
ture on the subject, from conversation, and from direct 
questioning of subjects whose education and experience 
varied from that of seventh-grade children to that of gradu- 
ate students in the university. 

Each statement was then typewritten on a separate card. 
As a preliminary method of eliminating the most unsatis- 
factory and retaining the best statements as well as to get 
an approximate idea of the scale values of the statements, 
the method of equal-appearing intervals was used with a 
small gioup of sorteis Twenty-five people, who had some 
undei standing of the method being used and who were 
carefully chosen to make sure that the diiections would 
be thoroughly undei stood and complied with, sorted the 
cards into eleven piles according to the following instruc- 
tions : 
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These cards contain statements about the value of the movies 
Please arrange these cards m eleven piles so that those 
pressing attitudes most strongly m favor of the movies arc in 
pile one, those which arc neutral are in pile six, and those 
which arc most strongly against the movies are in the eleventh 
pile The intermediate piles ^ould represent steps in apprecia- 
tion or depreaation of the movies 

Do not try to get the same number of cards in each pile. 
They arc uot evenly distributed 

The numbers on the cards arc code numbers and have nothing 
to do with the arrangement in piles. 

You will find it easier to sort them if you look over a number 
of the slips, chosen at random, before you begin to 6ort 

The results of these twenty-five sortings were tabulated 
to show in which piles each statement was placed by the 
group of sorters The scale values were then determined 
graphically. As an example of the method used one of 
the graphs is reproduced below. 



Statement Number 101, “Movies increase one’s appreciation 
of beauty ’’ 

Qi=2.25 
M =2.90 
Q,=3.+5 

Q=1 20 

The figure represents statement number 101 of the 
original group which happens to be retained in the final 
scale as number 12 The graph shows that all the sorters 
classified the statement as favorable to the movies. The 
statement reads, “Movies increase one’s appreciation of 
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beauty.” The curve crosses the SO per cent level at the 
value of 2.9. This scale value is such that half the read- 
ers classified it as more favorable to movies and half of 
them as less favorable 

The scale value is indicated by the arrow head on the 
base line The lighter lines on either side of the arrow 
head Indicate the quartile range of values assigned to the 
statements The Q-value in this case is 1.10. This is a 
measure of the ambiguity of the statement. 

For the application of a more exact scaling technique 
one hundred statements were chosen from the two hundred 
and fifty-eight. The choice was based on the following 
criteria . 

1. A continuity of scale values; a selection of ap- 
proximately the same number from each region of the 
scale 

2 Selection of statements with small Q-values 

3. Diction and clearness of the statement itself 

The average Q-value of the statements retained was 1.18 
with a range of 40 to 1.90; while the average Q-value of 
those statements not retained was 1.44 with a range of 
.50 to 3 25 

Two hundred sets of these one hundred statements were 
then printed on three by five cards. 

The one hundred statements were then arranged in ten 
envelopes for rank order sortings The first envelope con- 
tained the fifteen statements most strongly in favor of the 
movies as determined by the preliminary scaling method. 
The second envelope contained statements 8 to 22, the 
third envelope 18 to 32, and so on, the tenth envelope 
containing statements 86 to 100. Thus it is seen that fifty 
of the one hundred statements were repeated In two 
envelopes. 

The statements in each envelope were in random order 
and the envelopes were also put in random order. The ten 
envelopes of statements were presented to the people who 
were to sort them with the following directions: 
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Each envelope in this senes contains fifteen cards. On each 
card IS a statement about the movies Some of these state- 
ments are in favor of the movies^ and some of them are against 
the movies Will you arrange the fifteen statements in each 
envelope so that the statement which is most in favor of the 
movies is on top, face up, and the statement which is least in 
favor lof the movies or most strongly against the movies is on 
the bottom The cards should all be arranged so that each 
card IS more m favor of the movies than the card under it and 
less in favor of the movies than the card above it 

In considering each statement ask yourself this question 
How strongly in favor of the movies is a person who 
endorses or agrees with this statement? Try to disregard 
your own attitude towards the statements 

The identification numbers on the cards have no significance 

Two hundred people sorted the statements according 
to the above directions, putting the fifteen statements in 
each envelope in rank older. 

The icsults of these sortings were tabulated, and from 
the tabulations we determined the proportion of times 
each statement was rated as more strongly in favor of the 
movies than every other statement. From these propor- 
tions the scale separations of the statements in each en- 
velope were determined from the formula 

b— a=EX— EX 

ka kb 

n 

in which (b — a) is the scale separation between a and h. 

Xka IS the deviation (k — -a) in terms of the standard 
deviation. It is ascertamd from the probability tables by 
means of the observed proportions k^a, 

Xkb is the deviation (k — ^b) in terms of the standard 
deviation. 

n vs the number of statements minus one 
Since there were overlapping statements in each adja- 
cent pair of envelopes, the scale separations for the whole 
set of one hundred statements could be calculated. The 
final scale values of the one hundred statements ranged from 
4.74, the most strongly in favor of the movies, to 0.00, 
the most strongly against the movies. 
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The one hundred statements were then divided into ten 
groups, with a range of .5 scale step m each group Sub- 
sequently four statements were selected fiom each group, 
arriving at a final attitude scale consisting of forty state- 
ments approximately evenly spaced on the scale. 

In scoring the attitude scale we cannot say that one score 
IS better or worse than another; we can only say that one 
person’s attitude towards the movies is more or less 
favorable than another pei son’s It is purely arbitrary 
that attitudes unfavoiable to the movies have lower scale 
values than favorable attitudes 

Any individual’s attitude is measured by the median scale 
value of all the statements he checks. The person who 
has the higher score is more favorably inclined towards the 
movies than the person with a lower score. 

For the purpose of comparing groups, the distributions 
of attitudes in each group can be plotted and it can then be 
said whether and how much one group is more favorable 
to the movies than another group. 

The experimental groups vary in age and grade range, 
including children of the fourth to the eighth grades, 
high-school students, and in one experiment, college stu- 
dents. These groups were available through the coopera- 
tion of the principals and superintendents of the schools. 

The general plan of the experiments was as follows : A 
scale of attitude was given in the school. After the scale 
was given the students were told that the scale would be 
given again after an interval of about two weeks. No 
diiect connection was made between the application of the 
attitude scale and the presentation of the film. The interval 
between the first application of the scale and the motion 
picture varied slightly, but was in general about two weeks. 
Tickets which were printed especially were distributed in 
the school the day the film was shown, these tickets were 
signed by the students and presented for admittance to the 
theater. By this means, it was possible to have an accu- 
rate record of those attending the picture. Only the stu- 
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dents who took the attitude scale before and after and 
attended the showing of the filna were included in the 
experimental group The scale of attitude was given in 
the school the morning following the presentation of the 
motion picture. 

The experiments include studies of the effect of a single 
motion picture, on attitudes, the cumulative effect of two 
or more pictures pertaining to the same issue, the 
difference in the effect of a motion picture on different 
age groups and the persistence of the effect of a motion 
picture. 


Sleep Motility as an Index of Motion-Picture 
Influence 

Samuel Renshaw^ 

Inertia is a property of certain aspects of human con- 
duct just as it IS a property of mass. Change of environ- 
ment or occupation is often not enough to stop a process 
originating from some strong impression, particularly if 
that impression has been developed to a sort of climax, 
if it is coloied by strong feelings, and if it has engaged 
the neuromusculai system for a duration that is gi eater 
than a certain minimum. It is a common observation that 
sleep frequently refuses to come after two houis or more 
spent in some intensive foim of work or play which fits 
most or all of the above specifications. If it could be 
shown that the context of a motion-picture program is 
followed by an alteration of the normal dormition or char- 
acteristic motility pattern of a child, then sleep motility 
would afford one method of indicating the nature and ex- 
tent of the differential effect of various kinds of motion 
pictures. 

It must be borne in mind that a suitable apparatus and 
technique must be developed so that we may be sure that 

iCollaboraung In the conduct of the expenmenta. the development of tlie methods, the 
computation a[ the data, etc , vfcte Dra Vatnon L, MvUct and Dorothy P Marquia who 
held Payne Fund Fellowahipa, and M’rs Eleanor H Martin, research assistant 
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the effect Is not an artifact from some other source. We 
must alter our method in the light of what experimental 
experience teaches until we are able to meet, with data capa- 
ble of answering, all the objections which might fairly be 
aimed at whatevei conclusions seem justifiable from the work. 
Concretely, we did not know in the beginning of the work 
what the normal sleep motility pattern was for children of 
various ages, for both sexes, whether the sexes differed suffi- 
ciently to take stock of it, whether diet, season of the year, 
diurnal activities, childish emotional upsets, etc , would alter 
the picture. We had to determine by experiment the facts 
that there are age, sex, and seasonal differences; that each 
child must serve as his own norm or control, and that to 
secuie a sufficient sampling we must multiply experiments 
on relativiy small gioups and thus gain the advantages of 
checking long-section trends (as the season of the year, 
etc,). At the same time this procedure gave greater sta- 
tistical reliability to the obtained figures. 

No pievious quantitative work had been done on chil- 
dren’s sleep motility in the age lange of six to eighteen 
years No studies had previously sought to use measuie- 
ments of sleep motility as an indirect method of determin- 
ing the relative effects of different films upon different chil- 
dren, Those who are familiar with research will readily 
appreciate the many difficulties where one must shape his 
tools while he is using them We had to make each sep- 
arate experiment yield both cross and longitudinal section 
results. 

Immediately the question arose; Where should we get 
childien for oui subjects? For our purposes it was neces- 
sary to have access to childien where we could have 
contiol over diet, work and play activities, hours of retir- 
ing, etc We needed also as complete medical, family, 
and scholastic histories as possible. It is at once clear 
that we could not use children at home, for several reasons. 
What we needed, it seemed, was some sort of an institu- 
tion which yet was not an institution. This we found, 
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thanks to the very helpful interest and coopeiation of the 
Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research and its staff. 
There we had at hand children of both sexes of all ages 
fiom SIX to eighteen; we had the needed medical, psycho- 
logical, and social resources, we had the childien living 
in a regular loutine of controlled diet, regular houis for 
eating, sleeping, bathing, play, study, small duties, etc., 
which was as nearly ideal as we could hope to have for the 
purposes of our studies. This distribution of the I.Q.’s 
of the 170 children who took part m our experiments was 
about that to be found in any average school population 
The children knew they were resident at the Bureau for 
not more than 90 days — a period of observation and diag- 
nosis preliminary to placement or being sent home. The 
Bureau is in no sense a custodial institution. 

Our apparatus consisted of a polygraph, which is a 
paper tape recording device, driven by a synchionous mo- 
tor and carrying 20 pens, each pen being moved mag- 
netically through a circuit from a small device, called a 
hypnograph, mounted below the springs of each child’s 
bed. The device was so arranged that any shift in the 
posture of the sleeper would interrupt the flow of curient 
in the circuit and indite upon the tape a mark which indi- 
cated the number of breaker points which passed a fixed 
brush as a result of the movement. While separate move- 
ments could be differentiated with respect to magnitude, 
we found that it was sufficient to regard each minute of 
the night as an active minute if any movement occuried 
within that minute. A magnetic device printed a line 
across the tape each minute during the stay in bed All 
these childien retired at 9 and arose at 6 

We established the fact that under our conditions IS 
successive nights were sufficient to give a stable norm for 
each child, particularly if the children were given the same 
bed each night and were permitted to sleep in the beds from 
three to five nights before any records were taken. They 
were told very little about the experiments except that they 
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were to go right to sleep as they would naturally, and that 
by good cooperation they would be rewarded by some 
visits to the movies. The novelty wore off m a few days and 
no difference was noted by the assistant, in constant nightly 
attendance and observation, between the sleep patterns 
of those who knew they were sleeping in beds that recoided 
their movements from those children brought in new and 
unaware for the first few days of the experiment. 

After the “noimaP’ sleep series of 15 or moie nights 
the childien were taken to a neighborhood theater, two 
blocks from the Buieau, between the hours of 6,45 and 
8 45 p m. Ten difteient expeiimental gioups of children, 
10 to 20 in number, were taken to see fiom 1 to as many 
as 15 shows consisting of the usual newsreels, comedies, 
and feature pictures These varied from the wild wests 
to the most sophisticated dramas. The children were 
back and made ready for bed at 9 p, m Our aim was to 
keep the movie impression as neaily like the ordinal y 
attendance of an ordinary child as possible 

Following the movie seiies, a second series of ‘‘normal” 
nights^ records were taken. Thus each experimental group 
slept in the beds about 50 consecutive nights. About 170 
different children were used in ten experiments, during 
which time various groups saw 58 different motion pictures. 

Fiom the data thus secured we were able to compare 
the “normal” sleep pattern with that on the nights movies 
were seen in the evening befoie retiring, and the first “noi-* 
mal” series could be checked against the post-movie senes 

Each gioup of children was carefully selected so as to 
secure 10 boys and 10 gills distributed over the age range, 
and so selected that about all degrees of brightness would 
be represented. 

Several additional expeiiments were made Two groups 
of childien participated in two experimental insomnia senes, 
during which the customary sleep lation was reduced from 
nine hours to six, fiist by late letiring (midnight) and 
aiising at 6, and again by early rising (starting the new 
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day at 3 a. m and retiring at 9 p. na ), T-'o groups were 
given coffee and a well-known decaffeinated coffee with the 
evening meal and again a half hour before retiring and in 
another part of the work at both times, and the effect 
noted. Another group was taken for an automobile ride 
through the city, permitting the children to window shop, 
etc , for two hours at the same time as the film attendance. 
In all cases effort was made to keep the daily activities, 
the health, the diet, etc, as uniform as possible Special 
study was made of the records of all children who became 
ill and were forced to sleep in the hospital during the 
coinse of treatment. We used these records to find out 
if the sleep pattern would show a change before the child 
showed any overt symptoms of the oncoming illness, such 
as fever, headache, sore throat, etc. Special study was 
made by Dr. Miller of the limens of critical frequency for 
visual flicker in about a hundred cases These measure- 
ments were made in order to ascertain what changes in the 
reactance of the eye were observable in varying stages of 
fatigue, and to determine whether pure visual flicker could 
possibly serve to produce nervousness or restlessness in 
the children. With all these data we were in position to 
differentiate the influence of the movie from other con^ 
trolled vaiiations. The analysis of the large amount of 
data collected in these experiments furnished us with a 
large number of new facts which could only be obtained 
because the methods we used made the intercomparisons 
from which they were derived possible. 

Restful, recuperative sleep is a prime necessity for nor- 
mal growth and development. The sleep pattern is a 
rather sensitive indicator of the effect of fatigue-inducing 
agents Physiologically fatigue is a form of oxygen starva- 
tion, of intoxication. We believe that the apparatus and 
the methods developed in the course of these studies have 
many possibilities for use on similar and related problems 
which have a definite social and hygienic bearing ^ 

more complete appreci<ition of some of these and a more satisfactory underalanding 
dj' tne mathads can bo. bad from astvidy of tbe rctsvdts of tbe woTk, whicb be made, avail- 
able about J^ua^ 1, 19-33, by the Payne Fund and the Motion Picture Research Council 
m a volume, Ch flflun s Sleeff, to be laaued by Macmillan 



HOW DO MOTION PICTURES AFFECT THE 
CONDUCT OF CHILDREN? 


Methods Employed in "Movies and Conduct''^ 
AND “Movies, Delinquency, and Crime”^ 

Philip M Hauser 

In seeking to throw light on the general problems as 
to how the conduct of a normal, delinquent, or criminal 
character is influenced by motion pictures, the personal ac- 
counts by individuals of their own experiences were, in 
the main, relied upon While it was recognized that more 
sophisticated techniques of reseaich are available and are 
of great value for studying many types of problems, the 
authois felt these methods, although more generally ac- 
cepted as “scientific” in character, would prove of compara- 
tively little value in furnishing insights on the particular 
pioblems with which they were concerned. These studies 
assume, then, that personal accounts of experience, if 
secured under satisfactory conditions and interpreted with 
caution and judgment, are a quite adequate basis for de- 
scribing and generalizing upon various phases of human 
conduct. 

THE collection OF MATERIALS 

The utmost care and attention were devoted to gaining 
full cooperation from contributors. For this purpose it 
was necessary to build up rapport. A very frank state- 
ment of the purpose of the investigation was always made 
so as to avoid the suspicion that the investigatoi was tiying 
to “get something” on the contributor Various types of ap- 
peals for honest cooperation were resorted to in keeping 
with the character of the persons being approached. The 
anonymity of the documents was stressed and, when possi- 
ble, “ schemes devised to ensure perfect privacy to the con- 
tributors in describing intimate and confidential experiences. 

Motives for cooperation were furnished where neces- 

>By Herbert Blumer 

^By Blumer and Hdiiaer 

•Set page 232 for footnote 

O01 
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sary or possible and their nature varied with the. groups 
Students, foi instance, were motivated to write full ac- 
counts because their papers were graded and credit was 
leceived for them. Incarcerated delinquents or criminals 
occasionally were more eager to coopciate because of small 
favors, such as bringing them library books, furnishing 
them with cigarettes, etc, that were rendeied them.* 

It should be remembered, however, that in the cases of 
many persons no further motivation than the opportunity 
to relate their expeiience is necessary. The “stranger" 
relationship,' existing between investigator and subject, fre- 
quently was an important factor in the securing of full 
and reliable life histories; and in the institutional situation 
in which most of the materials for the delinquency and 
crime study were secured, the writing of a motion-picture 
autobiography was frequently welcomed by the inmates 
as a dual opportunity to give vent to pent-up feelings and 
confide in some one, and to break the monotony of institu- 
tional life. 

TYPES OF PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 

The specific motion-picture life history, the personal 
inteiview, accounts of conversations on motion pictures, 
and questionnaires arc the various types of personal ac- 
counts employed in these studies 

The specific motion-pictuie life history differs from a 
gencial autobiographical account in that the narration by 
the individual of his experiences is limited to a description 
of his behavior centeiing around the motion pictures. From 

•Professor Bliimer devised the following scheme and used it with considerable succeaa 
m securing docurnenta from students 

* The studenta of a cla'»s chose a amill committee of their own who assigned to each atu 
dent in the claaa a code number To prevent the teacher frorn identifying the author of 
the documents, they wore turned m under their code numhera The teacher gave credit 
to those documenla which showed sigiiB of Viaylag been Reriouely written, turned back 
to tfie commiLiec u imt of the codis numbers with the accompanying credit given, and 
received from the committee a list of the names of the students with the credit given In 
this way the commiUee alone kne\v the names of the studenta corresponding to the code 
numhers, yet the committee had no opportunity U> read the papers Each document 
came to the teacher as anonymous yet each student receded credit W hia or her work 
Blumcr, Mooies and Couduet, p 7 (MS) 

*The possibility of Loo much mniivnlion rcauUinji in the “dressing up” of documenta 
wna borne in mind and this problem will be dealt with in the section on devices and safe- 
guards for ensuring reliability 

'See Simmcl, “The Sociological Significance of the “Stranger/** Park and Burgesa, /n/m- 
duction (a the Science oj S&etology (Cnicago 1 he Univcr;iily of Chicago Press, 1924), p 322 
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preliminary exploratory documents wKich were received 
lecuirent expeiiences were itemized and used as a basis 
for the construcciion of guidance sheets submitted to later 
contributors. It is important to note, however, that the 
writers of the documents were not rigidly bound by the 
guidance sheet form which was suggestive rather than 
limiting m its character. 

This restricted type of life history was used for two main 
reasons In the first place, through focusing the attention 
of the writer on that sector of his experience in which the 
investigatois were interested, a fuller and more valuable 
account was secui'ed without great loss of spontaneity or 
fieedom In the nanation, and secondly, the full mateiials 
in a large number of documents made possible the statis- 
tical tabulation of recurrent experiences.® Through this 
type of specific life histoi-y it was possible to gather mass 
data and itemize lecurient experiences in a way the gen- 
eral autoblogiaphy does not oidmarily permit 

Peisonal interviews were conducted, in most cases, as 
follow-ups on motion-picture life histones. These inter- 
views were usually an hour to an hour and a half in length, 
and a full stenographic account was taken. The subject 
had full knowledge of the presence of the stenographei 
who, however, was placed at some point behind the sub- 
ject so as to be out of his range of vision. The interview 
fiequently took the form of a free exchange of experiences, 
the Inteiviewei talking of his own experiences as a means 
of inducing the subject to talk fieely of his Since no fixed 
set of questions was followed, this material secured does 
not lend itself to statistical tabulation It has proved 
quite valuable, however, for illuminating the more intimate 
effects of motion pictuies 

Another method of securing information used mainly in 
Movies and Conduct was the collection of conversations 

‘These ata[istical t ahul. i lions, since they are histd only on overt statcmenlb appparin^f 
in the accourta, represent a mmimum stalcincnL of the frequency of given types oC in- 
fluence The failure of the writer to mention given innjcnn.8 docs not necessarily mean 
they have not appeared in the behavior of the person 
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on the subject of motion pictures. These accounts^ wher- 
ever possible recorded immediately after the conversation 
in order to assure reports as nearly verbatim as possible, 
were almost always secured by participants of the groups 
engaged In the conversations. The purpose of this form 
of investigation was to secuie as natural a picture as pos- 
sible of the kind of conversation which ordinarily goes 
on concerning motion pictures. It was felt the content of 
these conversations would in some sense reflect interests 
and attitudes and could serve also to show how, through 
such discussions, an individual may be led to particular 
Intel pretations of motion pictures. 

Ordinal ily these accounts were collected by individuals 
woiking in pairs and seeking m this fashion to supplement 
each other The reporteis were instructed not to give 
any intimation to their groups that they were engaged In 
recoidmg the conversations which went on. This precau- 
tion was taken in order to prevent the intioduction of arti- 
fice into the remarks of the group. 

Finally, in addition to the use of the motion-plctui e au- 
tobiogiaphies supplemented by interviews and accounts 
of conversations, a considerable amount of material was 
collected through the use of direct questionnaires. These 
schedules, in the main, were devised on the basis of recui- 
ling items of experience discovered in the motion-picture 
life histones They weie employed laigely to ascertain 
approximately what proportions of given populations were 
influenced in given ways and the tabulated results were 
inserted Into the leports only when the life-histoiy mate- 
lials clearly showed the presence of given types of motion- 
picture influences in the experiences of individuals. 

RELIABILITY OF ACCOUNTS 

Questions invariably arise as to the truthfulness and 
leliability of personal accounts of experience In these 
studies great care was taken to give the contributor no 
reason or opportunity to falsify his document, and several 
ways of checking reliability were employed. 
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When the subject was first approached special effort 
was made to irnpress him with the impartial character of 
the investigation He was specifically told the mterview- 
eis were not interested in eithei tracing or denying a rela- 
tionship between the motion pictures and various forms 
of conduct of a normal, delinquent, or criminal type, as 
the case might be. The contributor was asked to piesent 
as honestly as possible only those motion-picture experi- 
ences he could trace with confidence They, in the mam, 
had no more reason to affirm than to deny motion-picture 
influences. This is substantiated by the fact that a large 
pait of the materials collected were of a negative nature 
Moreover, the contributor was asked to desciibe in great 
detail specific incidents, episodes, or experiences of a con- 
crete character. Only the narration of these specific in- 
stances of behavior was regaided as factual in these 
studies General expressions of opinion or judgment weie 
not legaided as data and were presented only for what 
they might be worth 

Seveial checks on the reliability of the accounts were 
employed in these studies In the first place, it was possi- 
ble in a number of cases to compare the doaiment written 
by the individual with the statement of his experiences se- 
cured later thiough pcisonal interview. At the time of 
writing their documents, the subjects had no intimation of 
the possibility of a subsequent interview covering their 
motion-pictuie experiences. It is assumed that the inter- 
val of SIX months elapsing between the two was sufficient 
for the individual to forget any fictitious or false incidents 
which he may have given In the autobiogiaphy. In no 
instance was there discoveied any discrepancy of impor- 
tance between the expcilences related in the document and 
those in the inteiview 

The accounts weie also checked for internal consistency 
In a few, numbering less than twenty, theie was evidence 
of contradiction in the experience given. These documents, 
accordingly, were not used in these studies All of the 



The Social Role of Motion Pictures in an 
Interstitial Area 

Paul G. Cressey 

The motion-picture project of the Boys’ Club Study' 
was first conceived by Dr. Fiederic M. Thrasher, director 
of the Boys’ Club Study and of the motion-picture project, 
as presenting an excellent opportunity for a unique study 
of the influence of motion pictuies upon behavior prob- 
lems. The project was undertaken primarily because it 
would be significant to determine the role of motion pic- 
tures and motion-picture theateis in a delinquency area of 
a single community wheie the interrelationships of movies 
to other Influences and to the whole community complex 
could be investigated Thus it would be possible to avoid 
some of the fallacies of a segmental approach to an insti- 
tution which can best be understood by studying its pa- 
trons in their intimate social backgrounds 

The fact that the community chosen for study was an 
urban area, parts of which were characterized by relatively 
high delinquency rates, offered an excellent opportunity 
for a specific study of the influence of motion pictures upon 
truancy and delinquency. More important, however, was 
the fact that the area available for the study was a dis- 
trict seived by one of the boys’ club units which was to be 
investigated most intensively ® The focusing of both 
studies in the same aiea made available to the motion- 
picture pioject a vast mass of pertinent data concerning 
juvenile motion-picture patrons and all phases of commu- 
nity life which otheiwise would have been unavailable with- 
out prohibitive expenditures. 

The motion-picture project at New York University, 

^Ttve whole of the Senteenher issue of Tttr Joupnm, waft <levotc<l to the methods of the 
Boya’ Club Study of New York University An article on "‘Related and Subsidiary 
Studies ’ appeared in the November issue Flic Boys' Club Study of New York Univer- 
sity was financed by a gift of $37,500 by the Bureau of Social Hygiene The motion- 
picture project of the Boys' Club Study was financed separately by the Payne Fund 
the Boya’ Club Study of New York University 
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therefore, has certain essential characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from others in the series As has aheady been 
stated, it is, in the first place, focused upon an area about 
which there is already available a vast amount of data, 
including information regarding boy life in the district, the 
institutional opportunities for play and recreation, infor- 
mal play life and gang activities, as well as detailed factual 
data about thousands of individual boys. 

Secondly, it is possible, perhaps, for the first time in 
motion-picture research, to study the child in his natural 
setting. Instead of considering him apart from the social 
world of which he is a part, an attempt is being made to 
study him and his pictuie habits and attitudes as a part 
of his normal social world. He is not scrutinized %n vacuo 
but IS seen as a dynamic personality intei acting with the 
host of influences and social forces which constitute his 
normal social milieu 

Thiidly, the methodological difficulties of a complex 
problem often arising through an emphasis upon but 
one or two approaches are in part obviated through a mul- 
tiplicity of methods At least twenty different methods 
or techniques have been used in this project. The validity 
of mfeiences from any one or two approaches is thus tested 
by these other methods. 

It is also significant, in the fourth place, that the New 
York University study is focused upon overt behavior as 
well as upon attitudes. Resear h is thus able to proceed 
upon the basis of objective facts; t. e., the delinquency rec- 
01 d and similar data regarding overt behavior The study 
of social attitudes, conceptions of life, and philosophies of 
life occupies a significant place in this reseaich, to be sure, 
but the inferences which can be drawn from a study of atti- 
tudes are supplemented by data on oveit behavior 

Finally, it is a basic premise of this project that the re- 
search sociologist in his study and use of individual cases 
can well afford to avail himself of the techniques and skills 
of other experts, especially those of the psychologist, the 
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psychiatrist, and the physician. Representing distinctly dif- 
feient training, approaches, and premises, these specialists 
are able to supply not only much additional insight of value 
in individual case studies, but also the means for discrimi- 
nating in part between the atypical case due to hereditary 
physiological oi mental factors and the one which would 
seem to represent more clearly sociological forces.® Ef- 
forts were made in this study to correlate the work of psy- 
chiatrists and physicians wherever possible; and psycho- 
logical tests were made available* foi individuals upon 
whose case records primary emphasis was placed. 

The methods used in this study represent statistical, eco- 
logical, and case-study techniques. Thiough the use of the 
Hollerith technique® the frequency of motion-picture at- 
tendance for a large number of boys living in the area of 
special study is being related to delinquency records, mem- 
bership in the boys’ club and other recreational institu- 
tions, school records, use of the public library, and to social 
data concerning the boys’ families. The preferences of 
fifteen hundred boys in their choice of photoplays, of fa- 
vorite actors and actresses are also being related to other 
data concerning them. The location of each motion- 
picture theater in this area is being studied with reference 
to the residences of its patrons and the other ecological 
and social forces in the community. Photographic studies 
of theaters, of their methods of advertising photoplays, 
and of play activities being carried on in close proximity 
to motion-picture theaters are being developed to complete 
the picture of the social role of the movies. 

The major emphasis, however, is being placed upon va- 
rious techniques which represent in geneial the case-study 
approach. In the role of a participating observer, Dr 
R. L. Whitley has made extensive studies of sixty or more 

*For a further development of this point of view, see the articles by R L "Whitley, 
‘‘Tlic Case Study as a Method of Research,” Social Forcei, Mai 1932, and "Case Studies 
in the Boys' Club Study,” Tht Journal of EdueaUonal Sociology, September 1932 

ipaulme P Tripp, psychologist of the New York House of Refuge, codperated in the 
administration of these testa 

'■Stt Irving V Solhns, "The Hollerith Statistical Method,” Tht Journal af Educational 
Sociology, September 1932 
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delinquent or truant boys ® In each of these case studies 
there was an attempt critically and carefully to i elate the 
motion-picture theater and the photoplay experience of 
the boy to the rather complete picture of his life which 
was obtained. Another approach involves the use of the 
life-history technique with delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys In addition to the written life history, a new tech- 
nique was developed boys were asked to dictate their life 
histories and their impressions about life, motion pictures, 
and motion-picture actors to a dictating machine 

While the case-study techniques recorded above have 
been utilized with profit, it was early recognized that this 
study would require other methods as well. A distinct 
effort was made to relate the research not only to attitudes 
and to impressionistic reports in the life histories of the 
individuals, but also to overt behavior and to an analysis 
of comparable groups of delinquents and nondelinquents. 

The “controlled-inteiview** technique, devised and insti- 
tuted by Dr. Thrasher, is one of several methods devel- 
oped to meet this requirement. The time required for 
recall; the extent to which Individual boys can recall the 
names of photoplays, of actors and actresses seen; the 
content of the boy^s ‘*story of the picture’*, his account of 
the “best picture ever seen” ; his preference as to type of 
pictures, of actors, and of actresses is recorded and le- 
lated to his conduct record. This method for the compar- 
ative study of the effect of varying motion-picture experi- 
ence IS regarded as more promising than the study of 
groups of children manifesting different frequencies of at- 
tendance in which reliability depends upon the report of 
the child The conceptions of types of life usually pictured 
in the movies, but infrequently experienced by city boys, 
are also related to the conduct record of each boy. A 
standardized interview schedule and interview situation 
have been maintained. The chief purpose of the controlled 
interview method is to compare and contrast the motion- 
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picture expeiience as recorded in the mtci'views of fifty 
delinquents with those of fifty nondellnquents. 

Anothei pioductive method Is one which studies not 
only overt conduct, but even definitely criminal behavioi 
This involves the cautious use of properly trained and vei 7 
carefully selected investigatois who are able to keep in 
touch with delinquent groups, with antisocial gangs, and 
to report upon instances in. which techniques of crime or 
of exploitation oi antisocial schemes of life seen in motion 
pictures have been used by membeis of such gioups in 
then ciiminal activities’^ Thus, conveisation of individuals 
about their antisocial activities and desciiptions of theii 
mannerisms, their characteristic veibal expiesslons, and 
then ways of rationalizing then conduct have been assem- 
bled and related to motion-picture patterns. In this way 
At has been possible to discover instances in which person- 
ality patteins and schemes of life can be seen in terms of 
eithex a ‘‘good’* ox* a '‘bad” Influence of certain motion- 
pictine experiences. 

The attempt to conduct exhaustive socio-analysis of a 
sampling of the cases of boy delinquency found in the aiea 
represents another effort to get at the problem through an 
emphasis upon overt behavior. Through the courtesy of 
the officials of institutions for delinquents it was possible 
to make sociological examinations of approximately 
seventy-five boys from the aiea of special study and to 
collate with them psychological tests and, ui many cases, 
examinations and diagnoses by psychiatrists The social 
case records of each boy’s family, his school and institu- 
tional record, and all other data concerning his neighbor- 
hood were summarized. Psychological tests were admin- 
istered and one or more Inteiviews of an hour and a half 
oi more in length were conducted with each boy. A unique 
factor in these interviews has been the use of exception- 
ally well-qualified men stenographeis® to “sit in” and to 


*All data, of course, are confidcnlial and are not to he used in such n way aa to makt 
possible identification of persona 

^Through the codperaliou of tlic Emergency Work Bureau of New York City 
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make a verbatim record of each of these interviews. These 
lecords, plus the special leports of the psychologist and 
consulting psychiatiists, constitute the basis for the inter- 
pietations which will ultimately be obtained through this 
method. In each of these interviews an effort was made 
not only to see the total delinquency pattern of the indi- 
vidual, but also to peiceivc the exact role of the photoplay 
and the motion-pictuie theater in pioblem behavior. 

As a corollary to this method it was thought advisable 
for comparative purposes to use the same proceduie in 
following up outstanding cases outside the area of special 
study, but within the larger urban area, in which it had 
been lepoited that motion pictures weie considered a prime 
factor m delinquency Thus, newspaper items and the re- 
ports of social workeis, teacheis, and school officials weie 
used as a means for locating peitinent cases in which it had 
been thought that the movies contributed to delinquency 

An intensive study was made of nineteen selected pho- 
toplays and of the reactions of boys and young men who 
had seen these pictures to the photoplay, to the actors 
and actresses, and to the ideas conveyed by these pictnies 
Two hundred and thiity-seven interviews, each lasting 
ovei an hour in length, have been conducted in this way 
by especially trained interviewers, well veised in the plots 
of the photoplays upon which they weie specializing Com- 
plete stenogiaphic records of all these intei views have been 
prepaied for comparison and summaiization Finally, 
gioup interviews with several boys upon a numbei of pho- 
toplays have been conducted and a veibatim record of all 
of these has been made by the stenographeis 

The piesent task confronting the motion-picture project 
of the Boys* Club Study is the synthesis and inteipretation 
of the numeious and vaiied data now In hand and the 
eventual addition of any fuither data necessary foi filling 
in ^‘blind spots’’ in the total picture It is expected that 
this phase of the project will continue until July 1, 1933 ^ 

’Some of the preliminary findings from the research will he puhliahed in the April, 1933, 
number of Tnc Journal under the title "Motion PictiirLs and Juvenile Dtiiriqucncy ^ 



Methods por Analyzing the Content 
OF Motion Pictures 

Edgar Dale 

The purpose of the study described in this report is two- 
fold: First, a method was devised for analyzing the con- 
tent of motion pictures, and second, this method was used 
to analyze the content of typical motion pictures. It is 
the specific purpose of this article to describe the methods 
used for discovering the content of motion pictures, 

A seues of criticisms of and claims for theatrical motion 
pictures have been made which cannot be answered until 
studies have been made of motion-picture content. There 
is the charge, for example, that certain fundamental areas 
of human concern are not treated at all in motion pictures 
It IS further charged that there is preoccupation with cer- 
tain areas of human living — a preoccupation which is wholly 
unjustified and sometimes haimful. A second type of 
charge is leveled at specific content within the motion pic- 
ture. Some maintain that certain fine ideals of human 
living are consistently portrayed by current motion pictures 
Others declare that the motion pictures are almost entirely 
preoccupied with the depiction of crime; the approval of 
race piejudice; the covert and sometimes explicit approval 
of sexual impropriety; and frequent display of vulgaiity 
These same persons maintain that, in general, the content 
of such motion pictures not only has a harmful effect upon 
Americans but also puts us in an unfavorable light abroad. 
A study of the content of motion pictures makes it possible 
to secure evidence on these disputed questions 

The only way we can know the effective content of a mo- 
tion pictuie is through the responses that Individuals make 
to it. Because of a common background of experience 
most individuals will react very similarly to certain images 
which they see on the screen. This agreement among indi- 
viduals as to what they see on the screen represents the 
common denominator of communication. So, within cer- 
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tain limits, theie will be a series of reactions to a screen 
stoiy which differ very little among individuals. We have 
used the word content, therefore, to cover the common 
reactions which we should expect typical individuals to get 
from a motion picture. It is true that if wc wished ade- 
quately to analyze all the effective content of motion pic- 
tures it would be necessary to sample progressively the 
reactions of all possible viewers until we had reached a 
point where no significantly new reactions occurred. This 
it was manifestly impossible to do Highly specialized 
reactions to motion pictures such as might be made by a 
specialist in the field of photographic ait are therefore 
not included in our study. 

It is evident from the nature of the charges mentioned 
above that two types of analyses of content are necessary. 
The first is a study of the general themes or the areas in 
which motion pictures have been developed The second 
is a type of analysis which describes verbally, with much 
precision and detail, the content of a motion picture A 
survey of the literature quickly disclosed that this evidence 
had not yet been secured and that analyses of the general 
and specific type were necessary. 

The methods used to analyze films for their general 
themes must depend, of course, upon the type of evidence 
available regarding such content. The ephemeial nature 
of the motion-picture film makes it impossible to view the 
motion pictures of past years to discover their content. 
In many cases the films are not available and positives 
would have to be printed at a cost that would be prohibi- 
tive for the purposes of this investigation. 

Our source of information concerning the pictures 
which hud been produced during these years was Harrison’s 
Repoits,^ a reviewing service to exhibitors, which furnishes 
a short account of the story of the film and a statement 
of its probable box-office value The accuracy of these 
stories was validated by comparing them with other writ- 
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ten accounts and by verifying those accounts of motion 
pictures which the investigators had viewed We decided 
to make our study one of the general content of SOO fea- 
tuie pictures produced in 1920, 1925, and 1930. This 
lepresents the total output of feature pictures icleased in 
these yeais by the major producing organizations 

Our next problem was to discover the classes into which 
these pictures might logically fall. We adopted for this 
puipose what might be termed a common-sense classifica- 
tion; in other words, a classification which is similar to that 
which lay adults commonly use for the description of mo- 
tion pictures Our tentative examination of the stoiies 
showed that they grouped themselves into the following 
classes: crime, sex, love, mystery, war, childien, history, 
tiavel, comedy, and social propaganda. Subclassifications 
were diawn up undei each of these categories ; first, in order 
to assist the classifier, and second, in order that further 
data might be gathered concerning the content of the mo- 
tion picture These subclassifications were given a number 
and were checked in the appropriate column of the data 
sheet The symbols A and B were used to designate those 
films where the reviewer felt that there was not only a 
majoi theme but also a strong minor theme. No attempt 
was made to discover the objectivity of these subclassifi- 
cations. 

Does this method of classification yield uniform results 
when utilized by trained workers? To test this out we 
took 100 sample reports at regular intervals from each 
of the three groups of SOO pictures. The reviewers were 
asked to use the instructions prepared and classify them 
according to their best judgment. We discovered that in 
the 1920 movies there was perfect agreement among the 
three readers in 87 out of 100 pictures when classified as 
to type; e. g , crime, sex, love, and so on. For the 1925 
pictures there was perfect agreement in 86 cases out of 
100, and for the 1930 pictures there was perfect agree- 
ment in 88 out of 100 pictures. This is a perfect agree* 
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ment of approximately nine cases in every ten. The tech- 
nique was therefore considered satisfactoiy for our pur- 
pose, naraely, to classify motion pictures according to the 
mam types set up by us. The evidence as to the number 
of pictures of each type is, therefore^ indisputable within 
the limits given. 

The analysis just described is valid for presenting the 
major themes or leading ideas with which motion pictures 
are concerned. It is not valid for answeiing many of the 
critical questions which sociologists and others are asking 
conceining the content of motion pictures. For this de- 
tailed analysis we viewed one hundred and fifteen motion 
pictuies at the theater The steps followed in this analysis 
were these: 

1 A canvass was first made of the safeguards which are 
necessary to ensure fidelity of report when observers are 
used Whipple’s suggestions for such safeguards’^ were 
carefully heeded. He states® that the expectant atten^ 
tion is properly directed, however, the efficiency of observa- 
tion is greatly increased’’ This precaution was observed 
in this fashion; First of all, the observers familiarized 
themselves with the story before they went to the theater. 
The motion-picture reviews in the daily papers usually 
gave such an account. Reading the story before review- 
ing the picture gave the investigators a frame of reference, 
a schematized outline which made it possible for them to 
grasp easily what occuried on the screen. Second, each 
observer carried a schedule of points on which to secure 
information. This schedule included the critical areas in 
which we desired information and had been worked out in 
cooperation with the observers Further, three observers 
were used on 75 of the 115 films reviewed by this schedule 

The schedule was developed in this fashion: 

All available literature dealing with favorable and un- 
favorable criticisms of theatrical motion pictures was read 
with a view of determining the positive and negative values 

^Psychological BulUhut XV, 7 (July 1918) 
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which have been stated for such motion pictures. An 
analysis schedule was developed based on a classification 
of these possible values and detriments The major head- 
ings in the final form of this schedule sheet are as follows. 
social values in motion PICTUUBS 
I Nature American Liic and Characters 
II. Nature of Foreign Life and Characters 
III. Miotivation of Characters 

IV Emotion Appeals to Audience and Methods Making 
Them— The "Kick'* of the Movies 
V Crimc> Dcimqucncy, and Violence 
VI Relations of Sexes 
VII Military Situations 
VIII Depiction of Underprivileged Peoples 
IX Deportment^ Language, Manner and Tone of Voice, 

Type of Dialogue and Song 

Each of these categories was further subdivided. The 
subdivisions used for Category No 1 follow: 

I Nature of American Life and Characters 
A. Rome 
B Education 
C. Religion 
Dt Economies 
E> Agriculture 

F. Industry and commerce 

G. Civic life 
H Recreation 

I Social conventions 
J. Clothing conventions 
K Narcotics and stimulants 
L Law enforcement 
M. American men 
N American women 

O. American youth 
P American children 

Each of these subcategories was further divided by a 
^enes of points ; e. g, : 

Industry and Commerce 
Pay special attention to the following points 

1. The nature of the portrayal of industrial and cornmcrcial 
activity 

2. Goals of characters engaged m industrial activity 

3 Methods of distribution of goods 

4 Nature of portrayal of owners and workers 

5 Nature of the management of industry 
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The reviewer was expected to note descriptive details 
in the picture which dealt with these points. It is evident 
that from these data we shall be able to draw inferences 
concerning critical questions such as these: Do theatrical 
motion pictures acquaint the viewers with the major prob- 
lems of industry and commerce? Do they show industry 
as democratically or autocratically managed? Are work- 
ers shown as thoughtful, independent, and self-respecting, 
01 as thoughtless, dependent, and obsequious? Are the 
problems of the coal, cotton, and wheat industry realisti- 
cally portrayed or are motion pictures entirely free from 
problems that beset American industrial civilization? 

2. Accuiacy of report was further ensured by following 
a second warning of Whipple’s, e g. ; “Whenever any intei- 
val of time elapses between the actual carrying out of ob- 
servation and the recording of it by word or gesture or pen, 
the accuracy and completeness of the record tends to be 
reduced by errors of memoiy Each observer recorded 
at the theater the pertinent material which he was seeing 
on the screen. He occupied a seat near a light and it was 
possible in this way to make satisfactory notes These 
notes were written up either that day or the next Even 
with these precautions, minor errors were discovered This 
situation was met, in part, by observing a third canon set 
up by Whipple “When a number of persons leport upon 
the same matter, those details upon which agreement ap- 
pears may in general be considered as correct 

An analysis of this type makes possible the answering 
of many important questions concerning motion-pictuie 
content Its deficiency lies in the fact that it docs not 
make available the total context in which each of the situa- 
tions occurred Wc felt, further, that we needed a num- 
ber of accounts -which would present almost completely the 
entire range of content in a motion picture in the context 
of the narrative itself. To that end, we secured from the 
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producers dialogue sciipts and used them in our analysis 
of 40 motion pictures The script contains all the dialogue 
and enough of the settings and action to give each bit of 
dialogue its proper chronological order. The observers 
foi these 40 motion pictures were all trained stenographers 
and the schedules weie used as befoie What the observ- 
ers now did was to : 

1. Familiarize themselves with the dialogue sciipt before 
attending the motion pictuie. 

2 Attend the film and take stenographic notes of all 
mateiials not included in the dialogue sciipt. This con- 
sisted of detailed descriptions of settings, clothing worn, 
gestures, intonations and facial expressions of characters, 
approximate age, economic levels, and so on 

3 Immediately wiite up the picture m the form of a run- 
ning narrative based upon a combination of the dialogue 
sciipt and stenographic notes, every change of scene being 
carefully indicated. These reviews will average approxi- 
mately 40 double-spaced typewritten pages each 

Of the 40 pictuies thus reviewed, 27 were viewed by 
two or more trained observers, the remaining 13 being 
viewed by one trained observer who had been the research 
assistant througho'Ut the entire experimcit. 

The final results of this investigation as far as method- 
ology are: (1) a reliable technique for the classification of 
motion pictures according to major theme, (2) a schedule 
sheet by means of which critical information about motion 
pictures can be secured by trained observers, and (3) 
a technique for highly detailed film analysis. 

The technique for evaluating motion pictures according 
to major theme was applied to 500 feature pictures in each 
of the years 1920, 1925, and 1930 The schedule sheet 
was applied to 75 motion pictures and their content deter- 
mined through this method. And finally, a highly detailed 
narrative account was secured through the application of 
this schedule sheet to 40 additional motion pictures. 



The Relation of Motion Pictures to 
Standards of Morality 

Charles C. Peters 

There has been a vast amount of argument regaiding 
the extent to which commercial motion pictures are in con- 
flict with our standards of morality. Many persons have 
been charging the movies with “the vilest and the most 
insidious immorality,” while a few others have condemned 
them on the ground that they are as timidly conventional 
in morals as were the old-time Sunday School library books 
In this agitation neither side has been able to appeal to 
objective evidence, either as to what constitutes morality 
or as to the amount of conflict by motion pictures with it 
if defined On the contrary, the discussion has been emo- 
tionalistic and piopagandist in chaiacter and has turned 
upon each individual spokesman’s personal interpretation of 
what constitutes the demands of morality This study 
was conducted to get objective evidence on this question 
of the exact nature and amount of divergence of conduct 
in commercial motion pictures from moral standards so 
that the formulation of social policies regarding the mat- 
ter might be predicated upon fact rather than upon passion 
At fiist thought “morality” may seem to be so vague 
an entity that it could not be studied objectively. On the 
contrary, it is something very definite and tangible Moral- 
ity IS merely conformity with the mores of the group, and 
the moles are merely the ways of acting and evaluating 
to which the group has become accustomed. Because the 
members of the group have become so completely habitu- 
ated to these ways of acting and judging, these habits 
function so facilely that men feel at peace when perform- 
ing them and emotionally disturbed and self-conscious 
when breaking them This contentment on the one hand, 
and disturbance on the other, early developed into bases of 
rationalized judgments of values, so that acts arc called 
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“right” when they conform with the customs and "wrong” 
when they conflict with these customs. To reduce “moral- 
ity" to defimtcness, we need, therefore, merely to deter- 
mine what these mores, these customs, are 

But when we enter upon this task, we find considerable 
complication for a number of reasons : 

1 The mores arc very, very many— thousands in number 
The group has its made judgments on every type o^ conduct 
that IS sufiftclently recurrent to have led to habit formation 
Moreover* the method of response is determined not merely 
by the situation abstractly considered, but by the balance 
among the conditioning factors that constitute the situation 
Wlien these variants ^Vlthll■l the types aie added to the mani- 
foldness of the types thctnsclvcs> it is obvious to what vast 
numbers the individual mores must mount Moreover, in this 
delicate balance of conditioning circumstances, accident, parti^ 
cularly the suggestion of members of the group with more or 
less prestige, may determine the response of the group in a 
different direction from what it would have been had this 
accidental component exerted its force in another direction 

2, Opportunities to make precise observations of responses 
under perfectly typical conditions may be rare* Observations 
may need to be too few to ensure reliability, or may need to be 
taken 111 artificial forms which destroy tJicir validity Parti^ 
cularly when these responses must be determined by verbal 
testimony, there may be a certain hypocrisy about the report — 
especially in periods when the mores are changing 

3. In these days of the interlacing of groups, there may not 
be uniformity m the reactions of the individuals even though 
they appear to belong to the same social groups The soli- 
darity, in other words, that sociologists predicate for a social 
group may be far from complete Groups, too, may differ from 
one another so that there would be different moralities within 
the same large geographical area 

Our problem became, then, to invent some device by 
which we could ascertain the mores of groups with suffi- 
cient definiteness that we could deal with them quantita- 
tively and in a form, that would permit a precise showing 
of the degree of parallelism between the conduct exempli- 
fied in motion-picture shows and these approved customs 
of the groups This we achieved by making “scales” of acts 
of varying degrees of “goodness” or “badness” (that is, 
varying amounts of positive or negative divergence from 
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the mores) in respect to a number of types of situations 
We should have been glad to have each of these acts occur 
in a natural setting m social life and to measure objectively 
the responses of a large sampling of the group to it; but 
that was, of couise, not feasible. Our second choice would 
have been to show these types in a motion picture, or 
other dramatic representation, and similarly measure re- 
sponses; but that, too, proved impracticable. We, there- 
fore, set these acts before respondents verbally and secured 
from them verbal testimony of theii emotional reactions 
Limitation on space and on the time of the readers made 
It necessary for us to describe each of the acts briefly, but 
we tried to make the descriptions vivid enough and com- 
plete enough that the respondent would fall into his cus- 
tomaiy leaction to it, or at least would recognize how he 
reacts to such an incident when it occurs in real life Each 
paragraph carried at its head a caption more briefly de- 
scribing the act. Following are two examples: 

HUSBAND K.1S5CS WIPE DELICATELY IN PRIVATE 

At times, husbands are more sentimental than at others 
This evening ns Mrs Waverly sat upon the davenport listening 
to the radio program, her husband came up behind her and 
quietly kissed her on the cheek 

ENGAGED Cf>UPLE KISS AS THEY WALK AEONG IN PUHLIC 

It was one of those rare days m springt u.nd Joan and Ken- 
neth were taking advantage of it by walking along the country 
road arm in arm From time to time, and utterly disregarding 
the p<assing vehicles, Kenneth would lean ovei and kiss Joan 
on the check, or again they would stop and do the thing right 

Three hundi ed twenty-six such samples of conduct were 
submitted to 187 persons, repiesenting a fairly random 
sample of society, for a determination of the degiee of 
“badness^’ of each of the acts These 326 bits of conduct 
were not a sampling of moiality as a whole, but of only 
four phases of it that are extensively played up in com- 
mercial motion pictures, aggressiveness of a gnl in love 
making, kissing, democratic attitudes and practices, and 
the treatment of children by parents. The specimens rep- 
resented, however, different degrees of “badness’’ of an 
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aggregate of 54 type-vaiiants within these four phases of 
morality, so that their evaluation involved the making of 
essentially 54 scales. The 187 respondents weie asked to 
separate the 326 cards on which the descriptions of these 
acts were printed into three piles : 

1. Those that they disapproved of — that grated on their 
sensibilities 

2. Those that struck them as O. K. but nothing to biag 
about 

3. Those that not only aioused no resentment, but actu- 
ally challenged the admnation ot the rated. 

From the percentage of persons placing the items in the 
three piles, a numerical index of “badness” was derived m 
teims of the sigma placement of the mid-neutial point along 
the base line of a noimal distnbution The values theo- 
retically could run fiom plus 3.00 to minus 3.00, but in 
fact this whole lange was not used because theie was no 
item to which we got a hundied per cent disapproval or a 
hundred per cent admiration. The process of deriving 
these values is too technical to permit descuption in the 
space we may take heie, but it is fully explained in the 
author’s forthcoming monograph It is sufficient to say 
that there lesulted fiom the piocess scales of a “ladder” 
type with quantitative indexes for their different levels, 
not unlike the scales employed for measuring the merit 
of English composition or of handwriting. 

With these scales, the mores of eighteen different social 
groups weie measured within the areas covered by the 
scales. That is, it was determined how far down on each 
scale conduct might go and yet be within the appioval of 
25 pel cent of each gioup, or SO per cent, or 75 per cent, 
or any other peicentage With these same scales a sam- 
pling of 142 feature motion pictures and 42 comics was 
rated by concensus of first three and later five judges, the 
scales being handled in much the same manner as that in 
which English composition scales are employed in rating 
compositions. In oui monograph, we show In great detail 
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the percentage of featuie films and of comics lying above 
and below the 25 per cent line, the 50 per cent line, and 
the 75 per cent line of approval, of admiration, and of 
disapproval of each of the social groups whose motes we 
had measured. 

Our measurements proved to be surprisingly reliable 
The reliability coefficients for the scale values ranged from 
983 to .994 and those for the measurement of the mores 
of groups with the scales, fronrt .941 to 989. Motion 
pictiues could be rated with the use of the scales by com- 
mittees of five members each with reliabilities usually above 
90. These reliability coefficients are as high as those 
achieved by the better objective educational tests They 
show that the technique we developed Is one of great prom- 
ise for studying scientifically not only our particular prob- 
lem but also other social phenomena hitheito inaccessible 
to scientific research. 

Any repoit of our findings that is to do justice to the 
study must be one of great detail, since the conflict with 
standards of morality was found to be one of degree rather 
than of presence or absence But in general we may say 
that motion pictuies were found to be most in conflict with 
the mores, in the sense that many scenes lay below the 
point in ‘‘badness” where half of a landom sample of the 
members of society would approve them, in respect to ag- 
gressiveness of a gill in love making. In this aiea 70 per 
cent of the scenes in feature films lay below the “approval 
index” of our sample of the total population and only 30 
per cent above. The others lay in descending order of 
amount of conflict as follows* kissing, demociatic attitudes 
and practices, the treatment of children by parents. In re- 
spect to the last, motion pictures are distinctly above the 
moies m the sense that 75 per cent of the scene lay above 
the “approval index” of our 18 gioups combined and only 
25 per cent below this “approval Index ” 

But any complete picture of the situation must be got 
from an inspection of the detailed findings given in our full 
report 
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EDITORIAL 

In a new field such as educational sociology, the student 
and teacher are faced with the difficult problem of dis- 
covering the material published and available m libraries 
and \n periodicals, but not in published books, This situa- 
tion arises because of the newness of the science and be- 
cause of the contributors to the field. We find authors 
contributing not only to sociological journals but to all 
educational journals, many of whose articles relate to the 
problems of educational sociology. The only possible 
means of serving students of education is to have an ade- 
quate index of educational literature, and that is just what 
we now have. 

The Education Index, a publication of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, notable for its publication of the Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature, has just been published, covering 
the years from January 1929 to June 1932 and including 
in its list 117 leading periodicals in the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries, arranged by author and 
subject In one alphabet. 

The Index attempts to give adequate representation to 
all phases of educational publications. It includes periodi- 
cals both popular and technical; it indexes magazines for 
the instruction of parents and those dealing with clinics. 
It includes a complete range of education, from the kinder- 

Copyright, 1933, by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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garten to seminar, with attention to the best curient pro- 
fessional literature for educational workers in every phase 
of educational endeavor- 

Moreover, each issue of the Index includes classified lists 
of the latest educational books, indexed by author, and 
the entries are later made a part of the permanent record. 
Regular and occasional publications of institutions, asso- 
ciations, and foundations are listed each month in a section 
devoted exclusively to these publications. This makes it 
possible for the teacher or student who is interested in any 
topic to turn to the Education Index and find there all 
the important articles dealing with that topic For ex- 
ample, suppose a student is interested In making a study of 
child guidance clinics He could turn to page 294 of the 
volume and find all the articles of Importance relating to 
these clinics listed and could thus, with little effort, consult 
these publications and know exactly what has been said 
upon this important topic. 

The Index is therefore not only a labor-saving device for 
the student of any phase of education, and particularly a 
student of educational sociology, but it guarantees that all 
essential matter may be easily examined The educational 
world Is greatly indebted to the publishers for this contri- 
bution to the development of the science of education. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
attitudes CONCERNING MOTHERS’ 
OUT-OF-HOME EMPLOYMENT 

Selma M Mathews 

The purpose of this paper is to present facts relative 
to the problem of the development of children’s attitudes 
towards mothers’ out-of-home employment Professor E. 
R. Groves^ raised this question some time ago by the pub- 
lication of results which he gained from casual interviews 
with children of different ages His findings are quoted 
at length. 

The very young child is uncritical — ^mother is mother, and 
everything she does is the best that could be done 
As he gets a little older, the child may frankly evaluate the 
advantages to himself of his mother’s absence from home, 
From the age of four onward, the child discriminates 
sharply ibetween the going away of his mother to work and her 
absenting herself to attend some social gathering The work 
he accepts as inevitable, while the diversions of his mother 
may seem to him to cut in on his own playtime with her. 

* To the child below the age of adolescence, Iite as it 

touches him seems so stable that it docs not occur to him to 
bring about changes in his environment by finding fault with 
what It is ♦ As adolescence approaches, the clnld 

begins to size up his situation in the light of what he finds 
true -or assumes m the case of his friends, Now the child is 
very likely to try to insist that his mother stay at home as do 
the mothers of the children he knows He may feel that he 
hs cheated in having a part-time mother, though it is more 
probable that he is only anxious to appear well in the eyes 
of his mates, and that he feels his social standing injured by 
his mother’s queer ness. . The working mother 

may take seriously her child’s injunction, and give up the work 
she likes only to find a few years later, as her adolescent 
child steps out into the current of modern life, that he has 
again changed his point of view, and wants her to go to work, 
forgetting that he ever ibegged her to stay at home 


lE R Groves. American Montage and Family Relattonshtfrs {New York Henry Holt 
and Company, 192B), pp 72-76. 
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PLAN OP STUDY 

Additional evidence related to the same problem raised 
by Professor Groves has been assembled by the wtiter, 
The data was collected by an entirely different method, 
however A random sampling of four hundred children 
was chosen for the investigation. These ranged from the 
fifth grade up through university senior level They were 
selected fiom a university town, a residential suburb of a 
large city, and the slums of two large cities in the North 
Central States, The study was carried on in regular school- 
rooms. The requests were made of the children by their 
teachers in an ordinary language or English assignment. 
No names were affixed to the papers. Standard directions 
were adhered to in each group. The following set of 
directions shows the exact form of the problem as set 
before the pupils. 

Directions 

I Make a list of all the advantages that might come to 
the home if mothers worked regularly outside their homes 
Please number each statement. Here are some examples ' 

1. It would give more money so the family could get 
more nice things. 

2 Mother and children can have better times together 
if they aren^t together all of the time 

3. It would be nice and quiet at home with no one to 
scold and direct all the time 

Now you go ahead and write as many other advantages as 
you can think of Don*t forget to number each statement 
separately. 

{Teacher* After about ten minutes have pupils turn 
their papers over and give the follov^ing 
directions,) 

II. Now I want you to make a list of all the disadvantages 
that might come to the home if mothers v/orked regularly 
outside their homes. Some examples of such statements follow 

1. It would make home a lonely place to live in. 

2. A child cannot go with certain crowds or groups if 
his mother doesn*t stay at home “like all other 
mothers." 

3. The mother coming home tired from work would 
Cause all the family to become cross and unhappy. 
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Now go ahead and write as many other disadvantages as 
you can Remember, number each statement 

{Teacher After the lists have been completed ask each 
child whose mother works outside the home 
to write ''yes" tn the upper right-hand corner 
of his paper* T*ach child whose mother does 
not work outside the home should write 

The ideas for the six examples used were obtained from 
statements of children secured by Professor Groves in 
personal conferences with children whose mothers carried 
on outside- the-home occupations. 

The returns from the four hundred pupils questioned 
were gratifying. After duplicates were eliminated, there 
remained 1,695 statements of advantages and 2,287 
statements of disadvantages. The teachers who made the 
assignments reported that the pupils displayed interest and 
and an honest attitude towards the work. No bizarre re- 
sponses were received. Many of the responses were 
written m the first person and clearly showed that the 
child was relating his personal experience. Many children 
signed their names in spite of the fact that this was not 
required Some made statements that might be very dam- 
aging to their homes and social standing — such as could 
have been kept secret. Therefore, on the whole, it seemed 
reasonably certain that a reliable list of children’s atti- 
tudes about home life In its varied situations was obtained. 
The teachers reported that the children often found it 
difficult to think of advantages but, when she assigned the 
disadvantages, they went to work with a vengeance and 
had to be warned when the time grew short This fact is 
substantiated by the returns where the advantages are in 
the minority 

Each statement was transferred to a card and these were 
sorted according to an arbitrarily chosen outline. The main 
categories were mother, child, father, parent relationships, 
parent-child relationships, family group, and society in 
general. For example, mother refers to all statements 
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made by children with reference to their mother. Then a 
tabulation was made of all statements according to the out- 
line, keeping each grade separate. Grades 5, 8, 9, U, 
and 12, and university seniors were represented. 

A legitimate question arises at this point. Were the 
children unduly influenced by the attitudes suggested in the 
six examples given to them? Each outline subhead under 
which each example would classify showed a high frequency 
of mention. It is not absolutely certain whether significant 
differences were made or not by the use of the examples, 
but in a more extensive study,® of which this is a part, these 
same trends showed up when data were collected by five 
entirely different techniques. In order to show, for ex- 
ample, that the sample question, under advantages did not 
influence to the extent that a sameness of response was re- 
ceived, several of the statements are reproduced which were 
classified under the outline heading V2d (Table I). It can 
be seen that an element of subjectivity entered into the 
process of classification, but the final decision was usually 
an evident one. 

Don^t have to keep quiet because she ts napping. 

Enjoy doing things when she’s away 
Can play in the house and clean up after 
You can work better. 

A quiet home 

At Christinas we can have presents hidden from her. 

More fun to stay at home. 

More racket in the house. 

Less noise around the house. 

You could have a little peace. 

Have good times all by yourself. 

You could clean house alone. 

No one working and making noise so I can’t read 
More peace and quiet. 

You could be alone awhile. 

More privacy for self 

You can get lessons with a clear mind 

No disturbance by sweeping and mopping while I read 

Can look at pictures and read with no bother 

Telephone won’t be ringing all the time. 


•The niTect of Molhera' Out-of-Homc Employ mont upon Children's Ideas and Attitudes 
Unpublished doctor’s dissenation, Ohio State University, Columbus. Ohio. 1931 
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RESULTS 

Table I shows the tabulation of the 3,982 statements 
together with the explanations of the classification cate- 
gories and their subheads. In order to make clear how 
the responses were classified, all of the subheads under I 
(mother) in the table will be explained in some detail. 

In section one of Table I a classification is given which 
covers all of the statements made by children in response 
to the requests made of them. In the second column of 
this section of the table, key words have been inserted 
which define roughly the meanings or interpretations which 
were used in each subhead of the classification outline. 
For example, 1 to 5 inclusive, refers to all statements 
made by the children with reference to their mother. The 
subhead 1 (psychological) under mother refers to state- 
ments of children with relation to the psychological effect 
upon mother if she worked. These statements were some- 
times advantageous when they cited attitudes of relief, 
independence, superiority, etc. Disadvantageous ones such 
as attitudes of worry, repression, resentment, etc., are also 
included. The subhead 2 (social) refers to children’s 
statements concerning the social standing of the mother. 
Either she had more friends or she lost social standing 
because of the disgrace of working. Subhead 3 (economic) 
refers to statements which mention luxuries or personal 
fineries which the mother could have if she, too, were re- 
ceiving an income. Subhead 4 (cultural) covers items of 
additional opportunities for education along many cultural 
lines or, speaking negatively, of the lack of cultural op- 
portunities caused by having to drudge all day and then 
to do the housework at night. Subhead 5 (health and 
appearance) covers items which make mention of the fact 
that mother could have better clothing, and could care for 
herself better physically if she were making additional 
money to pay for these. Disadvantageous statements men- 
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tion that her overwork from doing double duty makes 
health and attractive personal appearance impossible. 

The writer had a much more detailed description of 
each outline subhead with which to make the classification, 
but for the sake of space these will not be given here. The 
descriptive words in column two of Table I give both the 
positive and negative meanings used in general for each 
step of the outline. 

Section two of Table I shows a tabulation of the fre- 
quency of mention of attitudes secured from the children 
These were classified according to the outline in section 
one of the table. This was done by distributing the re- 
sponse frequencies into a grade classification. Frequencies 
of grades 5, 8, 9, 11, and 12 were distiibuted according 
to both advantages and disadvantages. The frequencies 
of the university students’ responses were also included. 
The advantages for each grade are always listed in the 
left-hand column for that grade marked “A” and the dis- 
advantages in the right marked “D.” In order to show 
how to read the table, one example from the fifth grade 
follows: the 9 in column one of this section refers to 9 
statements showing economic advantages to the child, in 
the form of an allowance or spending money, if mother 
worked. Just opposite this 9 to the right is a 1. This 
represents one statement describing a disadvantage finan- 
cially to the child. This particular item came from a paper 
depicting poveity. The mother’s additional earnings meant 
merely the ability to pay more on the coal or doctor bill 
The child’s visioned candy sucker or new marbles weie 
still impossibilities. Therefore, from a fifth grader’s 
viewpoint, what advantage was there that she woiked? 

ANALYSIS OP RETURNS 

After the statements were classified and tabulated the 
data was analyzed both horizontally and perpendicularly 
First, the sets of responses for each grade under each 
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subhead of the dassification were studied singly. Secondly, 
a composite of all responses according to grade was made 
for advantages and for disadvantages. Thus, the detailed 
horizontal analysis attempts to show the evolution of at- 
titudes in respect to each type of relationship indicated in 
the outline in Table I. Following this, the perpendicular 
analysis or summary statement of this evolution by grade 
levels will be shown in Table II. 

interpretations according to type of relationship 

In reporting this detailed analysis of responses, the out- 
line headings will be coded in order to save space. 

For example, I — 1, 2, 3, 5 refers to the interpretation 
of the composite of all statements made concerning the 
mother along psychological, social, economic, health, and 
appearance lines. 

I — 1, 2,3,5. Such concepts as mother's mental freedom, 
broader social outlook, chance for personal fineries, and 
general health and attractiveness of appearance are not 
apparent to the younger children. Evidently mothers 
exist for children's comfort In 1-2, fifth-grade children 
see her only for themselves. The high frequency of dis- 
advantage in I-l was caused by the effect of her irritability, 
temper, tiredness, and worried state on the children. State- 
ments under 1-5 revealed fear for mother’s overwork, in- 
juries or accidents at work, and health as a result. Her 
crossness is impressed upon them as a “sick condition " 

I- 4, The idea of cultural advantage to working mothers 
is a broader and more altruistic one. University students 
see this much more clearly; fifth graders not at all. 

II- 1 Not until adolescence is well on its way are chil- 
dren able to feel a pride if mother works. 

II-2 All the children saw the immediate social op- 
portunity if mother were gone, but this was overshadowed 
by their having to work around the home instead. 

II-3 Perhaps high-school freshmen are more likely to 
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receive their first “money freedom” at this age, hence, its 
importance. 

II-4. All recognized the chance for more advantages 
if more money were cjoming into the home. 

II- 5. Disadvantages overbalance advantages because of 
lack of proper clothing repair and meal preparation. 

11*6. All ages agree that children need guidance from 
the mother The highei frequency among high-school 
students was caused by frequent references to help which 
they expected of her at their beck and call. Except in 
cases of II-3 and II-4 (evident economic and cultural situa- 
tions) we see the child’s attitude towards his need of a 
mother shown by the high disadvantage frequency. 

III- l, It is extremely interesting that no mention is 
made of father in considering home situations The few 
tallies were extreme ones. Not until high-school days does 
the child see any effect upon father and then m only a small 
measure Perhaps this is a reflection of his own disgrace 
made public by words to his childien, 

IV- 1, 2, 3, 4 Again the concept of parent relationships 
lequires deeper insight and understanding Even univer- 
sity students think that possibly more harm than good may 
come if mother and father both work. 

V- 1 Few children arc able to see advantages in the 
mother-child relationships from the mother’s standpoint. 
If they exist, perhaps mothers don’t speak of them At 
least the child doesn’t see bettered relations, for she so 
often appears tired and cross. 

V-2a. High frequency of tallies here shows the psy- 
chological effect upon the child if mothei works It is 
almost an even draw between attitudes of loneliness and 
freedom, however. The feeling of lack is expressed dif- 
ferently at all ages: grade 5, loneliness; grade 8, absence 
of a “real home”; high school, no home at all, “wrecked”; 
university, lack of home atmosphere and companionship. 

V-2b Evidently prohibitions are irksome to developing 
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personalities. It is interesting to note that university stu- 
dents seem to have forgotten their younger days, for surely 
they also writhed under restraints. We tend to forget the 
unpleasant happenings in life {note also V-2c and 2d). 

V~2c. It is possible that only a few of the more pre- 
cocious feel very strongly this need for time to themselves. 
It is the high-school child that is the rushed child. He is at 
a convenient age for mother to entrust with lesponsibilities. 
His newly developing social interests also crowd his hours 

V-2d. Note that interruptions are less frequently men- 
tioned than prohibitions or restraints. It is to be expected 
that restraints cause the more resentment. The university 
student forgets his earlier scoldings m his maternal appre- 
ciations developing with age. 

V- 3. It is quite significant that father rates so few tallies 
when considering his relation with his children. The high- 
school tallies are from one or two extreme papers where 
father tried to take over mother’s work, “didn't know 
how,” and therefore “wrecked all ” Only the university 
student sees that the father may lose In the child’s esteem 
by seeming to be incapable of making a living alone 

VI- 1. Evidently high frequency of tallies indicated that 
the atmosphere of the home is considered very important. 
In every case, however, it is less “like home” if mother 
works. 

VI-2 High-school students see advantage to the whole 
family socially because mother finds new friends to bring 
into the home. The university group feared loss of social 
standing. 

VI-3, 4, 5 Economic and cultural gains aie admitted by 
all as self-evident. The junior-senior group leversed their 
opinion in VT5 because of fear of lost health if mother 
were not at home to prepare meals properly and on time 
Note the high-frequency tally for high school in VI-3 Of 
course, this is the age when frills are necessary to a full 
life. 
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VI-6 Theie are but few dissenting opinions on this 
item. From grade 5 on up there was a horror of an untidy, 
mismanaged home. They thought that if a mother woiked, 
this was bound to be a result. 

VIM General social implications incite a paucity of 
ideas. Perhaps there is a paucity of knowledge or interest 
behind this. This may be a natural tendency. Holling- 
worth, in The Psychology of the Adolescent, refers to a 
study of the coi relation between intelligence and wishes 
made by John Washburne, in which even children of su- 
perior intelligence confined theii wishes to strictly personal 
desiies. She suggests that upon wider investigation, pei- 
haps very few adolescents would include in any of their 
three wishes the expression of longing for the abstract 
good of the human race. The twenty-seven generalizations 
mentioned were from young high-school philosophers on 
such topics as mother’s place in the world, causes of di- 
vorce, careers for women, high ideals of the mariied state, 
etc. To these were added some few by university majors 
in education, sociology, home economics, and psychology. 
These showed the Influence of theii study. 

INTERPRETATIONS ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVELS 

Table II shows in a concise though sketchy form, the 
trend of children’s attitudes concerning mothers' out-of- 
home employment according to grade as interpreted by the 
wiiter. Although secured by quite different approaches, 
these results agree fairly well with those of Professor 
Groves His came from the results of casual interviews 
with children of various ages, while these were secured by 
the group method using a controlled question for each 
group. 
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TABLE 11 

General Impressions of Children's Attitudes by Grade 
Towards Mothers' Out-of-Home Employment 


Advantages 
Grade 5 

In general, life is accepted as it 
IS Opportunity to do house- 
work for mother is considered of 
value and a joy- Rules of obedi- 
ence, Lonfoimity, etc, are ac- 
cepted They take pride in 
shouldering responsibility for 
other family members, They 
seek to please mother Coopera- 
tive work IS considered of value. 
Mother’s work causes them to 
look forward to more toys. 

Grade 8 

The *Vhoopee age,” They de- 
mand freedom to make noise, to 
have pets in the house, and to 
play with noisy horns and motors 
They feel the need of better 
do tiles, larger allowances, and 
more social life, particularly 
shows, 


High School 

In many ways mothers arc un- 
necessary bothers when they arc 
in command These youngsters 
demand freedom from prohibi- 
tions such as mothers are wont 
to make They desire a quiet 
home life. Social freedom, a 
beautiful and cultured home, and 
the right clothes are necessities 


Disadvantages 

Grade 5 

Mothers arc needed for personal 
comforts They feel unable to 
care for themselves alone at 
home. They dislike to come to 
an untidy, lonely house after 
school They feel it is unfair to 
give up their play time in order 
to do mother’s work An atti- 
tude of fear oppresses them, 
fear of thieves, kidnapers, fire, 
sickness, accidents, etc 

Grade 8 

Eighth graders object seriously 
to the state of aftairs if mother 
works It tends to result m no 
right clothes well kept, no good 
meals on tunc, no help on lessons, 
no tidy house, and lack of social 
life They resent the fact that 
they must bear tlie brunt of hard 
work at home to make up for 
mother’s absence 

High School 

To these young people it is a 
tragedy if they must assume 
responsibilities for their own 
clothes and meals They express 
this attitude in fears for their 
health, lack of balanced diet, etc. 
A feeling of disgrace is shown 
if mother works They philoso- 
phize on mother’s place in the 
world, and this includes the fact 
that they need her when they 
want her. They begin to see 
parental relations and the rela- 
tive positions Fof father and 
mother. 
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University Juniors 
University students see the value 
of good parent relationships. 
They are interested in the cul- 
tural and psychological advan- 
tages possible for the mother who 
works. They advise that the 
child learn early to become in- 
dependent of his mother Sever- 
al interesting suggestions are 
made for home-management ad- 
justment 


VnwersUy Juniors 
The question of mothers work- 
ing is an open one. Although 
the social standing of the child 
and family might be somewhat 
endangered, there is generally 
expressed a pride in women 
working and a prediction largely 
for good as an outcome of the 
new liomc regime thus necessi- 
tated The child is looked upon 
as a sufferer for the sake of the 
mother’s personal advancement. 
The father's position psychologi- 
cally should be reckoned with as 
well as social implications in 
general 


Since It was the purpose of this study to discover the 
actual attitudes of these four hundred children, it furnished 
no data to show how they came to possess these attitudes 
It has at least shown trends which are the result of an in- 
definite past training or lack of training. This surely 
could not have been uniformly bad, loose, or ideal. 

There is no evidence that such attitudes need to have 
been Research has shown that attitudes of fear can be 
ingrained into children, that environment can be so set 
that race prejudice can be developed, and that adolescents 
assume strange attitudes because they have been misunder- 
stood. Probably children’s attitudes conceming mothers’ 
out-of-home employment are influenced by factors similar 
to these. Therefore, it Is reasonable to believe that there 
IS no uniform order of development of this attitude com- 
mon to all children, but, rather, the development will de- 
pend upon environmental factors in the individual home 
and community. 



TO WHAT EXTENT COULD AND SHOULD THE 
FIRST COLLEGE COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
MAKE USE OF DIRECT-CONTACT 
MATERIALS 

L. L. Bernard 
I 

What are direct-contact matenals for a college introduc- 
tory course in sociology? There may be some differences 
of opinion on this matter, just as there aie differences in 
the degree of the directness of the contacts made with the 
materials. Among the fairly direct contacts that may be 
made with illustrative and somce matenals are the fol- 
lowing : 

Field Study. It was formerly a more common practice 
than at present for the teacher or an assistant to take the 
introductory class, or sections of it, on near-by or more 
distant trips to demonstrate easily observed conditions dis- 
cussed m the lectures or text. Trips through the city to 
demonstrate housing, sanitary, recreational and amuse- 
ment, labor, and moral conditions, to view manifestations 
of popular opinion and action on special occasions, and to 
“Inspect" public institutions are typical of this sort of 
teaching. When skillfully managed it may afford a valu- 
able supplement to classroom instruction, especially if 
written or oral reports (the former, preferably, if the 
teacher can find time to read them) are required. Such 
trips are not always taken seriously by the students and 
they may be resented by the public A large class is an 
unwieldy group for demonstration purposes, when it must 
be on the move constantly and time is limited. Summer 
field work under guidance is sometimes used and is of a 
similar character. 


'This paper was read before the Missouri Sociologtcal Society, St Louis, Missouri, April 
15. 1931 
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Museum Materials. If these are properly arranged and 
convenienty housed they may seive somewhat as a labora- 
tory for the inactive cultural content of the classwork, just 
as the field trips may give some sort of laboratory experi- 
ence in connection with living cultural content. Museum 
objects may also be brought to the classroom and used 
there for illustration and demonstration. There is an ad- 
vantage in the museum materials over the field trips in that 
the former may be studied leisurely and in detail. The 
number of students who will make a detailed study of 
museum materials without being compelled to do so by 
means of required reports, examinations, etc., is not very 
large. If this method is to be used effectively there should 
be a good collection on hand and regular laboratory periods 
should be assigned to the work. Archaeological, anthropo- 
logical, and contemporary cultural materials may be col- 
lected in such a museum. Drawings, models, photographs, 
specifications, and written descriptions may be substituted 
for the more bulky or extensive objects, such as buildings, 
playgrounds, camps, first-aid work, sanitation, etc. 

Project Studies. Individuals and groups within the class 
are often assigned projects illustrating Important phases 
of the subject matter of the course for study. In such cases 
reports should be made to the class as a whole, which may 
thus secure some vicarious participation. Housing, recrea- 
tion, public-health work, labor conditions, home life, of 
various social groups, moral influences, church and other 
institutional activities, club life, cultural activities in the 
narrower sense, etc., may be used to advantage for such 
project work. Project work of this sort bears a close 
general resemblance to the case work required In profes- 
sional training courses for social workers. 

Local Surveys Some departments of sociology have 
their students in the first course participate in local surveys, 
either of the community or of some phase of social be- 
havior Such an undertaking, if carried out in such a 
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manner as not to make a faice of method and lesults^ 
requires considerable time. Yet, if the introductory course 
IS sufRciently extended, it may be possible to fit the suivey 
to the general plan of the course without obscuring unduly 
the fundamntal principles and processes of society with 
which such a course should acquaint the student Excellent 
class leadership is necessary to such favorable results, other- 
wise the students may be left with unassimilated patchwork 
notions of society. If successfully done the legitimate im- 
pressions of the student will be gieatly intensified and vivi- 
fied 

Class f Group, and Individual Experiments and Demon- 
strations. Active and resomceful teachers sometimes stage 
experiments, with or without the foreknowledge of the 
members of the class, intended to illustrate important as- 
pects of the course material In this way prevailing pre- 
judices regarding religions, nationalities, manual labor, 
fashions, etc. ; the dominance of fads, fashions, and crazes , 
characteristic moral conceptions and practices; the preva- 
lence of suggestion and imitation and the very limited opeia- 
tion of truly rational behavior may be illustrated effec- 
tively Such experiments often lequire little preliminaiy 
staging, but considerable ability and keenness of perception 
on the part of the instiuctor Groups of students or in- 
dividual members of the class may be encouraged to carry 
out such experiments and report them to the class or even 
to stage them as demonstrations before the class. Much 
helpful competition among students may be stimulated in 
this way. 

First-hand accounts of pertinent observations and ex- 
periences on the part of students may sometimes be used 
with effect. Almost all membeis of a class have had one 
or more significant experiences in then home or community 
life, or have observed m their work or travels such things 
as would make concrete some of the abstract content of the 
course To encourage students to be on the alert for the 
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recall and discovery of such materials and to present them 
briefly and pointedly at the appiopriate time adds not only 
to the vividness and effectiveness of the course, but also 
brings about a much more effective identification of the 
student with the content of the course he is pursuing 

Life histones, when searchmgly meditated and carefully 
composed, may also add much illustrative content to an 
introductory course in sociology, especially to that portion 
which deals with peisonality integration and disintegration. 
If the life histones aie prepared by the student the re- 
active influence upon the student’s own personality should 
be carefully studied. If they are taken from outside the 
class, this aspect can be disregarded Such documents 
must usually be employed as outside leading because of 
lack of time for detailed class reading, but they should be 
discussed in class. Usually they hold the interest of the 
class and give an opportunity both for analysis and foi 
diamatization, 

Autobiogtaphy and htogiaphy and the dramatic and 
crucial processes tn history may be used effectively in much 
the same way, although it Is obvious that in such materials 
the students are getting farther and farther away fiom 
direct contacts with the materials of their subjects 

The mozne may be employed to give either first-hand 
or fictional representations of social situations and types 
of behavior Much of the social situation can be filmed 
and brought directly before the student. This is particu- 
larly tiue of housing, sanitary, and recreational conditions 
Crowd behavior, social customs, ceremonials, unemploy- 
ment, institutional organization and management, the phy- 
sical conditions of city and country, and many othei aspects 
of social life can be filmed in part or as a whole and a large 
part of the social process may thus be made to live before 
student eyes 

The radio can give fiist aid to the ear m much the same 
way as the movie serves the eye, but the range of content 
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it covers is necessarily more limited. Both the movie and 
the radio have the disadvantage of not always being at work 
when some of the most important events are occurring. 

Nevospapers and current weekly and monthly magazines 
serve much the same illustrative and source functions as 
the movie and the radio, but less vividly. What they lack 
m vividness is perhaps made up in superior Intellectual con- 
tent and factual detail. A large number of instructors 
employ periodicals, especially those of a news content, in 
this way with considerable success. The method must, 
however, be , guarded against superficiality and sensational- 
ism. 

Some teachers find it useful — or think they do — to have 
their students read the modern drama and novels dealing 
with social-problem situations. I have known two teachers 
of sociology who, in their youth, maintained that they 
would base the whole instruction of the introductory course 
upon such materials, if they had free hands. One is now 
head of a large university department of sociology, but X 
have not heard that he has put his earlier predilections in 
this regard in practice. 

Another possibility, giving a somewhat more direct con- 
tact with materials, is to allow the students to dramatize 
some of the content of the course that lends itself most 
readily to this method of treatment and act it out as a part 
of the class or laboratory procedure. This may be done 
through the writing and staging of plays, the writing and 
reading of stories, or even the composition and recital of 
poems. Such methods are used in kindergartens and some 
teachers may feel that they are not beneath the intellectual 
level of their own students If the teacher can keep such 
work on a serious basis, it will certainly add variety and 
intensify interest. 

Finally, a method which has been used at various times 
in connection with various subjects is that of requiring the 
student inductively to construct his own syllabus, outline, 
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or text for the course. This procedure sends the student 
to all sorts of sources — the outside social world, the library, 
the laboratoiy, and the classroom — for his materials. It 
transforms the classroom into a forum instead of a place 
where the content of the course is expounded systematically 
and authoritatively. It requires much time and labor on 
the part of both teachers and students, and perhaps works 
with a fair degree of success for a few exceptionally blight 
and interested members of the class, but encomages “crib- 
bing” and intellectual dependency on the part of the vast 
majoiity of the students, who literally “don’t know what it 
IS all about.” 

II 

The various teachers of the subject of sociology can add 
materials to the above analysis of methods of using diiect- 
contact materials. Collectively these several procedures 
represent a reaction against the older academic and scholas- 
tic method of presenting all facts about the object studied 
in purely abstract foims, and often without due regard for 
the actual status of the concrete facts and phenomena 
■which the theoiy was supposed to symbolize abstractly. 
It is a part of the movement towards inductive generaliza- 
tion in all of the sciences of which the laboratory is the 
means and the symbol. Not only are the laboratory and 
direct observation and recording the means to scientific dis- 
covery, but latterly they have also been erected into a 
direct and effective means of teaching. It is supposed that 
the student must learn inductively much as the scientist 
invents and discovers inductively. The behavioristic social 
psychology which emphasizes habit formation through the 
mechanism of the conditioning of responses would seem to 
favor this interpretation. Certainly it is easier to condition 
new responses to concrete stimuli than to abstract ones 
While it seems now to be conceded generally that the 
older sciences have probably made too great use of the 
laboratory method in teaching, resulting in a piecemeal 
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aad Inadequately systematized conception of the content of 
the science taught, it is perhaps equally true that the social 
sciences and paiticularly sociology have utilized this pio- 
ceduie to an insufficient degice If, however, it is to be 
adopted in sociology — and I believe it can be employed suc- 
cessfully — a new administrative attitude towards the sub- 
ject must be created m oui colleges and universities Also 
the teacheis must get a new conception of the content and 
purpose of the introductory couise. The administration 
must somehow be induced to provide museums and laboia- 
tory equipment on as large a scale and at least as expensive 
in chaiacter as comparable materials now furnished to 
physics, chemistiy, geology, biology, and psychology 
Laboratoi 7 and other assistants also must be provided in 
adequate numbers, and perhaps of a higher grade of train- 
ing, since the handling of much of the material desciibed 
above lequires a more informed and accurate judgment 
than IS needed by laboratory assistants m the physical 
sciences The conception of the first course must also be 
changed. It must become, m such an event, more a device 
for tiaining the student in selecting and judging data in the 
field than of giving him a systematic presentation of the 
accepted findings in sociology. There will not be time for 
the adequate achievement of both these objectives in such 
a course To place the chief emphasis upon scientific 
methodology in the physical and biological sciences may not 
be a mistake, except wheie the student is expected to learn 
content that will be of service to him in his later work. 
But in sociology there may be some legitimate question as 
to the advisability of this emphasis. The content of soci- 
ology has a more immediate relationship to everyday life 
than has the methodology of the science Indeed, this Is 
one case where the mores (content) is much more influen- 
tial than the method of testing the content of behavior 
(the mores) . This is one of the facts that Sumner so wisely 
emphasized But of course there are limits even to this 
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truth and theie always comes a time when it is important 
to emphasize the tests of behavior as well as to provide its 
content, 

III 

Let us, then, examine the advantages of the method of 
teaching by bunging the student in direct contact with the 
facts of social life. We can of couise statt out with the 
recognition that we can limit this method anywheie short 
of a complete application of experimental or laboratory 
and conti oiled observational procedure. Only a very few 
enthusiasts would advocate going the whole way along any 
of the lines of procedure outlined in the first section of this 
paper. 

The cardinal virtues of this method of instruction are 
concieteness and lealism. The student sees with his own 
eyes, hears with his own ears the social leality that it is 
desiied to have enter his comprehension. He may even 
touch many of the objects and walk beside the people, or 
participate personally in the processes he is observing. 
Much has been made of the value of social participation 
In the events observed All of this not only conduces to 
vastly greater ease of perception of facts, but it also leads 
to an emotional identification with or antagonism towards 
the social processes which results in a more powerful be- 
havioristic motivation than can possibly be communicated 
through the printed page Even if the printed content of 
the lesson is cast in dramatic form it does not possess the 
compelling power that springs from what the eye has 
actually seen and the ear has heard or the personality has 
felt In the midst of things. 

One of the stron,gest complaints brought against the 
student of our day, nay even against the average citizen, 
is that he oi she is too often listless, passive, unperceiving 
of the positive realities of our social life. Eveiywhere it 
IS said there Is no great enthusiasm In our universities and 
colleges for anything except athletics, dances and parties, 
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the “college activities,” and petting. If this is true — and 
there is only too much truth in it — possibly one of the 
explanations of the fact is that academic things are too 
academic There is too much theory, too many formulas, 
too much hypothesis, too many abstract facts, and too little 
chance in the educational process for use of the muscles, 
the manual skills, and the emotions. The student likes to 
feel his blood circulate. Our derivative civilization has 
driven tender affection out of the home or made it some- 
what embarrassing to express it, and there is no room in 
the house to play and spread one’s wings Perhaps it is 
only natural, therefore, that play and self-achievement and 
affection should go to college and compete with the intel- 
lectual life there. Or perhaps the trouble is that in this 
derivative civilization of ours, so far away from the pri- 
mary contests and standards and controls of even a genera- 
tion ago, the student, like the citizen, has lost the feeling 
of reality. Perhaps the lack of stereotropic urge and re- 
assurance of direct contact and participation has left him 
cold and disconnected from the feeling of being a part of 
things. Certainly the average citizen now no longer seems 
to feel that society is hts society, that government is his 
government, or the civic future is his future. He stands 
aside looking on at the whole process, rather cynically and 
coldly speculating as to what they will do next. He is losing 
faith In the good Intentions of all social institutions and is 
coming to look upon them largely as “rackets.” Conse- 
quently, as Al Capone is said to give fhe stock market a 
clear berth because it is “another racket,” the average citi- 
zen tends to steer clear not of the stock market, but of the 
social processes with which he formerly identified himself 
and to give his best attention not to the common welfare — 
of which he only too frequently doubts the existence — and 
concentrates his energies on his oi*m “racket” or on his 
pleasures. Thus our society is today very much in danger 
of disintegrating into a great number of separate “rackets" 
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which are replacing the old ideal of the common welfare, 
because our people have lost to a considerable extent the 
sense of social reality and welfare and faith in social justice. 
If direct contact with the social processes m studying 
society will bring back, some sort of moral identification 
with that process and cieate emotional attachments and 
antagonisms on a rational basis to social behavior It will 
indeed be most advisable to install the direct method. 
Whether the direct method of teaching is an adequate 
remedy for our obvious social disaffection I am not abso- 
lutely certain There may be other and more subtle diffi- 
culties under the surface But I for one have observed 
with some disquietude in recent years the growing antipa- 
thy among sociologists for dealing in their college courses 
with social problems or with anything which might suggest 
social reform The ostensible reason for this antipathy 
to social problems is the expressed desire of the sociologists 
to be scientific and to escape possible errors of attitude 
and interpretation in a field which still lacks sufficient data 
derived from scientific analysis and experimentation No 
doubt these are worthy motives, if they are not primarily 
the rationalizations of a fear of contrary public opinion 
and of the various “rackets” which in our society are 
replacing a devotion to the ideal of social welfare. I 
wonder if the latter may not too frequently be the case. 
Likewise, the oft expressed fear of the intellectual purists 
in sociology of anything that smacks of an ethical connota- 
tion points, I suspect, in the same direction I am most 
heartily in sympathy with complete objectivity in scientific 
investigation m sociology as in every other discipline. But 
I am inclined to think that we must distinguish rather 
carefully between scientific investigation and the training 
of citizens In the one it would be unpardonable for a 
partisan preconception to color the character of our find- 
ings; but in the other, once the scientific fact has been 
determined, it Is our duty as teachers to make it as clear 
and as emotionally realistic to the future citizens we are 
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tiaimng as lies m our power. Perhaps we have all sinned 
a good deal in our artificial detachment from the conciete 
facts of life m our classioom instruction And possibly 
the reason for this detachment lies largely in our fear of 
the “rackets” that have replaced in some measure the ideal 
of social welfare 

IV 

But now for some of the disadvantages of the direct 
method of teaching introductory sociology. They are many 
and striking, although perhaps not incapable of being com- 
pensated foi. Chief among the disadvantages, I think, 
are the resulting ciicumsciiption and distortion of viewpoint 
that are veiy likely to follow where a large poition of the 
8tudent*s time is taken up with the concrete objective details 
of social life and not enough time is left in the classroom 
discussion to polish down his direct-contact impressions 
until they fit in with a systematic and well-balanced pie- 
sentation of the social process as a whole It requires a 
good deal of skill on the part of a teacher to bridge the 
emotional and intellectual gap between the highly dynamic 
impressions gamed from direct contact with social con- 
ditions, many of which perhaps stimulate strong emotional 
reactions, and the much less dynamic impressions gleaned 
from the printed page or from a somewhat prosaic organi- 
zation of materials in the classroom. Too often the stu- 
dent finishes the course with two sets of impressions — one 
about what he has seen and another about “what the book 
said” — and neither of them makes a very vital connection 
with the other Furthermore, without more time and more 
teaching force, the direct-contact teaching is likely to be 
inadequately guided and impel fectly disciplined into con- 
formity with the major purposes of the course, or, if It 
receives adequate attention, the geneial theory background 
and organization, which comes through the assigned read- 
ing and classrom guidance, is likely to suffer It is my 
opinion that, however much direct contact there is between 
the student and the world outside the classroom and the 
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book, the theoretical or systematic geneial backgiound must 
always be presented adequately and the direct-contact im- 
piessions must be intei preted in the light of the Uigei 
systematic whole of knowledge about the subject. Other- 
wise, the understanding of the student Is almost certain to 
be incomplete and distoited and his powers of mteipreta- 
tion of what he sees decidedly limited. Of course, it is 
necessary that the systematic background of theoiy which 
IS used for pin poses of inteipreting conciete obsetvations 
must be thoioughly scientific and dependable, and one way 
to make it so is to test it by obseived facts. 

Another difficulty to be guaided against in the use of the 
direct method has been hinted at It is the danger of 
skewed or biased emotional identification with what is 
diicctly before the eyes or of emotional antagonism to it 
No doubt a considerable amount of such emotional reaction 
IS highly desirable in the citizen, but it should not go so 
far as to create an emotional disiegard of oi distaste for 
a scientific analysis of the fundamental factois lying back 
of what one actually sees. Only too often close visual 
contact with social conditions, without sufficient analysis 
of the remote factois producing the visible lesults, tends 
to superficiality of mterpietation and even to impatience 
with fundamental analysis and study of the total situation 
It IS not always easy to distinguish between visible appear- 
ance and underlying reality. The Important sociological 
analyses of oui day cannot be made with the naked eye and 
by means of unaided sensory perceptions. They must be 
abstiact in the highest degree, and a course even in intio- 
ductory sociology which does not lead the student into some 
considerable undeistanding of this abstract fundamental 
anslysis as a basis for the interpretation of what he sees 
IS likely to fail of the most important function of such a 
couise It may turn out enthusiasts, but too frequently 
not careful and competent thinkers about society 'Where 
concrete observation and fundamental interpretation are 
adequately combined and harmonized, the result is ideal 
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V 

In determining a concrete policy of instruction and in 
deciding to what extent the direct method of instruction 
can be used to advantage in the first course in sociology, a 
number of facts must be taken into consideration. Much 
depends upon the training and resourcefulness of the 
teacher. Much also depends upon the resources and the 
time at his disposal. Not a little will depend upon his 
tempei ament. I have seen some enthusiastic followers of 
the direct method who seemed incapable of fundamental 
interpietation. Like some social workers, they seemed 
oblivious to the need of any theoretical background; prac- 
tice seemed sufficient m itelf. Social life is not as simple 
as that. Such teachers usually produce superficial students, 
enthusiastic perhaps, but with too little content to have wise 
enthusiasms about. 

It is well also for the teacher to pay some heed to his 
general public. There is no ‘‘racked’ that the racketeers 
dislike more, fear mure, than the “reform racket ” Every 
racketeer hates a puritan and will “get” him if he can. 
Our literature, our movies, our radios are full of this paid 
protest against the social-welfare motive in modern life. 
Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the extent to which 
modern life has been dissolved into the “racket” organiza- 
tion and has adopted the “racket” psychology than this 
almost universal protest against the man who wishes to 
promote the welfare of the social whole. Each man wants 
to be left to his own game and in such a world the police- 
man is anathema And so is the moralist, and so may well 
become the sociologist, if he displays any inclination to see 
things as they are and to explain them on general sociolo- 
gical principles. We must not suppose that the general 
public is much interested in scientific fact and in impersonal 
reform. It Is the present-day fashion to be antagonistic 
to both, because all organization and propaganda are sus- 
pect, The best we can do, perhaps, is to teach the student 
what the facts are, sociologically speaking. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FIRST COURSE 
IN SOCIOLOGY" 

Read Bain 

The vexing question as to the content and method in the 
first courses of all college subjects cannot be answered once 
and for all. It is a perennial problem in all first courses, 
whether they be scientific, artistic, or appreciational. Seri- 
lous criticisms are presented from time to time regarding 
both content and method in all so-called laboratory sciences, 
courses in liteiatme, history, mathematics, and even m lan- 
guages. There is always the problem of what to leave out 
and how to present what is finally included If this is true 
of subjects which have been long in the curriculum, which 
are chaiactenzed by exact data and well-defined goals, it 
is still truer of a subject like sociology, which is character- 
ized by a paucity of exact data, and which is variously con- 
ceived as a natural science, an ethical discipline, a descrip- 
tive study, an appreciational adventure, or a combination of 
all these, with no clearly delimited field of study, no 
academic tradition, no agreed upon objectives, and no 
technical vocabulary which is current intellectual coin, even 
among sociologists. 

Certain factors must be considered in setting up the first 
course: the personality and skill of the teacher, his general 
point of view and training, the year in which the course is 
given, the numbei of hours, the academic organization, 
whether the course Is elective or required, the purpose of it, 
the background and general pieparation of the students. 

The suggestions that follow are based upon these assump- 
tions; The teacher has the training, implied by a doctor’s 
degree in sociology, he has the teaching ability and person- 
ality traits we expect from such a man; the students arc 

^Thia paper wqs read at the meeting; of the Ohio Socioloifical Soclctyj in April 1932, and 
appeared in their ofUcial organ, Ths Ohio Soewiogtstt in May 1932 
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tieshmen or sophomores who have the backgiounci we ex- 
pect from graduates of Class-A high schools in Ohio, the 
course is three houis per week through the year; it is 
elective, the purpose is to give the student a clear idea of 
the structure and functioning of the society m which he 
lives, to enable him to adjust himself bettei to that society, 
to think about social phenomena with some degree of 
objectivity and perspective, and, incidentally, to lay the 
foundation for possible advanced study in sociology or social 
work. 

Space prevents any discussion of the points presented, 
nor have I attempted to list them in order of importance 
01 presentation It is obvious that some of them cannot be 
piesented at any particular place, but must run through the 
whole course. The general objectives mentioned at the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph will guide the con- 
duct of the whole course. The sociological point of view 
IS the important thing, a respect foi exact data scientifically 
obtained, a methodology of thinking about social pheno- 
mena 

Scientific Point of View and Methodology. “Sociology 
is a natuial science*^ should be the letl motif and theme 
song of the first couise It should be repeated a thousand 
times. We should cease to be apologetic about the scien- 
tific status of sociology. We should make a clear distinc- 
tion between sociology, the natural science, and social work, 
the meliorative ait We should insist upon oui colleagues 
lecognizing the distinction between sociology, the objective 
natural science studying the phenomena of group behavior, 
and the various forms of social welfare and social ethics 
If this idea is firmly implanted in the minds of students, 
there will eventually be a body of citizens who do not con- 
fuse sociology with socialism, social work, panaceatic 
Utopianism and other telic enterprises. Sociology is the 
natural science of group life, and as such it uses the same 
general methods of arriving at generalizations of the 
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repetitive unifoimities of group behavior that other natural 
sciences use in dealing with their subject matter. 

The Relativity of Morals. This idea must be “got 
across” if the above goal is to be reached I think it can 
best be done by some discussion of cultural anthropology, 
showing the variety and change in social values and social 
organization. Then it can be shown that our own culture 
IS not static, that our own folkways and mores are often 
inconsistent and maladaptive, that we are biased and pre- 
judiced and provincial as a result of the inevitable natural 
processes of acculturation, that human nature does change, 
and that cultural continuity is a natural phenomenon which 
conditions this change 

Elementary Statistical Ideas. All natuial science tends 
to depend more and moie on mathematical method. This 
IS paiticularly true of sociology. The laige number of 
data, the subjectivity and localism, group biases and per- 
sonal prejudices can best be generalized and objectified 
through quantification Hence, such ideas as average, 
median, norm, deviation, frequency distiibutions, noimal 
and skewed curves, extrapolation, vital rates, correlation, 
probability, sampling, table reading, graphic presentation, 
etc , must become familiar to the students. I do not mean 
that mathematical manipulation is necessary, but rather that 
the ideas conveyed by such terms should be mastered, and 
diiect application be made to social data. 

The Threefold Environment The conditioning of social 
phenomena by geographic, biologic, and sociologic factors 
should be clearly emphasized, showing their organic inter- 
dependence. A theory of limits and social plasticity is 
implied heie. The fool’s puzzles of the "greater Impor- 
tance” of geography, heredity, enviionment, and all other 
particulaiisms should be clearly indicated by showing how 
all factors that are indispensable for a given result are 
equally "impoi tant,” that any one is worthless in the ab- 
sense of the others. 
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Institutional Organization and Function. The eight or 
ten major institutions; their world-wide distribution; the 
fundamental needs they meet and the variety of means by 
which these needs are fulfilled; the relation between per- 
sons and groups , the modification and transformation of the 
cultuie patterns developed by institutional organization. 

Neglect Abnormal Social Behavior. This material is 
for the advanced student. It cannot be understood prop- 
erly till the normal background is understood. I think 
emphasis on the abnormal is largely responsible for the 
public distrust of sociology. Some of the problems may 
be presented or referred to for illustrative purposes, but 
always as a means to the end of developing a scientific 
approach to the understanding of all social phenomena 
The concepts “noimal” and “abnormal,” except in the sta- 
tistical sense, are valuativc, not scientific 

A Scientific Sociology Vocabulary. Three or four hun- 
dred technical sociological terms should be mastered I do 
not know what terms should be included, but the student 
must learn to distinguish between popular and sociologic 
usage in the case of many terms; also, moot terms and 
meanings must be presented There is considerable con- 
sensus among sociologists m the use of most terms. 

Small Attention to Historical Sociology This is also 
material for advanced students. Perhaps beginners should 
know the names and main contributions of Spencei, 
Ward, Comte, Durkheira, Giddings, Sumner, Cooley, 
Gumplowicz, Simmel, Wundt, Ratzenhofer, Buckle, Bage> 
hot, Plato, Ibn Khaldun, and a half dozen of the leading 
living men. 

Methodology The fundamental method should be to 
get the student to organize and interpret his ovm experi- 
ence in sociological terms; get him to observe actual social 
data. “Case material," unless the student finds it himself, 
should be minimized; it is likely to be abnormal or stereo- 
typed and meaningless in the same way that much so-called 
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“laboratory expeument” is. The student should make a 
first-hand “investigation” of some aspects of normal social 
life, in sociological terms, applying sociological {t.e., scien- 
tific) methods I believe actual experimental study of group 
behavior, as contrasted with present social psychological 
“sociological” experiment, is possible, but I do not know 
3 ust how to do It My paper on "Behavioristic Technique 
in Sociological Research” (in the 1931 Proceedings of 
the American Sociological Society) offers some sugges- 
tions along this line. 

Two othei ideas foi the first couise should be mentioned. 
One IS to take some institution, such as the family or in- 
dustrial oiganization, and make it the core of the whole 
course, showing how it is a pattern that may be found in 
all group association This has never been done to my 
knowledge, but its pedagogical possibilities intrigue me 
Most all valid sociological generalizations could be illus- 
trated by such a method* The other is to take a particular 
community (or perhaps two, urban and rural) and treat it 
in the same way. This is the Middletown idea, except it 
should be done in sociological terms. In either case, the 
nine suggestions in the first part of this paper should be 
incorporated 


Eubank, ot th« Unlveraity of Cincinnati, tells me tlial he haa used this idea 
in his elementnry course to the extent ofrctiuinnK a long term paper Inult around the slu- 
c1ent*a own family In whicli the principles of the firat co rse are ctcrnplified 1 think thi» 
la also done at the University of Chicago X have used it in my classes This Is In accord 
ance with the section on methodoloiry above, and is not quite the same idea ns the auggei- 
tioti Ihnt the whole course he oriented around some single institution such as the family, 
industry, recrcatl on, or the church 



EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
James W. Woodard 

Education, which in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury seemed so patently the solution for all pioblems, has 
itself become a problem. 

Even primitive peoples have some institutionalized edu- 
cational devices For priestly apprenticeships, secret socie- 
ties, mandatory uncle-nephew i esponsibilities, and initiation 
ceremonies show that the primitive was not willing for 
what he conceived to be the most important things to go 
hit 01 miss, but set up mechanisms for teaching the coming 
generation in regard to them. Primitive initiation cere- 
monies were at once a test of the thoioughness of pre- 
paration for adult participation, a further mstiuction in 
certain esoteric secrets, a diploma of acceptance into the 
adult group, and a final and painfully intense impiessment 
of the tribal requirements of the individual Initiation as 
well as preparation differed with the sexes and both were 
pointed towards the satisfactory carrying on of adult 
responsibilities in the role of man or woman as that lole 
was defined in the particular culture. 

The first group need out of which formalized education 
emerged was thus largely group preservative Ceitain 
folkways and mores, ceitain supernatural lores, sanctions, 
and taboos were regarded as too important for the group 
well-being not to be made suie of in their transmission to 
the new geneiations. And the first aim of this education 
was conformity. 

The second gioup need, out of which arose formalized 
education, was in the elaboration of too complicated a 
social heritage for complete transmission without a sub- 
division of labor. This growing cultural complexity under 
the cumulative aspects of cultural evolution involves that, 
sooner or later, the cultural heritage becomes too vast for 
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each member of the group to share its entiiety. This had 
been possible among the very primitive. This cultural vast- 
ness involves division of labor, expertness, and the erection 
of mechanisms of transmission for the moie difficult or 
obscure oi esoteric items. This was accomplished in pait 
by a glowing and extending system of appienticeship and 
caste, and presently by the inclusion of these items in for- 
malized systems of education. 

The aim of education as emerging from this second need 
may be called, roughly, efficiency — efficiency in cairying on 
crafts, techniques, and professions; adequacy in the ab- 
sorption of factual and theoretical backgrounds, and, if 
we include heie the fine aits, pure values, and “spiritual” 
appreciations, efficiency in living, breadth of appieciations, 
and the fuller life. This second aim is moie indirectly 
social, at once individual and social. And the later trend 
of educational thought has been towards a combination of 
individual and social aims. 

From these aspects, a part of the aims of education must 
be, as Inglis has pointed out, first, the preparation of the 
individual as a piospective citizen and membei of society; 
second, the prepaiation of the individual as a woiker and 
producei ; and lastly, the utilization of leisure and the de- 
velopment of personality Our educational program has 
produced the fit individual, the self-ieliant, skillful man or 
woman. But it has neglected the cooperative and social 
elements; and it is often condemned for neglecting the 
philosophic interpretation of scientific data in teims of 
those “spuitual” values which are the basis of ultimate 
human satisfaction. 

A thiid group need and a third aim for education emerge, 
admittedly, relatively late in the development of education 
as an institution The need here is ambivalent; it is some- 
thing which the group and its subgroups at once desire and 
flee from. I lefer to the new, the innovation, the discovery, 
the displacement of the old and false by the new, by that 
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relatively closer to reality This is desired because reality 
IS the final touchstone of adiistment. But it is fled from 
because the old is often so filmly entienched in the mores 
and so endowed with supernatural sanctions; because the 
subgroups it has favored become vested interests and cham- 
pion it; and because it is regarded autistically and theiefoie 
departure from it is feared. Innovations, new contribu- 
tions to the sum of knowledge, and the analyzing away of 
old oiientation points and of false shibboleths lequire a 
background and a method. Background, method, incentive, 
and equipment for this task come eventually to be pre- 
eminently the possession of the educated, more specifically 
of the educators. And this third aim of education may be 
called that of research. 

Because society’s attitude towards this last aim is am- 
bivalent, we have arising around it many paradoxes. For 
education, starting as the institutionalization of the impress- 
ment of mores and traditionally valued belief systems, 
must, in its ultimate functioning, become the institutionali- 
zation of their analysis and replacement! It must replace 
belief with knowledge; replace faith with critique and logic, 
replace shibboleth and moral proscription with reason tem- 
pered to all the relativity of time and place and person; 
and replace authority with experiment and Independent 
judgment Herein is the germ of the conflict between 
science and religion becoming the conflict between the church 
and the school, after the manner of Dayton, Tennessee 
Here is the opposition of the state and history-as-a-science 
as to what shall go into the history books Here the op- 
position of party interests and political science; of the in- 
dustrialists with the economists and sociologists And here 
the opposition of the family and sex mores with the newer 
psychologies, sociology, and cultural anthropology. In 
Galileo’s time, the exact sciences too were ambivalently 
regarded. Now they arc given a free hand; but there Is a 
culture lag with regard to scientific methods in the personal 
and the social. 
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This means hazards which the Institution must run, 
hazards which, in point of fact, it has taken only mildly 
well Administrators are caught in this lag, are unwilling 
for research to be earned into vital but tabooed fields, or 
betray themselves by what the newer psychologists would 
term over actions In their labored distinctions between pure 
and applied science, identifying themselves, of course, with 
the former abstracted, devitalized, but safe field 1 For the 
student, this means that that major segment of his time and 
activity which is his academic work is academic in the worst 
sense; rooted in a meaningless intellectualism, quite 
separated from, if not in its orientation opposed to, the 
fullest understanding of the processes, and the richest 
lealizations of the functions, of individual and social living, 
A major portion of childhood and adolescence is spent in 
this unnaturally balanced half living. And, as Hart would 
put it, we continue to live in two unreal woilds — a world 
of habits that are traditional, and a world of mere knowl- 
edge that has no significance for us. 

Nevertheless, leseaich is superficially so important in 
the education of our day as, in some measure, to overbalance 
it, giving rise to a number of curious paradoxes For in- 
stance, there are paradoxes in the realm of teaching per- 
sonnel, at least at the university level The teacher in the 
old sense, t e , the expounder, the interpreter, and the 
arouser of intellectual enthusiasm, is fast disappeaiing from 
the universities in favoi of the research worker, though 
teaching and research are as different as the poles. And 
this without losing sight of the value to teaching, in turn, 
of a dynamic and creative approach to the materials to be 
taught. But the present result of the process is anything 
but encouraging — on the one hand, miserably conducted 
classroom teaching by people who at heart are research 
workers and have neither talent for, nor interest in, teach- 
ing, doing the job cursoiily, mechanically, and perforce in 
order to maintain themselves financially so they can have 
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their all too few hours m the laboratories, and on the other 
hand, pressure to produce upon persons who have no 
genius for research and nothing fundamental to contribute 
Foi not only must one publish perforce; he must publish 
In the pattern and verbiage of the cunent scientific faddism 
— at the moment in the statistical pattern and the behaviox- 
istlc jargon! Indeed, for fewer and fewer at the univer- 
sity level does good teaching have any part at all in then 
conscious objectives. For by publications one may build a 
nation-wide, even a world-wide, prestige — and cash in on 
It, But teaching, by Its own nature, can yield no more than 
a local or campus-wide reputation. And even that can be 
eclipsed by the fiist balderdasher who will popularize con- 
tent to the point of entertainment or who will bestow high 
grades leniently. 

Thus, because of the subjectivity of educatois them- 
selves, and because of their fear of established moralities 
and belief systems and of interests and institutions which 
would have to be critically scrutinized, education has failed 
to carry out courageously, m the realm of the social and the 
personal, her third major function, that of replacing old 
falsity with new truth. She has put a curiously overpro- 
tested emphasis on research and exact methods, but with 
the tongue in the cheek as to phenomena the study of whicli 
would lead one across tabooed lines and as to implications 
which are too much out of conformity with established 
mores and institutions. And the total picture is that of 
an education, especially in its social and psychological 
sciences, which is muddling through to but vaguely appre- 
hended ends. 

These, then, are the social aims of education; (1) the 
socialization of the individual, earliest defined in teims of 
conformity to prescriptions, ultimately in terms of ethical 
judgments , but unless he be socialized m one way or another, 
the final product of education can only be a more efficient 
selfishness; (2) the training of the individual — at its lower 
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levels in terms of crafts, professions, funds of knowledge, 
and techniques of living, at its higher levels involving the 
potentialities foi an art of living, for a richly meaningful 
existence; the third aim (3) has as one of its aspects the 
continual negation and rectifying of the specific content of 
the first two. It is the replacement (by research into new 
truth) of the old and false, but clung to, by the new and 
proved, though fled from 

There are many social benefits of education not expli- 
citly stated in its social “aims,” many of which derive 
secondarily therefrom. 

Thus research is the ultimate wherewithal of all prog- 
ress, short of the wasteful, slow, and humanly costly meth- 
ods of sheer trial and error Research is thus the ulti- 
mate means to solution of myriad insignificant details at 
one extreme and to the problem of perfect integration of 
the personality of man and perfect harmony of world 
social functioning at the other. And when it courageously 
attacks really important problems and unrestrictedly fol- 
lows to the conclusions which reality dictates, then it is 
impossible to overemphasize the Importance of research. 

The backgiound of factual knowledge and theoretical 
principles, together with the analytical and critical habits 
of mind which, in its best forms, education inculcates, are, 
as Ross has pointed out, the best antidotes for mob-minded- 
ncss, for group prejudice, for demagogery, cultism, pro- 
vincialism, sectarianism, and many other items which 
threaten the harmonious and socialized functioning of per- 
sons and groups 

Eventually, indeed, education will probably do more than 
the religious prescriptions to brotherly love in bringing 
about a universal understanding The common background 
of knowledge, the common bases for scales of value, and 
the common rationale for behavior which it must event- 
ually supply on an earth-wide scale (since science is one 
and not multifarious as are the mores) will give a universal 
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community of attitudes and values and of stimulus-response 
potentialities which will be the basis for a spontafieous and 
free-flowing “consciousness of kind,” a firmer basis for, 
and a more pervasive influence towards the oneness of man 
than any authoritative command to regard as brother him 
who, because of ethnocentrism and the dash of reified 
divinities, cannot be so regarded. Stripped of their ra- 
tionalized cloakings — customs, creed, and breed — the real 
motivations of individual and of group conflict must event- 
ually emerge in their staik economic reality and be dealt 
with for what they are, which presupposes some slightly 
greater chance for coping with them. In thus destroying 
the subjectivated reality of the mores, in casting from the 
pagan Olympuses the Many, and in now and again dis- 
turbing upon Smia the security of the ethnocentric One, 
Education and her colleague, Science, lay the bases for new 
spiritual values, new brotherhoods, and a new ethic, all of 
them less cloyed with superstition, rationalization, and fear 
And universal because arrived at inductively, susceptible of 
proof, inescapable I 

But one would not imply that a genera! appreciation of 
these aims on the part of educators is in any way tantamount 
to their realization. Ignorance is a social problem and no 
social problem is simple, but ramifies out into all the others 
Thoroughly to settle ignorance and education, one must 
also settle inequality of opportunity, must settle poverty, 
health, political organization, industrial order, eugenics, 
and so on ad infinitum And reverse phrasings are equally 
true, so much in the solution of other social problems de- 
pending, in turn, upon education Take education and 
eugenics. How can education attain complete realization 
of Its aims, especially the third aim, in one of its aspects 
that of making the individual the arbiter of his own beliefs 
and actions, when there are populous “levels" of innate 
ability in the group to whom seventh-grade content is an 
unattainable achievement? More or less, all must go for- 
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ward together: and the complete realization of the aims 
of education is Utopian in the sense that the solution of 
any major social problem is Utopian; that is, in that the 
complete solution of any one waits upon the complete solu- 
tion of all. 

And with more limited application, education also en- 
tails antisocial results, the snobbish alienations between 
the pseudo-intelligentsia and hoi polloi, the exploitation and 
contiol of the ignorant and manipulable many by the trained 
and adroit few, etc. There are thus items other than the 
natuie of the process Itself upon which depend the manner 
of the carrying out of the functions of any institution. 
“Education,” says Todd, “is both static and dynamic; in 
one age conseivative, in another radical and progressive ” 
That which determines whether it is merely the hand- 
maiden of a prevailing system of production or religious 
thinking, or whether it is the destroyer of superstition and 
special privilege is largely a matter, “first, of content and 
method of instruction; second, of incidence, i.e , whether it 
is universal or the privilege of certain classes, third, of 
control, i e , hy whom administered ” 

If the content of the curricula be archaic crystallizations 
of traditional beliefs and values, and If the method be de- 
ductive or that of rote learning, then education becomes a 
stumbling block to progress Babington tiaces 2,000 yeais 
of Chinese stagnation to the rule of her scholar governors, 
and the thousand-year Dark Ages in our own cultural con- 
tinuity are quite as much to the point. We have parochial 
schools and denominational colleges perpetuating the first 
fallacy And the second, rote learning, permeates our 
entile educational system The mass methods made neces- 
sary by a universally compulsory education have made rote 
methods inevitable and defeated a primary aim of educa- 
tion, to make the student think for himself. 

For quantity education is almost necessarily passive, 
rote-memory education With a few salutary exceptions, 
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it is only the student in graduate seminars at universities 
who is really encouraged to think for himself. For the 
rest, it is a case of handing back at examination time, quite 
unsullied by any mulling over m their minds, the predi- 
gested pap cutrently spoon-fed over the semester period. 
Of course, a certain absorption of background is necessary 
before the individual can be timsted to think for himself. 
But it is questionable whether, even there, sheer rote 
memory should be the method, and it is certain that the 
individual should be encouraged to handle his materials 
dynamically, creatively, and critically at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. This should become the ingrained habit 
But real individuation, the production of individuals cut 
loose from preconceptions, reifications, and arbitrary pre- 
scriptions and left free to think for themselves in all realms, 
IS expensive in time and in caliber and numbeis of teaching 
personnel, more expensive than the taxpayer m an only 
mildly enlightened democracy will stand for. As a result, 
the kind of mind developed in our schools cannot be de- 
pended upon to deal intelligently with local and woild 
tasks Everett Dean Martin is reputed to have said that 
when the late Mi. Bryan threatened to print all his college 
degrees on his card in answer to the repeated statement 
that he was an ignoramus, the joke really was on the col- 
leges! That is, leaders that are badly needed are not being 
produced, because the necessity for conformity coupled 
with a predominantly rote method has obliterated the dy- 
namic mind that, unfettered by archaisms, might deal in- 
telligently with problems of living The rapidity of change 
m our modem world heaps upon us problems that are 
acute, vital, peisonal, and highly controversial; and many 
of their solutions must be in opposition to the established 
and the sanctioned. But we neither permit the reseaich 
nor produce the leadership to yield us the solutions There 
is not enough transfer from the problems of an artificial, 
bookish school, still too largely controlled by other and 
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vested Institutions and classes and still tied to a stultifying 
method, to the problems of a live, pulsating, and ever so 
rapidly changing world 

But, taking Todd’s second point of the incidence of 
education, knowledge 7nust be univeisally distributed if we 
are to retain our progress towards demociacy or achieve 
our democratic ideals, if we aie to solve our other problems 
of adjustment “The distribution of knowledge underlies 
all social reform.” Anything less than the universaliza- 
tion of education means (1) “that the social machine must 
be geaied to the capacity of the less intelligent”; means 
(2) “wastage of energy thiough the cleavages between 
class and class”; and (3) anything appioaching a mon- 
opoly of education by a paiticular class “means a legime of 
status, autocracy, and exploitation.” 

It is not always noted, however, that universalization of 
education may involve, to paiaphrase, a gearing of the 
educational machine to the capacity of the less intelligent 
with concomitant wastage of human material, mass meth- 
ods, and meaningless mechanization and mobilization 
The fact that oui educational system today must care foi 
the rank and file of out society presents problems that 
have never before existed for educational writers and theo- 
rists. Under the stress of that univeisalization, even our 
universities are letrogiadmg to the lote method, to the 
formalized and diluted level of high-class (In the thor- 
oughly American connotation of big and peppy) normal 
and trade (or professional) schools With oui narrow 
Identification of education as the open sesame to success, 
school attendance at all levels has increased by leaps and 
bounds This has made It impossible to establish rigid 
standards for a highly selected and trained group of teach- 
ers in America as is done in Europe, because teachers 
have increased in numbers too rapidly. 

Then there has come the great danger of mediocrity 
which comes from teaching a heterogeneous group all by 
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the same method. Almost no provision has been made 
for the diverse needs of students coming from quite dis- 
similar social backgrounds. This lack has been particu- 
larly felt in exclusively industrial communities where the 
traditional English, Latin, algebia, and similar courses 
have been the basis of high-school instruction, and where 
the students leaving high school have been totally unfit, if 
not unfitted, for any constiuctive work in the community. 
The ovei formalized teaching is forgotten as soon as the 
school building is left, while definitely bad mental habits 
and escape attitudes remain. The mechanized school can- 
not but develop wasteful attitudes and habits of passivity, 
with all the damage of repressed, suppressed, and balked 
personalities, with their harmful compensatory habits and 
antisocial orientations, which are thus generated. 

The most promising present step towaids meeting the 
problem of the heterogeneity of the educational group, 
that of separating into different classes the superior, medi- 
ocre, and backward students, must evolve a technique for 
avoiding its threatened result in snobbery and rebellion in 
the playground and other social relations of these groups. 
And the objection of labor organizations to this soiling, 
arising from fear of caste distinction in educational content, 
must be met in some way that will definitely ensure the 
gioundlessness of that fear. The advantage of realizing 
the potential contribution of the wasted genius in our 
population, and the sanity of fitting the mediocre and the 
dullard foi roles they will really fit are too valuable to be 
f oiegone 

Again, universalization of education has brought about 
i egimentation. From the kindergarten up through the 
high school, one is impressed by the breathlessness of this 
process we call education With clocklike precision the 
kindergarten childien draw with crayons foi fifteen min- 
utes, build with blocks for another fifteen minutes, sing 
their songs, drink their milk, and rest All to the accurate 
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timing of a watch With the same monotonous haste, a 
sixth-grade class of forty boys and gills races thiough a 
meaningless piogram of, successively, drill spelling, an 
English lesson (sentence analysis on a particular day of 
“Her the gods loved and blest, with the flower of youth 
and beauty”), a history lesson of lote memory sentences 
about the Gallic Wais, and then are tiotted off to calis- 
thenics The pupils are huiiied because the teachei con- 
stantly prompts them to be quickei in their responses, the 
teacher piompts because she is told to finish a given 
amount of text m a limited amount of time, and she is so 
mstiiicted because it is necessary that all classes keep abreast 
of each other or confusion in the administration of so 
large a group ensues And so the mechanizing chain goes 
on Institutionalism, even the supposed institutionalism 
of individiration, wants conformity) And the end result is 
wholesale methods, quantity production, and an “edncated” 
product as different from what it could have been as modern 
stamped-out furniture is different from the lovingly wrought 
masterpieces of the medieval craftsman-artist 

In all of which we are interested to find a social genesis 
for a rathei ciitical educational pioblem, To meet social 
need, education must be universal But with the institu- 
tionalization of its universalization are precipitated ten- 
dencies that threaten seriously to interfere with the satis- 
factory achievement of the very function for which it was 
thrown up Now that the universities also have gone in 
for stamped-out, quantity production, now that our in- 
dustrial system has reduced products to monotonous uni- 
formity and administration and discipline alike to red-tape 
direction following on the part of the multitudinous cogs in 
the machine and has leserved active thinking for the vei^ 
few, now that newspapers, magazines, radios, movies, fash- 
ions, and political parlies stamp whole levels of the popu- 
lation with an identical mediocrity of beliefs, attitudes, 
and values; and even that various Institutionalizations of 
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coercive confoimity (Legion, Klan, and blue law) have 
arisen ; we have, despite the heterogeneity of class and 
creed and race and language, despite the preponderance of 
secondaiy-, group contacts, and despite the multifaiiousness 
of potential contact, movement, and communication within 
our cultuie, a diab monotony of mediocrity in our general 
picture in some ways not rivaled since the coeicive conform- 
ity of the ancient neai-Orient Or rather, we have a co- 
existence of extreme individuation and extreme standard- 
ization probably unparalleled m the pievious history of the 
world — an individuation which often appears strangely 
immature and uncogmzant of what it is all about really, a 
confoimed mediocrity which, however much it gives the 
supeificial appearance of its opposite in nonessentials, is 
always basically there. Certainly, one must say of our 
population at large, that its individuation has not set it 
loose to philosophical analysis of the orientation points of 
belief and value and action; that it has neither intellectual 
curiosity nor aesthetic appreciation nor ethical (as opposed 
to moral) motivation, that, such as is its individuation, it 
has been achieved as much in spite of our educational sys- 
tem (as such) as because of it. 

Finally, taking Todd's thud point, it is impoitant who 
contiols education. “If education be committed to priests 
oi mmisteis of religion, it will be chiefly concerned with 
dogma, tradition, and a social system that will support 
them If It be governed by a class, say the prosperous 
upper section of the middle class, it will reflect the mores 
of prospeiity; if by an aristocracy, the prejudices and 
conservatisms of the leisure class “ In point are the English 
“public” schools, accused by Galsworthy of being caste 
factories, the German schools presumed to turn out (in the 
old Germany) obedient servitors of a militaristic state, 
the schools of the Chinese scholar-philosophers, the schools 
of Soviet Russia. 

Education is too important a mechanism of control per- 
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haps ever to escape constant renewal of the attempt to use 
It in their own interests on the pait of one subgroup or 
another. The state, religion, classes, and individuals have 
a vital interest in how youth is being shaped up during the 
so plastic years spent in school. Industrialists, labor groups, 
international idealists, the government, its military depart- 
ment, the church, free-thinking societies, the Klan, the 
Legion, reform organizations, radicals, leactionaries, 
liberals — all these would like to see specific additions to, 
and deletions from, the content of courses in economics, 
civics, sociology, political science, history, biology, psychol- 
ogy, anthiopology, ethics, and religion. Education is too 
important a means of group control for us to expect it to 
escape efforts to manipulate it 

And the uninterfered-with carrying out of its so vital 
functions is much too impoitant for education not to resist 
those effoits to control it, to produce a professional ethics 
on the matter, and to guard the ethic with organization 
Even where conscious attempts to control the group 
through controlling education are obviated, the thing is 
bound to happen to a greater or less extent unconsciously. 
Education is expensive and requires funds; and colleges 
and umveisities requiie enrollments. Inevitably, auto- 
morphic choices in the school to which one sends his son 
or daughter get a cumulative result Inevitably, the pros- 
pect of heavy endowment, or the moie forceful pressure 
of withholding it for reason, gets reflected in the picture 
which the school must present as a pleasing prospect for 
endowment. And this all the way from the content of its 
courses in i eligion or economics to the extent to which the 
football tail is allowed to wag the university dog to the 
delectation of the rejuvenated, but prosperous, alumni I 
Even moie subtly is education a mechanism of group 
control — in this aspect control of the group by the group 
rather than by some subgroup. Endowers, trustees, elected 
or politically appointed boards of governors, village school 
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boards, teachers, pupils, and parents alike are human 
Alike, more or less, the traditional belief systems and 
taboos have been subjectivated into apparent intrinsic re- 
ality for them. Here, as in any of the other activities of 
life, the temper of the times, the mores of the group, the 
JVeltan^chauung of the society gets an unsolicited if in- 
deed not an unrecognized expression Hence it will prob- 
ably be long before education can thoroughly achieve its 
thiid aim of negation and replacement of the old, even 
within the mental universes of its own instructional staffs. 
The best thing for the freshly graduated alumnus of the 
average university to do would be to set to it at once really 
to educate himself, to do it all over again, especially in the 
field of the social and the personal. 

Education, in sum, is a quite Human institution, and no 
more worthy than religion or the family or current mo- 
rality are found to be of the uncritical superlatives, omni- 
potences, and omnisciences attributed to them in the general 
paean singing. It is functioning only fairly well with regard 
to Its first two aims, it will be long befoie it encompasses 
its third aim as negator of the old and false, as proponent 
of the entirety of the new and true. The complete achieve- 
ment of its task hinges upon the carrying forward of the 
solution of many other interrelated social problems, and 
the appioach to Utopia seems to wait upon the arrival 
there But her influence is in that general direction And 
perhaps some day she and her colleague Science, will acquit 
themselves right valiantly in their task to replace belief 
with knowledge, faith with critique and logic, shibboleth 
and piescription with reason tempered to all the relativity 
of the individual case, to replace our meaningless muddle 
with a fine art of living, to replace authority with experi- 
ment and independent judgment, division among men with 
oneness and the bases for mutual understanding, and 
ethnocentric moralities with an ethic cogent and universal 
because inescapable! 



THE RELATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS TYPES 
OF EXTENSION AND SUMMER-SCHOOL 
COURSES^ 

Zenos E. Scott and John Granrud 

The superintendents of schools of Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, are accustomed to meet informally for the 
discussion of professional problems. The members of this 
association have been interested in the relative value of 
various methods commonly employed to improve the ser- 
vice of teachers; and, since a number of school boards in 
the County have adopted salary schedules granting dif- 
ferentials to teachers for additional training, they have been 
especially interested in the relative value of various types 
of extension and summer-school courses taken by teachers 
in service in order to improve their teaching. 

The extension and summer-school courses ordinarily 
taken by teachers in order to improve their teaching may 
be classified roughly into seventeen groups. Undoubtedly 
there is value for every teacher in each one of these types 
of courses; but it is reasonable to believe that some courses, 
as customarily taught, are more effective in enabling a 
teacher to Improve his work, and should be taken prior to 
those of less value. 

The relative value of these courses has not and probably 
cannot be solved scientifically Subjective opinion must 
always govern a dean of a college of education who outlines 
a program of courses, a supervisory officer who advises a 
teacher concerning advanced study, or a teacher who 
enrolls in a course. Since the lelative value of different 
types of extension and summer-school courses cannot be 

iThis article could not be included m the May 19S2 issue because of lack apace 

The study was earned on by a speoal cornmittce of ihc Hampden County Supcrintcti- 
denta' Association The membera of this coitiinittce were John R Fau9^, West Sprinc 
field, Benjamm J Phelps, Agawam, Ballard D Remy, Long meadow, ChaTie^ Russell, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Zenos E Scott Springfield, Cheater D Stilea, Weat- 
ficld, John J Desmond, Jr . Chicopee, John Granrud. Assistant SuperinteTidenL Springfield, 
Chairman 
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determined scientifically, the members of the association 
desired to secuie the opinions of a large number of com- 
petent people concerning them. It was believed that a 
collective opinion would be supenoi to the opinion of any 
individual 

In order to secure such a consensus of opinion, a rating 
scale listing seventeen types of extension and summeivschool 
courses was prepared and opinions concerning the relative 
impoitance of these courses were secuied from about 8 
per cent of the best teachers in Hampden County, from 
119 supeivisory officeis of Hampden County, and from 113 
professois of normal schools and colleges. 

Practically every teacher in Hampden County has taken 
some advanced training while in service; but for the pur- 
pose of this study it was requested that the courses be 
graded in terms of the typical teacher, assuming that this 
typical teacher has obtained little or no additional training 
through extension courses or summer-school work since 
graduation from normal school or college. It was further 
assumed that this typical teacher has had about ten years 
of teaching experience. 

In rating this scale the judges did not imply that an ex- 
haustive knowledge of any field must be acquired before 
study m another field may be commenced, but rather that 
reasonable acquaintance with certain specified fields of 
study IS of primary importance. It was also understood 
that the value of these courses vanes in accordance with the 
needs and interests of individual teachers, as well as with 
the relative ability and scholarship of the professors giving 
the courses. In the administration of such policies as are 
being formulated on the basis of the results of this study, 
it is necessary to make exceptions. 

There was remarkable agreement on the part of those 
rating the scale as to the ixlatlve value of the seventeen 
types of extension and summer-school courses. There were, 
of course, a few individuals whose opinions were not in 
harmony with those of the group. Nevertheless, there is 
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a definite, consistent, and easily understood attitude as to 
the relative value for teachers in each of the school divi- 
sions of different types of courses as customarily taught, 
which is held m common by the teacfaeis, supervisory offi- 
cers, and college professors who rated this scale. Correla- 
tions between the ratings of the seyeial groups were com- 
puted by Dr. L. P. Young, director of research in Holyoke, 
and found to range between .8 and .9. 

There was almost complete agreement that the follow- 
ing courses are of primary value, regardless of the grade 
taught by the teacher and regardless of his previous train- 
ing. method courses for subjects taught, courses based upon 
the curriculum of the school and taught by instructois ac- 
quainted with the school’s course of study, educational 
psychology, and courses in general methods. Incidentally, 
courses in general methods were consistently rated higher 
by teacheis and supeivisory officers than by college pro- 
fessors. Courses concerned with the health and recreation 
of pupils were believed to be of primary importance for 
elementary-school teachers; courses dealing with educational 
and vocational guidance and the subject matter in the field 
actually taught by the teacher were considered to be of 
primary value for teachers in junior and senior high schools 
Likewise, there was almost complete agreement that 
the least valuable courses for the typical teacher, regard- 
less of previous training and of grade taught, are* school 
administration and organization, current problems in eco- 
nomics and political science, cultural courses of a general 
nature, and educational sociology 

There was an intermediate gioup of courses concerning 
which there was considerably less agreement. There were 
judges in each school division who considered courses in 
educational tests, measurement, and statistical methods, 
philosophy of education, and general professional educa- 
tion to be of primary Importance; otheis considered them of 
less value. Incidentally, philosophy of education was con- 
sistently rated lower by the teachers than by the supervi- 
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sory ofEceis and college professor's. In general, these 
courses were regarded as of average Importance. 

The eleven types of courses listed above maintained 
approximately the same relative positions of importance 
for all grades. The relative importance of the other six 
types of couises listed on the scale was considered signifi- 
cantly greatei for certain giades than for others. The 
importance of courses dealing with subject matter in the 
field actually taught was emphasized for the teacher of 
grades 4 to 6, and was considered of even greater value 
for the teacher of grades 7 to 12. Related subject mattei 
also received a significantly higher rating In the upper 
grades. Educational and vocational guidance was con- 
sidered of secondary importance for elementary-school 
teachers but of primary importance for secondary-school 
teachers. Health and recreation of pupils, ethical training, 
and supervision of instruction were rated significantly 
higher for elementary-school teachers than for secondary- 
school teachers. 

As has been said, there exists at the present time among 
the teachers and supervisory officers of Hampden County 
and among the college professors rating the scale, a con- 
sistent and definite attitude as to the relative value of 
various types of extension and summer-school courses as 
customarily taught. This attitude is held in common by 
the members of each of the groups who rated this scale, 
regardless of the school division in which they have 
specialized In the future different practices in teaching 
may demand changes in opinion For the present it is 
believed that general policies may well be formulated in 
terms of this consensus of opinion. To this end the special 
committee of the Hampden County supeiintendents is now 
conferring with representatives of the various institutions 
offering courses for teachers in Hampden County in ordei 
that a program of professional study may be developed 
which will be based upon this collective opinion. 



DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

In order that this section 0/ The Journal ma^ he of ihc greateii 
possible service, tis readers are urged to send at once io the editor of 
this department titles and, lohere possible, descriptions of current re- 
search projects novo in process in educational sociology, and also those 
pro)ects in kindred fields of interest in educational sociology Cone- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 

The Technique Used in the Study of the Effect 
OF Motion Pictures on the Care of the Teeth' 

The experiment which dealt with the effect of motion 
pictures on children’s conduct had very little that was dis- 
tinctive in method. It was the application of methods in 
geneial use to the attack on a specific problem Experi- 
ments with motion pictuies in education usually have at- 
tempted to measure their influence on children’s ideas and 
less often on their feelings or attitudes. In this instance 
the aim was to discover their influence on children’s oveit 
activities 

The chief problem in setting up the experiment was to 
find an activity which falls within the scope of educational 
aims, which is measurable, and for the incitement to which 
motion-picture films are in existence This was not easy. 
After considerable exploration it was finally decided that 
the best chance of finding a suitable activity to study lay 
in the field of personal hygiene The aspect of hygiene 
which was chosen because the activity seemed most readily 
meastnable and the films most suitable was the care of 
the teeth 

While the choice was perhaps the best that could have 
been made, it was not ideal In the first place, the films 
which were available were not as effective as would be 

lA Btudy by Dr Frank N Freeman, professor of educational eocioJoffy at tbe Umveraity 
of Chicago The December issue of Thp Journal was wholly devoted to tho metiiodology 
0/ the Payne Fund Motion Picture SUidiea of which Dr Freeman's study was a part 
Limitation of space In that issue made it necessary to reserve Dr Freeman's presentation 
until the present isaue 
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desired. They consisted partly in pictures giving infor- 
mation about the development of the teeth and the effects 
of lack of care, and partly in narratives intended to show 
that poor teeth are a handicap to childien in their i ela- 
tion with other people In the second place, the measure- 
ment of the children’s conduct was not direct, but indirect 
It was not possible by duect observation to determine how 
faithfully they biushed their teeth, ate pioper food, or 
visited the dentist to have teeth filled or extracted. Re- 
liance was placed on the childien’s reports of their behav- 
ior and on an examination by the dentist of the condition 
of theii teeth. It is piobably safe to say that if such indi- 
rect measurement yields statistically reliable positive find- 
ings they may be lehed upon, but that the absence of such 
positive findings may not indicate that the films had no 
effect. The comparison did yield a slight positive differ- 
ence, but whether this represents the total influence of the 
films we do not know. In the third place, the duration 
of the instruction was relatively brief-~thirteen days. This 
was a relatively shoit time in which to change the chil- 
dren’s habits of care for the teeth or of eating The pi ocess 
of habit formation is notoriously slow 

The influence of the films was studied by the usual 
method of comparing an experimental with a control group 
A sequence of lessons on the care of the teeth was caie- 
fully worked out under the direction of Miss Carolyn 
Hoefer of the Elizabeth McCormick Memoiial Fund 
These lessons were taught to both groups by Miss Mildred 
Dawson, an experienced teacher who had had advanced 
training in education In the instruction of the control 
groups was included the use of other forms of visual aid 
but it did not include the motion pictures. The comparison, 
therefore, is not between instruction with visual aids and 
instruction without visual aids, but was rather between 
instruction with a large variety of visual aids including 
motion pictures and instruction with all the visual aids with 
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the exception of motion pictures. In other words, the 
motion pictures constituted the only variable in the plan 
of the instruction This constituted a very severe test of 
the motion pictures 

An attempt was made to select groups of children who 
were as nearly alike as possible in general social and eco- 
nomic enviionment They weie chosen, of course, from 
the same grades and were of approximately the same age. 
Because of the effect of age upon the development of the 
teeth, howevei, it was found necessaiy to match the pupils 
by age This consideiably reduced the size of the groups 
Account was also taken of the intelligence of the pupils in 
matching them. This matching justified itself in the re- 
sults In the unmatched groups theie was no significant 
difference in the condition of the teeth of the pupils who 
saw the films and those who did not. In the matched 
groups, however, the film group was significantly superior 
although the difference was not great. 

These are the essential characteristics of the technique 
of the experiment. 
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Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children, by W. J. 
OsBURN and Ben J Rohan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, 408 pages. 

The most recent addition to the small but growinE and vitally ira- 
portsnt list of books dealing with the education of gifted children. 
Part I, Principles and Policies, Part II, Materials and Methods 
Favors enrichment rather than acceleration or special classes. Excel- 
lent discussion of the use of extracurricular activities m enrichment. 
Applicable to any school system 

Principles o[ American Secondary Education^ by Edgar M 
Draper and Alexander C. Roberts New York. 
The Century Company, 1932, S49 pages 

The most important contribution of this book is the concluding dis- 
cussion on the curricula of secondary schools. The first part of this 
discussion outlines the underlying principles of the secondary-school 
curriculum, The last part deals with the organization of the teaching 
staff for the work of revising the curnculum. It quotes from curri- 
culum experts from leading cities in the United States with regard to 
methods of procedure m their curriculum reconstruction programs 
FnncipUs 0/ Avxencan Secondari^ Education will give high-school 
tccichers and principals a better understanding of their problems, and 
will serve admirably as a textbook to give students of education a 
preview of the field which they have chosen 

School Health Program. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. Report of Com- 
mittee on the School Child, Thomas D. Wood, M.D , 
Chairman. New York* The Century Company, 1932, 
400 pages 

A statement of the philosophy of education prepared by William 
Hrard Kilpatrick. Summaries of the reports of twenty- four subcom- 
mittees’ present school health activities, plant; medical, dental, nursing, 
and nutrition services, health education in kindergarten, elementary, 
and secondary schools, safety education, social hygiene, mental hygiene, 
administration, health surveys; private, parochial, Indian, and Negro 
schools, professional education of teachers and leaders; home and 
school cooperation, agencies cooperating with the schools One of the 
Century series of publications of the findings of the White House Con- 
ference 

Principles of Health Education, by Clatr Elsmere Tur- 
ner. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932, 
xi-)-3l7 pages. 
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This book attempts to present the principles underlying a health 
program m the public schools with standard topics such as **The De- 
Telopjne/it of the School Health Program/' "Health Education Defined/' 
**Public Health and Educational Reasons for Health Education in 
Schools/' "Evidence of the Practicability and Educational Value of 
Health Eduention/' "Health Education and Health Improvement/* 
"Underlying Principles m Health Education/* “Curriculum Construc- 
tion m Health Education/* etc. The volume is a practical handbook 
of worth to the beginning teacher in the elementary school 

Safety Education in Schools, White Hou«e Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1932, xi+61 pages 

This monograph is one of the scries of publications of the White 
House Conference on Child Protection and is the report of the sub- 
committee on safety education in schools It is a brief summary of 
materials presented more fully zn several other publications and m 
general will give the layman an idea of what the schools are attempting 
to do in safety education. 

A Critical Study of Homogeneous Grouping with a Critique 
of Measweinent as the Basts for Glassification, by 
Alice V, Keliher. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teacheis College, Columbia University, 1931, 
16S+vI pages. 

One of the distinctive contributions to educational literature in the 
past few years is Dr Keliher*s critical analysis of homogeneous grouping 
It IS an empirical, comparative, and philosophical approach to the 
problem It is a pleasure to find a study which may truly be labeled 
"scientific’* and which has found it unnecessary to employ the customary 
statistical techniques, Basic assumptions m education concerning mea- 
surement, grouping, curriculum, and the school and society are stated 
and critically analyzed in the light of literature bearing upon each 
assumption and various philosophies of education that bear upon it 

A Study of Homogeneous Grouping tn Terms of Individual 
Variations and the Teaching Problem, by Marvin 
Y Burr New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1931, 69+ix pages. 

This study is based on approximately 3,400 scores obtained for 
four til-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils Significant among the findings 
IS the overlapping of homogeneous grouping within i given grade 
Seventy-eight per cent of the total grade range of achievement is found 
m each section of a grade even though the grade be homogeneously 
grouped If such grouping is employed to the extent tliat there is no 
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ovcrlappingj say, in reading, Dr. Burr found that this grouping brings 
about much overlapping m other subjects, for example, arithmetic 

Pa?ent EducaHon, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Report of the Subcommittee 
on Types of Parent Education, Content, and Method, 
Sidonie M. Gruenbeig, Chaiiman New York: The 
Century Company, 1932, 354 pages. 

Sociological background of contemporary family life, and the related 
need for and development of parent education, with a discussion of 
types of progiam (national, State, county, city, university, church, and 
other) anti methods (group teaching — lectures, discussion, radio, in- 
dividual teaching — child guidance clinics and consultation services, 
directed observation of children; nursery schools, magazines and news- 
papers, etc ) The selection and training of leaders, Valuable to all 
responsible for die lorganization of parent education programs One of 
the Century scries of publications of the findings of the White House 
Conference 

Experimental Child Study, by Florence L Goodenough 
and John E. Anderson. New York. The Century 
Company, 1931, 546 pages 

A manual of experiments for use in a course in child study All 
aspects of child behavior are coveicd A splendid discussion of the 
inelhods of settling up and controlling cxpenmcntation, and of the 
statistical techniques useful m analyzing data and interpreting results 
A clear, comprehensive, elementary manual for classes in genetic psy- 
chology One of the Century Psychology Series. 

Girls Should Know, by Mrs. Alpreda J. Howell New 
Yoik: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1932, 167 pages. 

Much has been written about the problems of young people and 
particularly the problem of sex, but most of the writers approach the 
problem timidly and give the reader the feeling that they have no solu- 
tions and even little help Mrs Howell knows the problems with 
which girls arc concerned and treats them with a master hand Prob- 
ably the best sex teaching that could he done in the secondary .schools 
would be to place this book m the hands of every girl Certainly every 
teacher of youth should read this book 

Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, by Percival M. 
SvMONDs New York' The Century Company, 1931, 
602 pages 

A first critical evaluation of the growing number of instruments for 
the discovery and measurement of attitudes — rating methods, question- 
naires, tests — with an excellent discussion of their validity and reli- 
ability, and the techniques involved in their use Exhaustive biblio^ 
graphics, a standard reference work indispensable to all students of the 
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behavior sciences and to all working in the held of guidance. One of the 
Century Psychology Senes. 

The Beginnings of the Social Sciences, by Mary M. Rred 
and Lula E. Wright. New York: Charles Scub- 
ner’s Sons, 1932, 224 pages 

This book IS another worth-while addition to the senes on Childhood 
Education, edited by Patty Smith Hill and written by two experts in 
the field of the child and his development Much of the material of the 
book is based upon the actual working out of the program with children 
— watching cluldrcii at work* how the social sciences develop* the content* 
the orgam/cd curriculum, the tunctioning curricula, and the potential 
curricula, the latter containing suggestions of studies in which tcacherb 
need to engage, and the materials for which tlicy need to arrange if 
mt rests of children arc to develop 

Educations for Political Citizenship, by David Snedden 
New Yoik. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932, ix-1'196 pages. 

With characteristic force, the author deplores the failure of our 
school system to develop “avic virtues (civism) as essentially inoder7i 
outgrowtlis of political and other large-scale cooperations*' Three 
factors hetve contributed to this failure, the tiidelintteriess of our concept 
of “good citizenship"; the erroneous assumption that all subjects con- 
tribute to it, and that teachers even of the social studies arc not 
specifically trained u\ this held The book is written as a text in a 
proposed course m "civic educations" for teachers 

The Child and Play, by James E Rogers, New York 
The Century Company, 1932, 205 pages 

An assembling and interpretation of the findings of the various coni' 
mittces of the White House Conference as they bear upon the role of 
play jji the normal development of the child Why children play, the 
challenge of a new age, play in the home, play outside the home, the 
school and plaj, municipal recreation, leadership m play, children’s play 
today and tomorrow This volume should be read by every leader and 
ceaclur m the field of recreation 

Lad'>" Clubs, by Charles E B Russell and Lilian M 
Russell London: A. and C. Black, Ltd, 1932, 
267 pages 

TJiis IS a revision of an earlier book (1908) called ortniff Ladf' 
Clubs They provide a meeting place and leadership for underprivileged 
boys This class, in the British Isles, however, is much more definitely 
defined as, even with the changes that have taken place since the war, 
class divisions are much more rigid there than they arc in America 
The book describes the work of these organizations and all of ita 
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ramifications m great detail and with a splendid understanding of the 
educational and social philosophy of the movement 

The Taxt-Dance Hall* A Sociological Study tn Com'* 
merciahzed Recreation and City Life, by Paul G 
Cressey Chicago : The University of Chicago Press, 
1932* xx+300 pages. 

This book, the twenty-seventh in the University of Chicago Socio- 
logical Senes, presents intimate pictures of the social groups found in 
typical taxi-dance halls The history of the "dime-a-dance’’ institutions 
traced and the social forces that are responsible for their development 
and present status are discussed In the interpretation of the findings 
it becomes clear that the taxi-dance hall is a field for profitable socio- 
logical investigation for it involves such fundamental sociological 
problems as commercialized recreation, urbanization, community ad- 
justments, Americanization, and education for lejsurc-nme activities 

Human Heredity, by EbWIN BauR, Eugen Fischer, and 
Fritz Lenz. New Yoik* The Macmillan Company, 

1931, 734 pages 

A notable revision of v/hat already has become a standard work on 
human heredity Baur contributes Part I dealing with the general 
theory of variation and heredity Fischer, in Part II, discusses racial 
differences m mankind Lenz presents, in Part III* the morbific hered- 
ity factors; in Part IV, methods for the study of human heredity (an 
exceedingly fine analysis) , and, m Part V, an interesting if somewhat 
controversial discussions of the inheritance of intellectual gifts Valu- 
able as text or reference m college courses m human genetics and 
eugenics 

Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries, by Epgar A. 
Doll^ Winthrop M, Phelps^ and Ruth Taylor 
Melcher, New York The Macmillan Company, 

1932, 289 pages. 

A study of a group of fecblc-mmded children, in wdiom the mental 
deficiency seemed due to cerebral injury sustained at birth, to determine 
whether muscle training would result not only m motor improvement 
but m mental development Of interest to all students of neurology, 
psychology, and physical therapy* Exceedingly interesting methodology 
Of much theoretical interest, as it bears upon the relation of verbal 
and motor expression to the development of intelligence 

Efficiency in Vocational Education^ by J. C Wright and 
Charles R. Allen. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc, 1929, 443 pages. 
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No educator who wishes to evaluate his own work or the work oJ 
others* whether in course building, m administrative work, and control, 
in supervision, or in program work, can a^ord to be without this volume 
whidi IS, in eiJect, the distilled essence of those factors of efficiency 
which have gradually evolved and most of which have sustained the 
test of practical application 
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Onr Children, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sidonic Matsner Gruen- 
berg, New York. Viking Press 

Our "Neurotic Age, edited by Samuel D. Schmalhuasen. New York 
Farrar and Rinehart 

Parents and Sex Education, by Benjamin C Gruenberg New York 
Viking Press 

Radio; The Assistant Teacher, by B H Darrow Columbas R. G 
Adams and Company 

Scxenti^c Method, by Truman Lee Kelley New York. The Macmillan 
Company 

Sociological Analysts of Certain Types of Patriotism, by Earle L, Hun- 
ter New York, Earle L. Hunter 

Spectaiontis, by Jay B Nash New York Scars Publishing Company, 
Incorporated 

University Training for the National Service, Proceedings ot the Con- 
ference held at the University of Miniicsow, July 14-17, 1931 
Minneapolis University of Minnesota Press 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The American Journal of Sociology lias inaugurated a service fox the 
appointment ol members of the American Sociological Society to posi^ 
tions in research, teaching, and administration. This service has doubt- 
less been stimulated by the present economic depression No fees arc 
charged and the service is secured by writing to editors ot the Journal 
at the University of Chicago 

Dr Hugh P Baker, dean of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, hab been elected president of the Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst He succeeds Dr Roscoe W Thatcher, who 
retiring to a professorship owing to continued ill health. It is expected 
that Dr Baker will assume his new office about February 1 
The Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Minneapolis the last week ui 
February The National Society of College Teachers of Education ts 
one of the affiliated groups of this organization. One of the sections 
of this society IS educational sociology Dr Charles C Peters of 
Pennsylvania State College is chairman of this group and has arranged 
the following program 

The Influence of Stuttering upon Personality — Dr Wendell 
Johnson, Speech Clinic Staff, University ot Iowa 
A Study In Prestige as Related to the Professions — President 
A O Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers College 
The Relation of the Movies to Morality— Dr Robert P 
Wray, Pennsylvania State College 

A conference of Universities on the subject, "The Obligation of 
Universities to the Social Order** was held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on September 15, 16, and 1? The Conference was 
conducted m four major sections. 

1 The university today: its aims and province 

II The university and economic changes 

III The university and governmental changes 

JV The University and spi ritual values 

I'he Conference was called by Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
of New York University for a historical reason, this conference is .\ 
significant part of the centennial program of the University, and had its 
counterpart a century ago The Fathers of the University arranged a 
significant ^'convention" of one hundred leaders in American education 
and public affairs to render advice and counsel to the new university 
The Reverend Dr James M Mathews, the first Chancellor of the 
Uoj veruty, declared, 

We feel that we have much to do in devising and 

maturing a system of government and instruction, adapted 
to the state and wants of our country* It is on these topics 
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Contributors^ Page 

that wc arc desirous of having the views of such gentlemen 
as arc here present, and we have been induced to invite this 
meeting, believing that we should both enjoy and bestow a 
benefit, by tlie measure Whatever knowledge any of us can 
throw Into the common stock must he for the advantage not 
of one institution, but of all . From the first, it was 

contemplated that this meeting should be introductory to others 
which should draw together m still greater numbers our 
leading men in the republic of letters 

Chancellor Brown followed this same purpose and plan m this new 
and celebrated assembly. Several hundred men and women eminent 
m education and public affairs attended the Conference sessions. It 
would make this story too long to undertake to list all the notable 
speakers at the Conference. Those interested will later be able to 
avail themselves of the published pnocccdings of this meeting 

Dr Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, recently issued a significant report entitled, “Twenty Year 
Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund — 1911-1931^* Besides describing the 
activities of the organization in general, a considerable part of this 
report is devoted to the progress of the interrelations of the Negroes 
and whites m the United States as well as the progress of the Negro in 
Africa Students of sociology and social work will find this report a 
helpful handbook in this particular field of education and social progress 
The administrative offices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund are at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City 

CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Dr Read Bam, professor m Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, re- 
ceived his AB from Willamette University m 1916, his AM from the 
University of Oregon in 1921, and his Ph D, from the University of 
Michigan in 1926. 

Dr L L. Bernard, professor of sociology at Waslimgton University, 
received his A B. degree from the University of Missouri in 1907 and 
his Ph D, from the University of Chicago in 1910 Dr Bernard is the 
author of Instinct, one of the well-known books in the field of social 
psychology 

Mr John Granrud is assistant superintendent of schools at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 

Mrs Selma M Mathews, assistant professor of education in Ohio 
Wesleyan University, received her A B in 1920 from Kansas Wesleyan 
University, her A.M in 1925 from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and her Ph D in 1930 from Ohio State University 

Dr Zenos E Scott is superintendent of schools at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr Scott is one of the best known school administrators in 
the United States 

Dr James W Woodard, special lecturer in social theory at Temple 
University, received his A B from Northwestern University ui 1923. 
his A M from the same institution m 1924, and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1932. 
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EDITORIAL 

School and community are becoming increasingly aware 
of a new group of educational pioblems — the problems 
piesented by the socially inadequate and maladjusted 
The community's attempts to deal with these problems — 
through social agencies, clinics, courts, and institutions — 
have shown the possibilities of adult leeducation to be 
limited However, these inadequate and maladjusted 
peisonalities almost invariably yield a long history of 
childhood difficulties, and the community has tended to 
make the school the fulcrum in the whole pi ©gram of pre- 
vention and readjustment 

Individualization and guidance for all childien have 
been the basis of this educational piogram. But in every 
school population are many children who vary in one way 
01 another from the average to such an extent that their 
needs cannot be met without specialized educational pro- 
vision Consequently, special education — £oi the phy- 
sically, mentally, and emotionally atypical — has been a 
vital and glowing complement to this program. 

The majoi educational tragedy of the depression is the 
nation-wide tendency of school administrators, faced by 
the necessity of budgetary curtailment, to cut out special 
educational seivices This policy must inevitably have an 
aftermath of individual maladjustment that will be with 
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us long after the financial aspects of the depression have 
been forgotten. To bring home to those responsible for 
the educational policies of our public schools the immediate 
need for and significance of these special educational ser- 
vices, the editors have asked the members of the White 
House Conference Committee on Special Education to 
take over this issue of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology for discussion of the problem. 

Harvey Zorbaugh 


Error 

In the footnote on page 309 of the January number of 
The Journal, Dr Frank N. Freeman’s title should have 
been given as professor of educational psychology at the 
University of Chicago, 



HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
Anne C. Norris 


In the report of the Committee on Special Classes of 
the 1930 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, it is stated that there are in the United States 
"3|000,000 children with hearing impaired in various de- 
giees.” These children must not be confused with the 
18,212 deaf children who are enrolled in schools and 
classes for the deaf, according to the same report.^ There 
is a great difference in the two groups — medically, educa- 
tionally, socially, and psychologically. Those whom we 
term the "deaf” became so either at birth or soon after 
and before they learned in the natural way to speak and 
use language. Deaf children require a special type of edu- 
cation which can be obtained only through especially trained 
teachers. It has been said that “deafness before the acqui- 
sition of language is a greater affliction than blindness."^ 
Among the hearing children of the regular grades of 
the public schools we find that some have hearing impaired 
in varying degrees. It has been estimated* that there are 
3,000,000 of them If we think of these children as 
hearing children with hearing difficulties we can more pro- 
perly comprehend them and their needs. Further, an im- 
portant factor is that in most cases we must discover them. 
We must go through the schools with a sieve, and, so far, 
the best one obtainable is the 4-A or phonograph-audio- 
meter This instrument was developed as a result of a 
request from the Educational Committee of the Federation 
for the Hard of Hearing to its scientific committee for 
some method of testing the hearing of school children 


'White House Conference on Chfid Health and Protjcction, 1930, CommiKee on Special 
Claafies, Sptanl Education Tht Handicapped and the Gijted (New York The Century 
Company, J931), p 5 

>Hclen Keller, Midstream My Lattr Life (Garden City» N. Y Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1929), p 81 , « 

'Ainencan Federatlan of Organizatlona fbr the Hard of Hearing Commission on Educa 
tion. The Hard of Hearing Child Bureau of Education, School Health SUdlea No 13 
1927, p 8 
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which would be more dependable than the watch tick and 
whispeied speech tests then in use. With the cooperation 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 4,112 school children 
in New York City were tested in 1925. It was found that 
“595, or 14.4 pei cent, will be classed as having deficient 
hearing, 3.2 per cent having defects in both ears, and 
11.3 per cent in one ear only.”* 

Later tests in Boston* and Chelsea* showed that hearing 
acuity and health conditions had a bearing on each other. 
In a country day school where health conditions were ex- 
cellent and where the children came from homes in which 
careful attention was paid to health habits, after-effects 
of childhood diseases, colds, and so forth, the peicentage 
of children showing a defect was around 1 per cent, while 
7.8 per cent had impaired hearing in a school of a thousand 
children in a thickly settled part of a city where children 
came from homes in which parents did not or were not 
able to give careful attention to health habits, etc. 

In Rochester, New York, where hard-of-heaiing children 
as a group were first recognized by a city school system, 
and where there has been in existence a thorough program 
of testing, otological care, and lip reading for a period of 
some years, it was found that 7.7 per cent had losses of 
9 or more sensation units in one or both cars '' 

In Wichita, Kansas, 6.4 per cent of the children had im- 
paired hearing.® 

The medical inspector of the schools of Philadelphia 
reported as follows.* 

Our school medical inspectors routinely report a prevalence 
of slightly less than one per cent defective hearing or inflam- 
matory ear disease in pupils, while on the other hand the 
majority of persons who have used the electric audiometer m 

‘Edmund Prince Fowler and Har\ev Flelchcr. "Three Million Deafened School Clnl- 
dren,’* fouTital of ihe Aweriean Medical A^soctaiimu Docemher 4, 1926 pp 1877-1 8R2 
»A W Rowe, and D W Drury, “Teats of Hearing of Five Hi indeed Avenge Enra 
by the Audiometer No 2-A,” Archives of Ololaryu^olopv May 1926, pp 624-622 

*Ena G Maenutt, addresaing the Health Section, National Conference on Social Work, 
Boston, 1930 , , . 

rv 7J7 tv Boclc, Report of Special Work with ff/ird of Hearing Pupils in the PuWic Schoola 
(Rochester, K Y Board of Education, 1930) 

'Wichita Public Schools, Bulletin No 21, August 1930 

•Division of Medical Inspection, Public Schools, Philadelphia, June 30, 1931 
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schools have reported a prevalence of hearing defect of at least 
7 per cent. School medical inspectors arc usually unable, with 
their necessarily crude methods of testing pupils’ hearing, to 
detect those cases where the hearing loss is less than 15 or 
20 per cent 

The above statement is proof that an adequate test is 
necessai^. “The 4-A audiometer is a valuable first filter 
and its positive findings are wholly significant.’'^® With 
this instrument it js possible to test the hearing of forty 
children simultaneously. It consists of a spiing motor 
phonograph using a magnetic reproducer which picks up 
the sound waves repioduced by the record and transforms 
them into electiical vibrations. These are deliveied to the 
ears of the persons who are being tested thiough ear 
phones. A record is played on which are lecorded two 
series of numbers, one reproduced from a woman’s voice 
and one from a man’s voice The voices decrease in inten- 
sity, and, as the record is played, the persons tested arc 
required to write the numbers as they hear them, A pel- 
son’s hearing is lated by his ability to hear these numbers 

We now know that many children thought to be behavior 
problems or mentally dull were laboring under heaung 
difficulties. They heard so much that it was thought they 
heard normally. Parents and teachers had failed to link 
up restlessness, inattention, strained facial expression, and 
failure in class with impaired hearing until the phonograph- 
audiometer test disclosed the defect. Even a slight hearing 
loss is a handicap to normal educational progress It has 
been said by one who knows that “hearing is the deepest, 
most humanizing, philosophical sense man possesses,’’" 
Denied this sense, even in part, so that what is said is not 
easily and entirely understood, and adequate philosophy 
of life is necessary and usually has to be developed 

The discovery of a hearing defect is not enough. When 
a retest shows that there is indeed a defect an ear examina- 
tion by the family or school otologist must follow. Ex- 

®AIIan Winter Rowe, ''Unrecojiiii7ed Deafness in Children," a radio broadcast, March 
10 , 193 ^^ 

»'Helen Keller, op cil , p IS 
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perience has shown that prompt and adequate attention 
retuirns many children to the normally hearing class or often 
arrests their trouble. “More important than remedial edu- 
cational work IS the prevention of deafness.”^* “Deafness 
IS dependent on the physical capacity and ability as a back- 
ground The ear apparently suffers or is more sensitive to 
certain sources of toxennias than any other part of the body. 
Tile eye, for instance, is especially sensitive to the backbone. 
The ear is veiy much more sensitive to a pusy tooth, it is 
sensitive to various intestinal upsets — apparently moie so 
than any of the other organs.”** 

A certain proportion of those children found in the 
screening process to be hard of hearing will need lessons 
in lip reading by a special teacher m addition to their 
regular classroom studies if they are to keep up to grade 
It IS estimated that approximately 342,000 of the 3,000,- 
OOO children with varying degrees of hearing impairment 
are in need of lip reading.** 

The Sub-Committee on the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
of the 1930 White House Conference reported that 3,873 
hard-of-hearing children in the school systems of 61 cities 
were being given periodic lessons m lip reading** The 
more recent report of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Hard of Hearing Children of the American Federation of 
organizations for the Hard of Hearing, Inc , states that 
-there were during 1931-1932 3,440 hard-of-heanng chil- 
dren In only 46 cities so provided for, not all cities in- 
cluded in the former report having been heard from.** 
Hard-of-hearing children may need special seating in 
the classroom,** periodic lessons in lip reading, or, in more 
serious cases, speech correction and vocational training 

E W Wallin, i4 flric/ Specra/ Erfr/coliow \u ih€ Public Schools of BaUimorc 
CBaUimorc, Md Superintendent of Public Schools, 1929) 

1‘Dana W Drury, addrcB‘^ing the Healtli Section, National Conference on Social Work, 
Boston, 1930 

S Berry, Prehminary Commitiee Reboris, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection (New York The Century Company, 1930), p 319 

inf Educatiou Thi Handicapped and the Giftedf pp 336*-337 
“Anne C Norris, “Committee on Hard of Hearing Children," Auditory Out look y Octo 
tier 1932, pp 323 32*5 

C Hannegan, "The Honor Seat," Journal of the Nahonal Education .As^ocraftonT 
November 1932, p 24E 
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in addition to more intensive instruction in lip reading 
At the present time there are three textbooks on ele- 
mentary lessons in lip reading.*® 

The training of teachers of the hard of hearing is less 
elaborate than the training of teachers of the deaf. They 
should have work in Up reading, speech correction, voice 
development, and social problems of the hard of hearing. 
In most cases the lip-readmg teacher goes from school 
to school or from center to center. In Portland, Maine, 
there aie grade teachers in several school buildings who 
have taken the course in hp-reading methods and are thus 
prepared to care for the children in their buddings. 
Peuods of instruction are from oiic-half hom to one hour, 
and are held once or twice a week 

Rochester (New York), Baltimore, and Detroit, main- 
tain also special classes for the very hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren They arc sent to the class fiom different schools and 
remain there for intensive work until such time as they 
can keep up with their grade An audiphone is part of 
the equipment of the Baltimore class. 

It has been found that ( 1 ) more hard-of-heanng chil- 
dren repeat grades than do children with normal hearing; 
(2) a hard-of-heanng child can, with the acquisition of lip 
reading, change from a backward to a bright pupil; (3) 
the estimated costs are less to give audiometer tests and 
provide lip reading than to reeducate grade repeaters. 

In the actual findings in his Survey of Special Education 
in the Public Schools of Baltimore, Dr. Wallin found the 
duties of the Acting Supervisor of Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing of that city to be as follows; supervision; In- 
dividual conferences , group meetings , surveying schools to 
discover those with hearing defects, individual testing of 
hearing; taking children to medical clinic for ear examina- 
tion; keeping records, home visiting, teaching lip reading 


“Martha E Dnihtt, Elevtentary L«S9ih in Lip Readtnfi (I ynn. Mass The Nichols 
Pfcsa, 1927) 

Attnes Stowell Ealt'lle Elaie Sairiuelaon, and Ann Lehman, Lip ReadmRfor the Deafened 
CAi/tf (New York The Macmillan Comoanv, 1^23) 

Olive A Whildm and M A ScallVr Th' Neti/er Method of Speech Reading for the Hard 
o Heo^'ina Child (Bel Air, Md Harford Printing and Publishing Company, 1929) 
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to adults and children; training teachers; worldng on course 
of study, organizing classes for both deaf and hard of 
healing; observing hard-of-hearing children in regular 
classes; follow-up work; and vocational guidance for deaf 
and hard-of-heanng children when required. 

In his recommendations Dr. Wallin states that *‘the 
education of deaf and hard-of-hearing children in the same 
classes is discontinued in modern piactice. Hard-of- 
hearing children should be educated in a normal speaking 
enviionment.^’ 

An exception to such a recommendation is found in the 
Report^® of the Chairman of the Committee on the Hard 
of Hearing Child of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf where it is stated that 
children the middle zone of deafness need all the help 
and advice that educators of the deaf can give them.** (By 
“children in the middle zone of deafness” is meant those 
hearing children who have lost too much of their hearing 
and whose speech has grown too faulty to make proper 
progress m the regular grades, but yet who have too much 
hearing, speech, and language to be educated to the best 
advantage with the necessarily slower learning deaf ) 

The Children's Charter, an outcome of the White 
House Conference, is called by the Wyoming State Confer- 
ence “the most remarkable, far-reaching document brought 
forth by any nation in this age, and which serves as the basis 
for the substantial improvement in the general welfare of 
our people through the pathway of child welfare ** 

Its Article XIII is as follows: “For eveiy child who is 
bllnd^ deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically handicapped, 
and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such mea- 
sures as will early discover and diagnose his handicap, 
piovide care and treatment, and so train him that he may 
become an asset to society rather than a liability. Ex- 
penses of these services should be borne publicly where 
they cannot be privately met” 

'•Annt C Norrlq, *'Commitlee on the Hard of Hearing Child,** The Volfa Rmew, Oc- 
tober 1932, p fi21 
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And, finally, we have the following recommendations 
from the Conference 

1 Any or all of the research rcoommendations of the Second Con- 
ference on Problems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing described in 
No 88 of the Reprint and Circular Senes of the National Research 
Councili Washington, 1929, be put into execution as soon as possible 

2 A more accurate term is needed for those designated as hard of 
hearing It should be based on speech and language ability. 

3. The laws providing for adequate detection of hard-of-hcanng 
children, as well as for their compulsory school attendance, should 
be more carefully drawn and emphatically enforced. 

4 The following surveys should be made* 

a) Extension and continuance of surveys conducted in some cities 
for the detection of auditory deficiency among school children and 
the determining of the degree of deficiency 

b) A survey of children classed as mentally deficient or retarded 
to ascertain, by means of adequate scientific hearing tests, whether their 
hearing is normal 

c) A survey of the personnel engaged in teaching the hard of hearing 

d) A survey of teacher-training centers, courses of training, etc 

e) A survey of laws requiring aural examinations of school children 
as a basis for detection at such early age that remedial treatment 
would be possible 

5 Adequate tests for the educational and psychological examination 
of hard-of-heanng children should be developed 

a) Trials of various present tests for measurement of the intelli- 
gence of the hard of hearing 

b) Test comparisons among the three groups the deaf, the hard 
of hearing, and the hearing 

c) Development of thoroughly standardized tests, both group and 
individual, for the classification of deaf and hard-^of-hearing children 
in schools in order that the incidence of fecblc-mindedness among both 
groups may be better known 

d) Determination of general distribution of intelligence of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing so that more adequate plans may be made 
for their educational and vocational careers 

e) Construction of objective tests of speech and hp reading 

f) Development of mechanical aptitude tests 

g) Study of different methods of teaching as soon as necessary tests 
and scales have been constructed 

h) Further investigation lof the training of residual hearing 

6, Thorough survey of curricula should be made, educational tests 
based on this survey should be constructed; and standards established 

a) Comparisons of curricula for hard-of-heanng and hearing children 

b) Investigation of present practice of time spent on lip reading 

c) Study to determine maximum possible use of residual hearing 

d) Study of the maximum possible use of visual education 

**Sp*ctal Education The Handicapped and the Cijted, pp 322 326 
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e) Investigation of amount of special training in a separate class 
or school depending on basic intelligence and amount of hearing of 
hard-of-heanng children 

Credit he giv^^n hard-of-hearing children for lip reading in the 
grade schools Where speech courses are necessary* credit should also 
be given for speech work 

7 Thorough psychological study of hard-of-hearing children of pre- 
school age should be made 

a) Wider use of visiting teacher to assist in parental education. 

b) Development of adequate hearing test for children of preschool age 

8 Personality and character traits and emotion factors among the 
hard of hearing, both adults and children, should be measured 

a) Psychological research on emotional difficulties likely to arise 
in the lives of hnrd-of-heanng children 

b) Study made of social maladjustment of the hard of hearing with 
a view of effectively solving the problems presented 

c) Study made of the number of children who are classed as mentally 
deficient who in reality have only defective hearing 

9 Thorough study should be made of all occupations with the view 
to finding those most suitable for the hard of hearing in order that 
training vn school may be directed towards such occupations 

a) More adequate provision for placement and follow-up 

10. Investigation of the cost of annual scientific hearing tests com- 
pared with the cost of education when hearing defects are not discovered 

a) Study made of hard-of-hearmg children who repeat grades 

11. Consideration should be given to the feasibility of establishing, 
at some university, a national training school for teachers of the deaf 
and hard of hearing with ample facilities for research and adequate 
training schools, 

a) Establishment of more normal-training courses for trained teach- 
ers who wish to become teachers of the hard of hearing, these training 
courses to be thorough and practical as well as theoretical 

12 Medical provision should go hand in hand with educational pro- 
vision especinlly iti certain types of deafness 

a) Deafness be made a reportable disease m order that steps may 
he taken for correction when possible, immediate steps may be taken 
towards the child*3 special education in cases of serious loss of hearing 
or where deafness is progressive, vision be conserved as well as hearing 

13 More concerted effort to impress upon the medical profession and 
to acquaint the general public with the grave after-effects -of many 
diseases of childhood which result m serious loss of hearing 

14 The establishment of a special educational center for the blind 
who are deaf or hard of hearing, not necessarily a school New cases 
could be sent to it for observation, classification, and elemental training 
and later admitted to schools for the deaf or blind or both iii their 
home States Speaal cases might have to be provided for in this center 

15 The hard of hearing who are feeble-minded should be segre- 
gated in schools for the feeble-minded and provided with teachers 
skilled in teaching the hard of hearing as well as the feeble-minded 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES FOR PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILDREN 

Winifred Hathaway 

Although thinkers in advance of their times began 
to realize as early as 1802 that children with sciiously 
defective vision are quite as much misfits in schools for the 
blind as in those for the normally seeing, the earliest prac- 
tical application of this belief was the establishment of the 
first school for myopes in England in 1908 In 1911 the 
first school on the European continent was established in 
Strasbourg. The United States followed by initiating the 
work in 1913 with two classes, one in Boston and one in 
Cleveland From this modest beginning the number of 
classes in the United States has inceased slowly but stead- 
ily; at the close of 1932 there were 414 classes, repre- 
senting 22 States and 119 cities. 

Need for More Si^ht-Savlnq Cleeses 
OecemWr, t93Z 

NUmUr of pypils On 

10 to 30 40 50 
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EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM' 

The most conservative estimate of the numbei of chil- 
dren lequirmg the advantages of a sight-saving class is 
one in 1,000 of the school population, but in those States 
and cities that have had the longest experience in this 
woik and have made the most intensive efforts to meet the 
needs, the estimate is much nearer one in 500. Exclusive 
of those pupils whose sight can, by treatment or glasses, 
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be so helped as to enable them to cany on then work 
in the regulai grades, there are over 50,000 childien in 
the United States who need the advantages of educational 
taclhties specially adapted to their vision handicaps. 

Encoui aging as is the work already accomplished, the 
diagram on page 331 shows how much remains to be done. 

CANDIDATES FOR SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 

And who are these children? In general, they may 
be divided into two groups: those with eye conditions that 
are likely to grow worse unless the sight is carefully 
guarded and those with low static eye difficulties who are 
unable to see well enough to use the regular school equip- 
ment. 

The final decision as to which children belong in a sight- 
saving class rests with the ophthalmologist But since 
ophthalmologists do not have the opportunity of exam- 
ining all school children or even a veiy small proportion 
of them, the nuase and the school physician must have 
some guides that will help them to deteimine which chil- 
dien should be routed to an ophthalmologist for this de- 
cision. These guides vary so in different communities 
that only the following very general suggestions can be 
made* 

Children having a visual acuity between 20/70 (6/21) 
and 20/200 (6/60) in the better eye after proper lefrac- 
tion, children in elementary schools having four oi more 
diopters of myopia, and childien suffering from eye dis- 
eases which are inactive or subsiding, in which some irri- 
tation may be present, provided the approval of the 
attending physician is given, should be sent to an ophthal- 
mologist Any child who, in the opinion of the ophthal- 
mologist, would benefit by it, should be assigned to a sight- 
saving class, subject to suggestion for treatment and 
training by such ophthalmologist and the acceptance of the 
educational authorities having charge of such classes. 

All cases must be considered individually. 
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It IS assumed that all children assigned to sight-saving 
classes have average normal mentality. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SIGHT-SAVING 

CTASSFS 

When it has been demonstiated that there is need foi 
a sight-saving class in a community, eithei tluough ex- 
amination of the eyes of all school pupils or by deductions 
made fiom health lecoids, the educational authorities must 
assume the lesponsibility for providing the educational 
facilities. 

One of the earliest steps is the selection of a school 
budding Since these childien are social beings it is im- 
pOi Unt that they have opportunity for mingling as much 
as possible with their normally seeing companions. Segie- 
gating them in a group by themselves, no matter how 
great an advantage this gives them to overcome theii 
visual handicap, is but robbing Petei to pay Paul, for their 
mental development is likely to be piocuied at the expense 
of then social relationships. In the United States prac- 
tically 90 per cent of the sight-savmg classes aie conducted 
on the cooperative or the coordinating program by which 
these pupils do all woik requiring close use of the eyes 
in a special classroom under the direction of a trained 
teacher, and join their normally seeing companions foi 
oral woik, dramatization, lote singing, music apprecia- 
tion, and othei activities that may be decided upon co- 
opeiatively. 

Since the pioportion of childien needing this type of 
education is small as compared with the geneial school 
population, one class must often serve a district or a com- 
munity. Hence, children in thiee, foni, oi even more 
giudes will be found in the group It is, therefore, essen- 
tial to the success of the cobpeiative plan that a school 
having the same giades as those represented in the sight- 
saving class be selected A centrally located school will 
help to solve the veiy difficult pioblem of ti ansportation 
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Wherever possible, a modern building, or at least one 
renovated to meet modern requirements, is chosen since 
It is likely to approximate the ideal of correct lighting, 
seating, decoration, etc., somewhat as follows : east, west, 
or noitheast or northwest exposures to give a maximum 
of light with a minimum of glaie; unilateral lighting to 
the left of the pupils, glass area adapted to the propor- 
tions of the room, the glass reaching to within six inches 
of the ceiling since the best light comes fiom above; nar- 
row bastions to prevent shadows; natural light controlled 
by two translucent, buff-colored shades placed on rollers 
near the center of the window, wide enough to avoid 
streaks of light at the side and with protection of the 
space between rollers, adequate artificial lighting without 
glare, well distributed and diffused and properly main- 
tained; light-colored walls, preferably buff in temperate 
zones, white or light cream ceilings, neutral tone wood- 
work, all in dull finish to prevent glare, adjustable, com- 
fortable, hygienic seats and desks that lift to an angle, 
also In dull finish ; good slate blackboards kept in condition. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

The above equipment diffeis in no wise from that which 
should be afforded any child. For children with seriously 
defective vision the following special equipment is neces- 
sary. books in large, clear type; large size buff-colored 
paper; heavily leaded pencils; pens that make a clear, 
heavy line; chalk that meets the same requirements; type- 
writers in large type in order that typewriting may be sub- 
stituted as soon as possible for much handwriting; large, 
clear maps without detail; good illustrative material and 
material for creative work specially adapted to the needs 
of the child with serious eye difficulties. 

curriculum FOLLOWED IN SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 
Pupils with seriously defective vision, to be eligible for 
sight-savvng classes, must be of normal mentality. In the 
cooperative system they recite with normally seeing com- 
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panions. Fuithermore, four and one-half per cent of the 
pupils assigned to sight-saving classes are able, in time, 
to return to the regular grades because adequate care and 
treatment result in improvement of eye conditions. From 
the foiegoing it should be evident that the curriculum used 
in regular grades should be followed as closely as the 
eye conditions of the pupils permit, 

SUPERVISION 

/i. Ophthalvtological Supervision. Ophthalmological 
supervision includes not only the first examination of the 
eyes to determine candidacy, but also arrangements for 
regular subsequent examinations, for treatment for eye 
diseases, for prescribing of glasses where these are neces- 
sary, and for checking glasses with the prescriptions. It 
also includes making recommendations concerning the 
amount of close eye work that may be undertaken, and 
provision for the maintenance of careful records which 
are made available to the educational authorities so that 
teachers may be conversant with the eye difficulty of each 
pupil in order to fit the work to his needs. 

In the United States such ophthalmological care is pro- 
vided m various ways, by private physicians, by ophthal- 
mologists of the board of health or the board of education, 
and by private agencies Much of this care is excellent 
It IS, however, greatly to be deplored that in only SO per 
cent of the classes is ophthalmological service regularly 
and adequately provided.^ 

B Pedagogical Supervision. In only two States, New 
York and Ohio, are all classes given the advantages of a | 
special sight-saving class supervisor. In the great majority j 
of cases the supervision is placed under the jurisdiction \ 
of a supervisor of all special classes It is evident that i 
to give efficient service such supervisor should be thoroughly 
conversant with all phases of the work. It is unfortunate 
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that in many instances the special training of such super- 
visors IS limited to the work of but one group. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 
A. Fundamental Training, The ultimate success of a 
sight-saving class depends upon the teacher. Naturally, 
the teacher of a sight-saving class should have the funda- 
mental qualities and educational training necessary for 
teaching noimally seeing childien. 

Since she must carry over into the special work the 
normal attitude and also since she will doubtless have to 
teach seveial giades, experience of from three to five years 
of teaching regular grades is essential. 

5. Special Training. What shall be included in the 
special pi'epaiation and what shall be the length of time 
required to obtain special training aie moot questions 
There is, however, general unanimity of opinion regarding 
the inclusion of certain fundamental lines of study First 
and foiemost, a couise should be taken on the anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene of the eye Including a study of 
refractive eirois and common eye diseases, with oppor- 
tunities, undei guidance, for consideiablc obsciwation in 
an eye clinic Unless such training is adequate it Is im- 
possible for a teacher to adapt the woik to the individual 
according to his needs Second, a course In the organiza- 
tion and administration of sight-saving classes is neces- 
sary This is essential for a thorough undci standing of 
all phases of the work. Third, a course should be taken 
in methods of teaching sight-saving classes Such a com sc 
IS adequate only when developed through observation in 
a demonstration sight-saving class Hence, opportunity 
should be included for this in the preparation woik 

In all phases of teaching, education must be a continu- 
ing piocess Out of the expeiience of the sight-saving 
class teacher will come the urge for further study — a 
reaching out to broaden and deepen her own educational 
life in order that she may, in turn, broaden and deepen 
educational opportunities for her pupils. 
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HEALTH OF SIGHT-SAVING CLASS TEACHER 
The health of such teacher is of paramount importance, 
since the demands are usually greater than in the regular 
grade. Above all, she should possess excellent sight, be- 
cause she will be required to spend this most generously to 
save that of her pupils, 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR PARTIALLY SEEING PUPILS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The same proportion of pupils eligible for secondary 
education will be found In sight-saving classes as in groups 
of normally seeing students. Opportunities in junior high 
schools are increasing almost at the same rate as those 
In elementary schools. A creditable number of cities are 
offering opportunities for continuing the work m the senior 
high schools. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND GUIDANCE 
The same proportion of motor-minded pupils will be 
found In the partially seeing groups as in the normally 
seeing, for such the greatest opportunity would seem to 
He m vocational training Such opportunities for partially 
seeing pupils either in junior or in senior high schools are, 
at present, exceedingly limited. Development of these 
opportunities must be guided by the results of further re- 
search to determine what types of work may safely be 
undertaken by those with serious eye difficulties and what 
opportunities will be offered for actual employment along 
these lines, 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
It is natural, because of the increased difficulties in 
solving the problem, that very little has been done for 
partially seeing children in rural communities. It is greatly 
to be deplored that twelve States still feel that the solu- 
tion of the problem Is to send such children to schools 
for the blind 

Thiee States have already demonstrated that county 
classes will prove at least a partial solution of the prob- 
lem. Another possibility may be found in the establish- 
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ment of sight-savmg classes in the demonstration schools 
of teacher-training institutions. The fact that teaching 
in rural schools is largely individual opens the way for 
special work with partially seeing children in their own 
communities, provided that State supervision makes pos- 
sible adequate help to enable rural teachers to formulate 
and cany out a program. 

FINANCING SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 

The State makes education compulsory, hence it should 
bear its just piopoition of the additional expense inairred 
by providing facilities for those who cannot make use of 
the regular equipment. Fourteen States have recognized 
their financial obligations for the education of partially 
seeing children. It is noteworthy that 94.5 per cent of 
the sight-saving classes in the United States are found in 
these fourteen States. 

The justification for such investment lies in the possi- 
bility of changing potential liabilities into actual assets. 
The State’s financial expenditure should therefore be ac- 
companied by the setting up and maintaining of standards 
of requirements for supervision and teaching, for methods 
of establishing and conducting classes, and for the physical 
equipment of classrooms and the material to be used by 
the children. 

ULTIMATE SOLUTION 

It IS evident that the State should assume the responsi- 
bility for the education of all educable children Hence, 
for the 50,000 or more partially seeing pupils of school 
age opportunities as adequate as possible must be pro- 
vided Special education is, however, reaching alarming 
proportions and it would be a most uneconomic and short- 
sighted policy to overlook the fundamental principles of 
preventing, in so far as this is humanly possible, in suc- 
ceeding generations, those difficulties that make special 
education necessary. Such undertaking calls for a co- 
operative effort — ^medical, educational, and social — to dis- 
cover and eliminate causative factors. 



TRENDS IN EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 

Marguerite Lison Ingram 

In the United States up until nearly a decade ago, there 
had not been any State-wide programs looking towards 
the solution of the educational problems of the crippled 
child. A few of the States previous to that time had 
legislation providing for medical care of this group Some 
of the larger cities had developed splendid progiams for 
the education and medical care of crippled children, but 
their inteiest in this problem had been entirely local In 
1921 there was organized the International Society for 
Crippled Children, a group comprised largely of lay-per- 
sons interested m the problems of the disabled. Through 
the promotional efforts of this organization under the in- 
spiring leadership of its president, Mr. Edgar F. Allen, 
of Elyria, Ohio, thirty-three States have formed State 
societies These State societies have created considerable 
interest in the problems of the crippled child and have 
sponsoied legislation in behalf of this group In these 
particular States there have been enacted many laws look- 
ing towards equal opportunities for crippled children, both 
from urban and rural communities, in the fields of medical 
care and education. The trend in legislation regarding 
education for crippled children is to provide them with 
oppoitunities equal to those of the normal child. 

In the field of education, perhaps there has been no 
one who has had a greater vision of the possibilities for 
the crippled child than Miss Jane A. Neil. Miss Neil was 
for a number of years principal of the Spalding School 
for Crippled Children in Chicago. Her recent death has 
caused a deep-felt loss in the cnppled-child movement in 
this country. Not only did she strive valiantly for en- 
larged and better facilities for the education and care of 
crippled children of her own city, but she has urged at 
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all times the establishment of special facilities for the 
handicapped child of the small toMm and rural community. 

Because of Miss Neil’s wide experience, her untiring 
efforts in behalf of the physically handicapped, and her 
broad vision of the entire problem, her services as chair- 
man of the Crippled Children Committee of the recent 
White House Conference were of inestimable value. In 
1930 this committee conducted the first scientific study of 
the problem on a national scope. 

The committee learned in surveys made in some States 
that the ratio of crippled children averaged about 2.5 to 
3 per thousand population. It was estimated, therefore, 
that theie are 300,000 crippled children in the United 
States. It was also learned that about one third of this 
group need special educational facilities. Of this number 
approximately 10,000 or one tenth of that number were 
actually being provided with special educational facilities. 

In 1930 sixteen States either required or authorized 
the establishment of special classes for the crippled. 
Eleven of the sixteen States provided some State support 
for these special classes and nine provided for State super- 
vision of the work in the educational department. A few 
States provided for academic instruction in hospitals for 
crippled children, for transportation to regular schools, 
and for home teaching. 

The problems of the crippled child are so complex that 
It is impossible to separate any one phase and to attempt 
to consider it to the exclusion of the other phases. The 
physical and medical side of this problem must at all times 
be considered if a satisfactory educational and rehabili- 
tation program is to be carried on. The closest coopera- 
tion IS necessaiy with the medical, social, and industrial 
groups of a community if the educational facilities for 
crippled childien are to produce the best results. 

In 1930 theie were fifteen States which provided special 
classes for crippled children as part of the regular school 
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system. One other State had hospital classes but no other 
educational provision for this group. Admitted to these 
orthopedic classes which are under the supervision of the 
public-school systems are various groups of crippled chil- 
dren. Based on the policies followed by the various States 
in regard to which children shall be admitted to these 
special classes, the White House Conference recommended 
the following standards* 

A crippled child eligible to attend a special scliool or class lor crip- 
pled children is one who, by reason of disease, accident, or congenital 
deformity, cannot attend the regular school with safety and profit 
doling the period ^of his physical rehabilitation, simultaneous mental 
training and social adjustment 

A child for whom physicians and surgeons have recommended 
the daily care of nurses and physiotherapists 
A child who must have transportation service to reach school, 
specially adjusted furniture, tor other facilities 

A child who needs special attention in vocational guidance, 
training, and placement 

A child handicapped by cardiac complications or other medical 
conditions for whom no other provision has been made 
A child who requires plastic surgery which must be followed 
by muscle training or speech training. 

For the group of children who are unable to walk or 
to climb stairs it is very evideat that school facilities dif- 
ferent fiom those in most regular schools are necessary. 
The oithopedic schools are usually provided with ramps 
or elevators in order that wheel chairs may be moved 
about the building With such provisions, a child using 
crutches or wearing braces encounters little difficulty in 
attending classes At all of the special schools bus trans- 
portation is provided In most of the special schools an 
entry to the building is provided which is protected and 
which has a landing level with the floor of the bus Rail- 
ings are provided along the hallways and in classrooms 
in order that children having difficulty in standing may 
have this support. In many of these special schools, 
matron service Is provided in order that quite helpless 
children may attend, Only a few of the larger cities 
have pi oVlded high-school courses in the special build- 
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ings. It IS being urged that all regular high-school build- 
ings provide elevator service, thereby making it possible 
for many older disabled boys and girls to obtain higher 
education. Many of this group are now being deprived 
of this opportunity only because of their inability to climb 
stairs. 

When the orthopedic classes were first established, 
some of the cities provided for the educational needs only 
of the crippled child and admitted just those children 
who had difficulty in attending regular schools Other 
cities provided for treatment and supervision of the phys- 
ical caie of crippled children as well. In the group need- 
ing tieatment are many children who, as far as their ability 
to walk or climb stairs is concerned, are able to attend 
regular schools but who come to the orthopedic school to 
receive the necessary treatment provided there. The ten- 
dency in most States at the present time is to provide 
therapeutic treatment as part of the service of all ortho- 
pedic schools and to admit this latter group. 

There are many crippled children for whom no surgical 
care may be necessary but for whom some type of thera- 
peutic treatment may correct or greatly improve their 
condition. In a few States, facilities for treatment of this 
group has been provided in convalescent hospitals. It 
has been found, however, that in orthopedic schools the 
same care can be provided at a lesser cost and under much 
more noimal conditions for the child. 

Since 1900, medical science has progressed far in the 
surgical treatment of orthopedic cases. Frequently, how- 
evei, some of the accomplishments of fine surgical care 
for crippled children have been lost through the inability 
of the parents to provide the after caie advised and which 
IS necessary to ensure permanent results Where ortho- 
pedic schools have been established, children who have 
been discharged from hospitals with recommendations for 
corrective exercises, muscle training, heliotherapy, hydro- 
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therapy, and other forma of treatment can be enrolled 
and the physicians’ recommendations carried out tor as 
long a period as is necessary. Each child to receive treat- 
ment in an orthopedic school is admitted on the recom- 
mendation of his physician or of an orthopedic speaalist 

The physiotherapists who have charge of the treatment 
work in the orthopedic schools are either graduates of 
schools of nursing or physical education with additional 
training and experience in cnppled-children work. The 
trend now is to have in the orthopedic schools those physio- 
therapists who have had a physical -education degree of 
university grade with the additional training necessary for 
work m the cnppled-children field. 

Another group of handicapped children usually cared 
for in the orthopedic schools is the children suffering with 
cardiac complications Some of the children with certain 
forms of heart disease are too seriously ill, of course, to 
attend any school Another group, with some restriction 
of their activity, can attend a regular school with safety 
and comfort. There are children m a middle group, how- 
ever, who are able to continue with their academic studies 
and are usually able to keep up to grade if provided with 
transportation to school, do not need to climb stairs, can 
have several rest periods during the day, and can have 
all their recreation and exercise carefully supervised 
Children m this group of cardiac cases are enrolled in 
orthopedic classes. Records are kept of their pulse and 
tempeiature and frequent reports are made to the physi- 
cian by the physiotherapist at the school A few children 
having other medical conditions such as diabetes, kidney 
complications, etc , are sometimes admitted to the ortho- 
pedic schools when their condition does not permit their 
attendance at a regular school. 

Most orthopedic schools are provided with rest rooms 
where the crippled children and those with heart trouble 
may have as many rest periods as their physicians recom- 
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mend. In nearly all schools, noon luncheon and, usually, 
milk during the morning session is served. In a few schools 
breakfast is also served to those children who are very 
much undernourished. 

In the classrooms of the orthopedic schools, special 
seats arc usually provided the children with certain types 
of deformities. Seats have recently been manufactured 
which provide supports for the child wearing a cast or 
braces. These seats can also have the wooden back sup- 
ports removed and be supplied with wide bands of webbing 
which can be padded in various ways to make both a cor- 
rective and comfortable back rest for the child having a 
spinal curvature. 

The academic instruction in these special schools is 
conducted much as in regular schools. As far as possible 
the regular course of study is followed. When these 
classes are first organized in a dty, there are always a 
number of children greatly retarded because of absence. 
In order to bring these children up to grade, much of 
the academic instruction in the orthopedic classes must be 
more or less on an individual basis. In the States where 
there has been established a complete educational progiam 
for the crippled child, one does not find so much retar- 
dation after a few years. 

In some States where the special classes for crippled 
children have been organized for several years, additional 
requirements above those in regular schools have been set 
for teachers m orthopedic schools. Such cities have re- 
quired postgraduate study of the problems of this group 
and also a certain number of hours in observation at clinics. 
In States where orthopedic classes have only recently been 
organized, academic teachers have been chosen from the 
superior group in regular schools, with much consideration 
to their personality, leadership, and ability to adapt them- 
selves easily to all conditions. 

In the White House Conference report the following 
recommendations were made regarding the requirements 
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for academic teachers. These recommendations portray 
very clearly the complexity of the educational problem 
of the crippled child: 

It is manifest fi?om these Endings that teachers of crippled children 
must have exceptional qualifications and training. In addition to 
superior ability m teaching normal children, the requisites in person- 
ality are adaptability, willingness and endurance, controlled sympathy, 
and vision The teacher of crippled children must be able to keep 
up to grade the children who are constantly becoming retarded by 
absences of hours, days, or weeks She must carry on her class pro- 
gram m the larger schools in cooperation with the doctors, nurses, and 
physiotherapists of the treatment center, and coordinate her work with 
that of shops or with other special services She is surrounded by 
children enduring discomfort, often actual pliysical or mental suffer- 
ing, there arc noises of crutches and braces, of wheel chairs, the 
shock of children falling and the necessity for helping, at all times, 
m meeting emergencies that are foreign to regular classroom teach- 
ing Since the welfare of die crippled child is dependent in so great 
a degree upon the attitude and circumstances of the family, the teacher 
must be able to enter into their planning for his educational and voca- 
tional program Vision is especially needed, when the time comes, to 
help tide the adolescent child through the spiritual crisis of realization 
of all the implications of his physical impairments, in their relation 
to his social and his vocational ambitions These qualities, needed 
m any school for cnppled children, cannot be too greatly emphasized 
for the teacher m the single-iioom class or rural school. 

Skill in teaching m this special field depends largely upon a sound 
background of knowledge of child psychology, with an added insight 
into the emotional and mental significance of physical defect, upon 
a scientific understanding of the diagnosis, treatment, and prognosis 
of the diseases which are the chief causes of crippling, and upon 
training m the general principles of social case work and vocational 
guidance 

In some States, academic mstmetion is provided in ortho- 
pedic hospitals and in general hospitals having wards for 
orthopedic cases A few States grant State aid for such 
instruction, in the others, the local boards of education 
pay the cost. Several States provide State aid for instruc- 
tion given crippled children in their homes, but m most 
States this cost is paid by local school districts 

There is another group of crippled children who do not 
need the supervision of an orthopedic school but who are 
handicapped in walking to the regular school Several 
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States have provided aid for transportation for this group 
Several States have also provided aid for maintenance to 
assist crippled boys and girls in obtaining a high-school edu- 
cation. These are the children living in rural communities 
where no high school is established. 

It was veiy evident in the survey made by the White 
House Conference that the crippled child of rural com- 
munities and small towns did not have equal opportunity 
with those living in urban centers. Since the time of this 
Conference, the Federal Bureau of Education added a 
member to its stafF to study the educational problems of 
crippled children At the present tune a very extensive 
study IS being made of crippled children living outside the 
urban centers by this Bureau. 

The appointment by the Federal Bureau of Education 
of some one to study the problem of the crippled child has 
also fulfilled to a large measure the recommendation of 
the Conference that a national bureau of research and 
publicity be established for the problems of the crippled 
child. 

Following are the general recommendations which were 
made by the White House Conference for Federal, State, 
and local organizations necessary to carry on an efficient 
program for the education and follow-up care of the crip- 
pled child: 

The following organizations should be instituted 

1 A National Bureau of Research and Publicity 

To study the best methods of giving the crippled child, accord- 
ing to his endowments, equal opportunity with the normal child 
To study the end results of special education through individual 
case studies embracing large numbers of children over a period 
of years 

To study the cost of education for crippled children under dif- 
ferent methods, in the light of services rendered and end results 
To establish terminology 

To study the problem of rural children, with especial reference 
to those of mountainous regions and of the great plains 
To plan for the extension of tlie services of the State and 
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Federal vocational rehabilitation bureaus to meet those of special 
schools and classes 

To carry on a continuous program of publiaty and propaganda 
based upon the constitutional rights of crippled children, not upon 
sentiment 

2. An administrative unit, wherever feasible, in the State department 
of education, to which shall be delegated all powers and duties in con^ 
nection with the care and education of physiciilly handicapped children 
To provide for the systematic enumeration of crippled children 
from birth to twenty-one years of age tlirough a school census, 
to be taken annually by enumerators qualified to recognize tlie 
various types of crippling diseases and conditions 
To maintain a central register of crippled children through a 
well-coordinated system of reporting from all agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals concerned m the care of crippled children 
To assume responsibility for coordinating the services of the 
State departments of health and welfare with that of education 
m a complete program for prevention, treatment, education 
To work in close cooperation with the division of rehabilitation 
m developing a coordinated program for vocational guidance, train- 
ing, and placement 

To report children to local school boards 
To promote and supervise special education in local school 
systems, serving in an advisory capacity on questions relating to 
local problems 

To assume responsibility for proper legislation relating to pro- 
visions for handicapped children 

To secure cooperation of medical and lay groups m the larger 
problems of prevention 

To evaluate annually the work of the State and local com- 
munities 

To develop effective methods of publicity in order that the 
public may have a thorough understanding of the value of special 
education for physically handicapped children 
To encourage the establishment of training courses m higher 
educational institutions to meet the need for more and better 
trained classroom teachers, physiotherapists, visiting teachers, and 
vocational advisers 
3 Special classes or schools 

The public-school systems of local communities, city, town, or 
county should be responsible for the proper care and training of 
every individuiil crippled child 

Although dictated by local conditions, organization, facilities, 
and methods should be based upon the findings of the Feder.il and 
State bureaus 



THE PROBLEM OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Meta L. Anderson 

The problem of the mentally retarded children in the 
public schools is one from which we cannot escape No 
matter what we do, that lower end of the curve of distri- 
bution is always with us. In the urban civilization which 
we have developed to such an extent in this country, we 
have become dependent upon each other. The greater need 
of cooperation is appaient Weakness in any link of the 
chain inconveniences or actually hampers many of us. 

The mentally retarded who have been trained and who 
have found their place in the world and are properly 
adjusted to it can and do make a contribution to society. 
Those not trained, not adjusted, find their way to the 
courts or to correctional institutions In this they are not 
so diffeient from other groups of average or even superior 
individuals as we might like to believe. 

For some twenty-five or thirty or more years, school 
systems generally have made attempts to solve the piob- 
lem of the education of mentally retarded childien by 
segregating some of them into special classes and giving 
them special instruction In many instances State laws 
have been passed directing the establishment of classes for 
the mentally handicapped whenever the number of such 
children In any given community warranted it. However, 
the subcommittee on mentally retarded of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection found 
that m the drafting of the laws there had been little con- 
sideration given to the underlying educational and economic 
principles which should guide such legislation 

In spite of the State laws directing the establishment 
of special classes for the mentally retarded there is a 
wide gap between the need and the performance. Various 
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investigations have indicated that 2 per cent of the ele- 
mentary-school population is feeblc'minded and that 5 per 
cent is mentally retaided. If these investigations have 
presented a tiue picture of the problem, then any city 
school system meeting adequately the educational needs of 
Its feeble-minded and mentally retarded pupils would have 
7 per cent of its elementary-school population receiving 
special instiuction. According to these figures a city with 

5.000 pupils in its elementary schools should have 350 
pupils in approximately 17 special classes, and a city of 

50.000 should have 3,500 pupils in approximately 170 
special classes As a matter of fact, there are very few 
cities or States, if any, which are providing special instruc- 
tion foi any such numbei of mentally letarded children. 

At the time the subcommittee on mentally retarded of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection made its leport, New York City reported 366 
special classes, or approximately 7,320 (about 20 to a 
class) childien, Chicago reported 162 special classes, or 
approximately 3,240 children, and Philadelphia reported 
157 special classes, or 3,140 children Eighty-three cities, 
out of the 270 cities leporting, reported but one class each 
or about 20 pupils, 59 reported only two classes each, and 
26 cities reported but three classes each. 

It IS evident, on the basis of the known number of men- 
tally retarded children, that comparatively few are re- 
ceiving special class instruction. 

The present economic crisis is tending to prevent the 
further development of special education for the mentally 
retarded, when it does not actually reduce what has already 
been developed However, aside from the effect of the 
crisis, special education for the mentally retarded is en- 
tering a very inteiesting phase of its history. There are 
some trends which ate faiily definite and which seem to 
point to a continued development of the work for the 
mentally retarded. Theie are other trends which are 
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not so definite as to direction and which seem to 
point to a continued interest in the work for the 
mentally letarded, but appear to indicate a solution 
of the problem of the education, of the mentally re- 
tarded in othei ways than in special classes. This at least 
indicates that special education is not tradition-bound and 
can, even now, although only twenty- five oi thuty years 
old, be open-minded to diffeient ways of training dull and 
feeble-minded children. If better ways of training back- 
waid children emeige because of the pressure of the crisis, 
we can say that ‘'sweet aie the uses of adversity” 

One trend in the education of the mentally retarded 
which IS definitely indicated and which bids fair to be con- 
tinued IS that which tends towards better social grouping 
of the children^ whether in special classes or elsewhere 
The grouping together of all sizes, ages, etc , of mentally 
letarded children is considered poor educational policy 
Another very definite trend is along the line of reme- 
dial teaching. It is no longer defensible to decide that 
inability to learn is always due to sheer stupidity of the 
mentally retarded child The good special-class teacher 
analyzes disabilities and applies remedial measures. 

Still another definite trend is shown in the tendency to 
incorporate the manual-training subjects into an integrated 
activity program The beginning special classes trained 
the children through a correlated program of^ manual- 
training and academic subjects. In the special classes the 
curriculum has ever been the means of training children 
rather than an end in itself, but as special teachers of 
special subects have been brought m the special classes it 
has been necessary to keep close watch on the situation In 
order to keep the emphasis on the childien instead of on 
the subjects. In this present era of emphasis on activity 
programs for elementaiy classes, it is still necessary to 
keep close watch on the situation in order to keep the 
emphasis on the children to be taught instead of the pro- 
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gram of teaching. No matter how interesting the program 
may be, the children are still more interesting. 

These definite trends m the education of mentally re- 
tarded children towards better social groupings of chil- 
dien, towards better teaching methods and remedial 
measures for special disabilities, and a better integrated 
program of activities and academic subects are the logical 
outcomes of the work which has already been done m the 
special education of dull and feeble-minded children. 

There are other trends in special education whose direc- 
tion is not so definite, but which are nevertheless clearly 
indicated in the piesent situation in special education One 
of these trends Is indicated by the tendency on the part of 
school authorities to disapprove of any sort of segrega- 
tion whatever, except for the definitely feeble-minded. If 
segregation in the sense of isolation as opposed to inte- 
gration in the school system is meant, then segregation 
should be disappioved because special classes should be 
a part of the individual school and of the school system 
to which they belong If the objectors to segregation 
mean that all mentally retarded children (exclusive of the 
feeble-minded) should be returned to their own social 
groups in the elementary, junior, or high schools, then the 
value of such a course is open to question. This trend 
against segregation indicates the need of a more satis- 
factoi-y solution of the problem of their education than is 
presented through special classes Before a decision can 
be reached a careful study of the types of solution at present 
attempted should be made so a better plan for the education 
and training of dull and retarded children can be arranged 
which will include whatever good that has been done. 

Theie is a decided trend towards a better understand- 
ing of the slower learning children and the children who are 
not academically minded on the part of the teaching body 
This IS splendid. A lack of understanding of the needs, 
abilities, and disabilities of this group has led to some 
hasty conclusions and some ill considered plans. Better 
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understanding of the dull children and a closer cooperation 
between the teachers of the regular school grades and the 
teachers of special classes will result in a better integrated 
school and school system where the spirit of “each for all, 
and all for each" will give every child his just due. 

These trends whose direction is uncertain at present are 
the outcomes of this better understanding and the coopera- 
tion between teaching groups. The result can be nothing 
less than a greater good for the mentally handicapped child. 

The subcommittee on mentally retarded of the White 
House Conference reached a few conclusions as to what 
ought to be done for the mentally retarded children. 

1. Objectives “Special education in any given city 
should grow until it is in, a position to train and educate 
all the feeble-minded and subnormal children in that city, 
Including the provision for the education of the borderline 
subnormal children. Many of the borderline subnormal 
children are placed in classes with cither the subnormal 
or the backwaid children, which is perhaps better than 
nothing, but cannot by any means be considered as ade- 
quate provision for this large group of children." 

When any school system consciously plans to train and 
educate all the children of all the people, then it will not 
fail to educate and train the feeble-minded, the dull, etc , 
if not in special classes, then in some other fashion. 

2. Orgamza-Hon. The committee recommended that a 
department of special education be established in every 
State which would “provide constructive leadership which 
would be an inspiration to every city, town, and hamlet of 
the State ” This department was to be of “direct assis- 
tance to those localities and communities who cannot afford 
the expense of specialists in the field of special education." 

The committee also lecommended separating the feeble- 
minded Irom the mentally retaided and dull whenever pos- 
sible. 

The question of special classes versus special schools for 
the retarded children was not settled, because it cannot be 
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settled witliout regard to the specific community where 
such schools or classes are located, but the committee did 
agree that "in any event, whatever type of organization 
is used, it should be considered an integral pait of the 
school system, and children completing the course satis- 
factorily should receive recognition for that achievement.” 

3. Location "Instruction of the subnormal and border- 
line subnormal children should be given in the division of 
the school system in which they will be properly placed 
socially, that is, the young children should be provided for 
m the elementary school, but the older children should 
receive their instruction in the junior or in the senior high 
schools or in both of these schools. In the junioi and the 
senioi high schools the instruction of the subnotmal gioups 
need not necessarily be m special classes, but rather by 
means of special courses adapted to their needs." 

4 Selection of the Children. “The selection of the chil- 
dren who are to receive special instruction in special classes 
should be carefully and scientifically made by those trained 
and expeiienced in the field. This can be effected best by 
a child-study department headed by an educational psy- 
chologist who will have the sei vices of physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, and other agencies to assist in 
determining the best type of training for any given child.” 

The committee made recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of vocational guidance bureaus and for the supei- 
vision of the mentally letarded in industry. It recom- 
mended that methods of instruction and the subject matter 
to be taught be made the subjects of exhaustive expeii- 
mental study and lesearch 

The committee could but survey the field and try to 
undei stand the tiends in the field of special education and 
draw its conclusions accordingly, because “the solutions of 
the problems should be regarded as ever evolving. Better 
knowledge of the possibilities of the children of lower levels 
of intelligence must come from the continued study of these 
childien and their special abilities or disabilities” 



THE GIFTED CHILD 
Henry Herbert Goddard 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote, "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men aie created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, libei ty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” it was peifectly well undeistood that he 
was talking of human rights, not of individual capacities, 
of social relations, not biological The utterances no more 
implies that men were created equal in ability and in in- 
telligence than it does that they were created of equal 
statuie And yet, as Dr. Heniy Fairfield Osborn has 
well said, "The true spirit of American democracy, that 
all men are born with equal rights and duties, has become 
confused with the political sophistry that all men are boin 
with equal character and ability to govern themselves and 
others and with the educational sophistry that education 
and environment will offset the handicap of heredity ” 

So subtle and settled is this idea of intellectual equality 
that any attempt to oveithiow it meets with the most stub- 
boin resistance in most unexpected quarters. It is now 65 
years since William T. Harris called the attention of Amer- 
ican educators to the fact that there were children in our 
schools who ought to be promoted oftener than once a 
year 

Most parents have always known that there were de- 
cided differences in the capacities of their childi en. The 
mother of John Wesley wrote that all of her children 
learned their letters in one day, with the exception of 
Molly and Nancy It took them a day and a half Like- 
wise, teacheis have probably always commented on the 
fact that there were some children who never seemed to 
work but always had their lessons. 

In spite of all of these observations, we have been slow 
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to recognize that the pupils of eveiy schoolioom in oui 
giadecl system, though of the same chionological age, dif- 
fer Widely in inherited capacity to do intellectual work 
We aie indebted to Terman for a classification which tells 
us that 20 pel cent of all children are of superior mental 
ability, while 6 pei cent are veiy superior This latter is 
the gioup which is pi ovisionally considered under the title 
“gifted childien*” 

While the question is still sometimes debated, it is now 
pietty geneially conceded by biologists and psychologists 
that these students have inherited a superioi biain which 
probably means that a larger piopoition of the ten thou- 
sand million biain cells with which all humans are endowed 
have grown and developed to functional maturity Tcr- 
iTian has also shown us m his extensive woik entitled Gene- 
tic Studies of Genius that these children are moie healthy 
than the average child and that they come from families 
in which theie aie others of marked ability, thus pointing 
to the hereditary charactei of the condition 

This means that on the basis of twenty-five million chil- 
dren of school age in the United States, we have a million 
and a half who are equipped with a brain so much better 
than the average that they can cover the work of the 
cuniciilum in our public schools in approximately half the 
time required foi the avei age child. It may be pointed 
out at this place that our term “gifted child“ does not 
include the so-called “child prodigies” such as the Sidis 
boy, the Haidy boy, and the Stoner gill, who ate all the 
products of home foicing and not examples of inherited 
ability If these child prodigies prove anything in legard 
to education, it would seem to be that to force a child 
who has not the natural capacity spells rum. As a recent 
writer has said of one of these three, “He is ready for the 
dust heap, a broken bit of human pottery that was baked 
too quickly ” 

Contrary to this experience, Terman^s studies and the 
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experience of two large American cities after a ten-year 
experiment have proved that these gifted children are thor- 
oughly normal and capable of profiting by every reason- 
able advantage that can be offered them. 

The poets have sung of the evils of Idleness itself, but 
for children with brilliant minds to be kept in Idleness 
is a double sm. Some educators have appreciated this and 
various experiments have been tried for solving the prob- 
lem. The first was the one proposed by William T. Harris 
whereby children should be promoted faster and thus get 
through school at an earlier age. This is an appealing 
thought but experience has shown that it is not the solu- 
tion of the problem. The procedure which has created 
the most enthusiasm is what is known as “enrichment of 
curriculum.” This, however, has sometimes been misun- 
derstood For instance, the writer recently found some 
classes in Germany where the gifted children were being 
provided for by an enrichment of the course of study 
Further investigation showed that these were merely chil- 
dren who had done well in their regular classes and it was 
thought that they might do more work. Accordingly, they 
they were put in a class by themselves and given twice as 
much arithmetic as they had been doing. In financial 
matters it is true that enrichment Is having more of the 
same, more money But enrichment of experience is not 
necessaiily having more of the same kind of experience. 
Education, rightly understood, is experience And so it 
comes about that the enrichment which counts In the edu- 
cation of gifted children is giving them a broader experi- 
ence, utilizing their time In those activities which call 
forth their interest and contribute to their mental, moral, 
and social development 

The records show that some forty school systems have 
at various times tried segregating the gifted children Into 
classes which were conducted on one or the other of these 
two plans, or sometimes a combination of both Many 
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if not most of these classes have been gradually dropped 
for one reason or another, while the remainder have con- 
tinued in a more or less perfunctory manner. They have 
never aioused great enthusiasm in parents, teachers, or 
school authoiities. The fact seems to be that the “rapid- 
progress” idea does not seem to be the solution of the 
problem. 

With the enrtch7nent plan quite different results are 
recorded. More than ten ycais ago two of the largest 
and most progressive school systems in the United States, 
widely separated and independently, began work with their 
gifted childien. They established special classes for them, 
which weie conducted on. the most approved enrichment 
plan. Today they have some fifteen or twenty classes 
each in the elementary giadcs and as many more children 
in the high schools. Everybody is enthusiastic about them 
The writer attended a conference of the teachers of gifted 
children in one of these two systems and some near-by 
smallei systems that have adopted the same plan The 
conference, an all-day session on Saturday, was attended 
by four bundled people — teachers, parents, and schoolmen. 

If one IS to judge by results, the solution of the problem 
of what to do with the bright boy and girl apparently 
has been found. It only remains for the patrons of our 
schools to understand the situation and suppoit the school 
authorities in the establishment of these classes for the 
gifted child to come into his own These children need 
special consideration and special treatment from a three- 
fold standpoint First, in the interest of the childien 
themselves, second, in the interest of the schools, and 
third, in the interest of the community. 

First, the children themselves. They constitute a dis- 
tinct group, so different from the rest that they cannot 
properly profit by the ordinary school routine. That has 
always been the case though not until recently have we 
had sufficient knowledge of child nature to understand it 
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Today child guidance clinics find a large pait o( their 
problems of maladjustment due to the fact that the child 
IS so far above othcis m intelligence that he cannot toleiate 
the same kind of tieatment that is pioper for the average 
child. Public-school teachers who have looked into the 
matter realize that there are one or two children In 
every class that are wasting a considerable propoition of 
their time because it is impossible for the teachei to keep 
them occupied and at the same time do justice to the larger 
number of average children — especially when she does not 
understand the situation. 

Second, fiom the standpoint of the school These 
children are maladjusted, out of sorts, and unhappy Every 
schoolmaster knows that that is the soil in which grow dis- 
content, mischief, and delinquency, habits of laziness, anti- 
social conduct, and bolshevism. Among other things, the 
child develops a sense of superiority to those about him, 
with a consequent contempt for them and. their thoughts 
and feelings. He gets to thinking of himself more highly 
than he ought to think. He gets to thinking of his own 
impoitance which is used for his own aggrandisement in- 
stead of for the welfare of the group. Personal power 
lather than social service becomes more or less uncon- 
sciously the impelling motive of his life He becomes a 
disturbing element In the school and much energy of teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, and even boards of edu- 
cation IS used up in trying to straighten out these case» 
of misapplied mental energy. 

Theie has been serious and proper objection to picking 
out the bad boys from the school and putting them in a 
gioup by themselves because, by this means, the evil 
thoughts of each are pooled and become the common prop- 
erty of all There is no such objection to picking out the 
gifted children and putting them, m a group by them- 
selves On the contrary, all is to the good 

Theoretically and practically, it is found that they work 
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togethei^ each respecting the other*s ability, they lose 
their self-conceit, because they find that theie are others 
as blight as they are, theie is a healthy mixture of ilvalry 
and coopeiation, and there is easily Instilled in them by 
the teachei who has the light ideas the conception and 
habit of service to others rather than individual power 

In spite of the obvious advantages and desirability of 
these classes one sometimes hears objections to segregat- 
ing these childien into special classes The same argu- 
ments would overthrow the entire graded system. The 
old ungiaded system had some good points which we have 
lost, but all in all we would hardly go back to the old 
plan Theie is little more argument for having m one 
group childien of mental ages, say from 9 to 14, than there 
Is for having chronological ages fiom 9 to 14 

A curious objection is sometimes met with to the effect 
that special classes are undemociatic! When the objection 
is honest it is piobably due to confusion over the word 
‘‘speciar’ — It suggests special pnvtlege. The case is simi- 
lar to that of one of our large State universities which was 
subjected to a legislative investigation as a result of an 
asseition that the) professors were “red/* They were 
teaching socialism ^ The catalogue showed a department 
of sociology^ 

If demociacy means equal opportunity for all, rich and 
poor, fortunate and unfortunate, then special classes are 
required, for no child has an equal opportunity in any 
class where he is forced to maik time because the majority 
are slower than he Moreovei this movement is merely 
giving to eveiy child just what the rich and the special 
privileged have always had Then paients with money 
enough to pay tuitions in private schools or salaries for 
tutors have seen to it that their children had the oppor- 
tunity they required Democracy demands that every child 
shall not only have public-school piivilegcs, but that he 
shall have public-school oppoi tunities adapted to his needs, 
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whether he be an average child, a blind child, deaf, crip- 
pled, mentally defective, or "gifted.” 

Third, from the standpoint of the community. It is 
a trite remark that we need leadership. We are woe- 
fully lacking in leaders. This is not the place to discuss 
the psychology of leadership, but it may be pointed out 
that the failure of a great many of our would-be leaders 
15 due to the fact that they have too narrow a view of life 
Too many people have specialized too early. They know 
their own specialty but they do not see its relation to othei 
activities and to the gieat problems of group welfare 
Too often our leadeis have been people who had the zeal 
but not the knowledge or the wisdom. We have never 
educated for leadership. We have put all children through 
the same mill and we have accepted as leaders those who 
have ambitions or have acquired certain techniques or 
special controls, but who have not had the intelligence to 
apply whatever abilities they possess to the pressing prob- 
lems of the times 

Here, however, are a million and a half children who 
are born with superior brains, who are capable of the 
highest development, whose very intelligence enables them 
to discover and appreciate the relation of the individual 
to the group, and who need only a little encouragement in 
school to become whole-heartedly devoted to the social 
welfare. Korzybski has said that the World War marked 
the passage of humanity from its childhood to its man- 
hood This would mean that at last society had become 
conscious of itself and its problems. If this were true, 
we would now be grasping every opportunity to develop 
ourselves to the utmost and to attack our social problems 
with the sam.0 care, intelligence, and forethought with 
which our most intelligent people attack their own prob- 
lems And one of the fiist to be attacked would be this 
question of the adequate education of these exceptionally 
gifted children. 
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The trail has been blazed. Two of the largest school 
systems in the United States have made independently a 
ten-year experiment in segregating these children in special 
classes and giving them an enriched program. Both of 
these cities have arrived at the same conclusion: that the 
plan IS a success, that it is practicable, that results arc most 
gratifying, and that it should be the next great move in 
education. 

In view of these facts, the White House Conference 
recommended that such classes should be formed in all 
cities and that the work should be conducted on the en- 
richment plan 

The Commissioner of Education of the United States 
and the National Educational Association were urged to 
piomote this movement in every possible way. It was 
urged that all teachers in service and all persons preparing 
to teach should be made acquainted with the problems, 
with the plan and the methods, to the end that they might 
recognize the gifted child and do whatever is possible for 
him even in rural communities and isolated centers where 
it is not possible to get together enough of these chddren 
to form a special class. And the report concluded with 
the quotation, “Failure to develop the very bright to their 
very highest capacity represents waste of a kind that we 
can least afford ” 



THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIORTROBLEM 
CHILDREN 

Harry J. Baker 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 

Out of the great welter in recent years of social work, 
of visiting teachers, of psychiatrists, of psychologists, of 
sociologists aie slowly emerging and taking foim some 
fundamental facts about the nature of behavioi problems 
The analysis of causes of behavior maladjustments and the 
program of remedial, corrective, and preventive work are 
extremely complicated matters which have been left until 
pi actically the last in the entire field of handicapped chil- 
dren. Behavior pioblems are unique in that they tend to 
stimulate resistance and emotional stress m teachers, par- 
ents, and playmates, whereas teaching the blind docs not 
tend to make for blindness in others, or deafness, or mental 
backwardness, as the case may be They are distinct in 
the field of handicapped children in that the nature of 
their problem is so often legarded as merely lack of will 
power or some temporary casual factor which can be re 
moved at will, but in the case of deafness it is immediately 
granted that there is a serious and permanent handicap 
and education must be built in the face of the handicap 
rather than hoping for its lemoval Behavior problems 
are frequently felt to be a personal failure upon the part 
of the teacher, reflecting upon her teaching ability, and 
tearing down the social morale of her classioom, wheieas 
she gets no such leactlon if a child with serious vision 
defect cannot meet the standards of average children. 

When we turn to affairs outside of school there are also 
unique pioblems for behavior children The blind child 
is pitied, but not so with the child who takes toys from 
his neighboi, or teases the younger childien, or who tor- 
ments dumb animals. The older boy who becomes the 
nucleus of a gang and leads other innocent youths astray 
is not treated too considerately fay irate fathers and moth- 
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ers And the parents and siblings of any blackshcep resent 
having their own piestige openly degiaded by one of their 
own flesh and blood Tiuly it can be said that the so-called 
behavior-problem child offers some very complicated and 
emotional problems to himself, to his teacheis, to his home, 
and to his neighboihood These problems do not end 
with the passing of the adolescent youth out of school, or 
even out of the home, m fact, the problems often continue 
to increase and multiply resulting m economic and voca- 
tional inefficiency, in vagrancy, m ciime, in dangei and 
loss to society, in costs of legal and police protections, m 
untold costs in unhappiness While this may all seem to 
be a very dark picture of present conditions there is hope 
for a better day for these iinfoitunate childien since every 
one of the factors causing maladustment has been studied 
and solved in isolated segments, here and there, and the 
real nature of the entiic pioblem is known. 

THE NUMBER OF CASES AND THEIR COST 
The number of cases of behavior is n moot question, no 
one knows just how many theie are. The difficulty lies 
in that behavioi maladjustment is a matter of degiee and 
what seems to be a problem to one teacher or in one home 
does not seem to be so considered m another. But if we 
limit oiii selves to quite serious cases at least three per 
cent of the school population falls within this classification 
If the definition is extended to vciy mild cases, but whose 
potential tioubles are leally ominous, we can easily in- 
ciease the behavior quota to five or even to ten per cent 
And if there is added to this number the children who are 
negative rathei than positive and aggressive in their social 
reactions the number may easily be doubled again It is 
estimated that at least foui or five per cent of the total 
population at some time or other suffer mental and emo- 
tional upsets needing medical and psychological attention 
In the matter of cost the problem is very difficult since 
there aie many lamifications The cost of diagnostic ser- 
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vice, even on mild cases, is considerable, the costs for a 
hearing in the juvenile court or a short sentence in the 
detention home easily mount to one or two hundred doU 
lars, and the cost is often one thousand dollars per annum 
for placement at a correction farm. These actual mone- 
tary costs are only a small part of the intangible costs in 
suffering, in thwarted ambitions of youth, in sorrow to 
parents. At present we spend our money for behavioi 
problems where it does the least good, chiefly on remedial 
woik with advanced cases, rather than on the preventive 
pi o, gram in cases m the early stages where the costs would 
be relatively much less This condition is partly due to 
the appaient and obvious urgency of the serious cases and 
partly to the less obvious need of treating mild cases in 
their incipient stages. The old adage of “Locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen” applies here forcibly, 

THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR MALADJUSTMENTS 

The modern keynote in behavior problems has changed 
fiom the problem child to the problems of the child The 
child^s problems are not only his but the homers, the 
school’s, the community’s, and often the child is hopelessly 
caught in a swirl of forces quite beyond his control, whose 
outcome for him can be accurately predicted as to their 
effects upon him once they aic known and understood. 

In the report of the committee of behavior problems 
of the White House Conference,^ behavior cases were 
giouped into three classes accoiding to the major causes of 
maladjustment, the neiyous, the emotionally unstable, and 
the delinquent. Each of these types will be consideied 

Under the caption of the nervous child may be grouped 
all types of nervous or physical abnormalities which may 
lead to behavioi maladjustment. Children are included 
here whose nervous vitality is low, cases of chorea, of 
physical immaturity, of glandular disturbances, of sensory 
defects, such as impaired vision, cases of defective hear- 

^ White Koiiae Conference on Child Health and Prn Lee lion, 1910, Comnultec on Special 
Classes, Spectal Education, The Hatidicaftfiet! and the Gifted (New York The Century 
Company, 1931), pp 491-534 
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mg, of chrome illness, those suffering fiom all of the com- 
mon infectious diseases of childhood, childien who are 
crippled, and those whose general health is below par 
It IS not to be assumed that all children, much less a ma- 
jority of children, suffering in some degree from these 
disabilities are to be classified as behavior problems, but 
there is a goodly number from this general group who 
manifest behavior difficulties which may be traced to the 
physical causes. Any of these types may illustrate the 
behavioi pattern somewhat as follows: The child with 
uncorrected defective vision works under a nervous strain 
on account of his faulty vision, he becomes irritable, he 
seeks for recognition and approval through other channels, 
and approval may be pleasant to a certain extent even 
if it becomes social disapproval. Every child whose phy- 
sical condition is not corrected and whose school program 
IS not adjusted foi the happiest success is potentially a 
behavior-problem case In the findings of the White 
House Conference only one million out of ten million handi- 
capped children are receiving any special education, and 
these nine million neglected cases constitute twenty per 
cent of the forty-five million children of school age. The 
special education for handicapped children is limited to 
larger cities chiefly in the eastern and northern sections 
of the country, and even in these centers it is still very in- 
adequate to meet the leal needs The piogram of special 
education ranges from two to five times as much as for 
aveiage childien, and in periods of financial bin den this 
progiam becomes cui tailed While behavior pioblems are 
not limited to childien with neivous oi physical disabilities, 
a goodly number have some such disabilities which probably 
play some part in theii maladjustments 

The second class of cases is the emotionally tinsuble 
Conditions within the individual are the piime cause They 
may be predisposed to a weakness in the sphere of feelings 
and emotions, with a bent towaids abnormal feelings of 
hatred oi unnatiual attraction to unusual objects of affec- 
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tion In childien such manifestations are not usually con- 
sideied as advanced mental instability but When these 
factors continue and grow in their adult lives these indi- 
viduals often become mental patients Emotional conflicts 
which aveiage individuals weather without great difficulty 
conquer them These conflicts may be incited m three prin- 
cipal ways The fiist is the conflict between basic instincts 
such as fear, self-preservation, and the social mandates 
of unselfishness, desire for social approval, and kindled 
topics; the second is the conflict at adolescence between 
remaining as a child within the physical and mental pro- 
tection of the home and the drive for independence, which 
IS noimal at this peiiod; the third conflict may come at 
any time and it is the conflict between reality and phan- 
tasy, between having a used Ford and dreaming of a new 
Lincoln, and finally becoming so engrossed that the patient 
can no longer distinguish between fact and imagination 
These thiee kinds of conflicts are particulaily troublesome 
to those whose emotional maturity is below the expected 
aveiage To a certain extent the conflicts which arise 
among the fust class of causes — the physical and nervous 
causes — may cairy an emotional tone which tends to place 
the individual in the second class as well as in the first. 

The thud general class of causes of behavior maLid- 
justment is delinquency Under this heading are listed 
the gieat variety of social factors, factors arising outside 
of the individiml himself, but working within him and 
upon him in many undesirable ways. Here is to be found 
the broken home, the ovei indulgent paients, the jealousy 
of younger children, the influence of the bad gang, the 
effect of an education not suited to the mental and physical 
needs of the child. It is very difficult to gather accurate 
and adequate data on the causes of behavior maladjust- 
ment but the great number of factors operating in this 
third field makes it seem probable that fully one half or 
more of the total of behavior cases arise in this group. 
Here is a fruitful field of endeavor for those reformers 
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who place all tUeir faith in what environment is able to 
do. The child who is easily lead falls under the influence 
of undesiiable factors and his path to delinquency is bioad 
and the down giade is easy to follow. These factors 
operate moie commonly in undesiiable homes of( poor 
social status found near the business and manufacturing 
districts, neai docks and railroads, where the home itself 
offeis less of a woithy nature and the street offers many 
more chances foi gangs There is a lack of feeling of 
owneiship, and this district is inhabited by parents who 
aie dinging to old-woild traditions and language from 
which their own children are withdrawing and revolting. 
Whenevei a location map is prepared of the active cases 
of juvenile delinquency in any large city such a map is 
almost identical to that of all other large cities, after al- 
lowance IS made for varying geographical foimation. In 
all cities there is also a scattering of cases throughout the 
entire area which represents the occasional individual case 
probably falling within the fiist two classes of causes 

DESIRABLE PROGRAMS 

There are at least three avenues of approach to the 
solution of the problems of behavior children : the school, 
the home, the community. The school has a definite re- 
sponsibility for all cases of handicapped children, whether 
the handicap be physical, mental, or emotional. At pres- 
ent not more than ten per cent of all handicapped children 
are leccivmg the special education suited to the abilities 
and to the minimizing of their disabilities. The schools 
need moie public support to put an adequate piogram into 
effect for all under-privileged children, since the costs are 
greater than for average children. Not only must pro- 
vision be made for the definitely handicapped children but 
for those who deviate slightly fiom the average, such as 
children who are mentally slow. It is among dull children 
that the greatest amount of delinquency is found. The 
schools aie well aware that the retarded child who finds 
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the school program too difficult, the child who fads fre- 
quently, who becomes a repeater and overage for his grade, 
who eventually leaves school with a pitiful educational 
record does not have the most wholesome and optimistic 
attitude towards life’s problems. In the past five years 
seveial publications have appeared dealing with this piob- 
lem In the program for average children the problem of 
mental hygiene in the daily classroom procedure is receiving 
more attention. The modern educational program is at- 
tempting to educate not only in the three R’s but m the 
social contacts of the auditorium and play activities of the 
gymnasium. The school program is limited by lacking 
finances rather than in not knowing what should be done. 

The problems of the home are being approached more 
vigorously than ever before as shown by the increase in 
the parent-teacher movement, in the child-study clubs, in 
the number of periodicals devoted to childhood, in the 
child talks in daily newspapers and by radio. These efforts 
are very beneficial as far as they go and they reach a 
large number of cultured and intelligent homes, but they 
do not, as yet, often touch the homes m which there is the 
greatest need Frequently we hear that a certain talk to 
parents was fine, but that the people who most needed to 
benefit did not hear it. There is a practical difficulty in 
dealing with parents of problem children arising from the 
degree or seriousness of the situation. The most con- 
structive work can be done when problems have not yet 
arisen or when they are still in the caily stages, but in this 
period parents are not particularly concerned or alarmed 
But aftei the case has reached a setious crisis there is 
usually much moie parental concern and cooperation with 
the agencies which deal with their problems. 

The problems of the home will not be solved within a 
shoit peiiod, much less in one or two generations Wit- 
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ness the fact that there are at least 200,000 infants born 
out of wedlock annually, that an equal number of children 
get into the hands of the juvenile courts annually, that 
each year 500,000 adults are sentenced to penal institu- 
tions and many of these are parents of children who must 
face the taunts and jibes of their playmates and the in- 
difference or antagonism of their neighbors. However, 
there is hope even in these situations since the happiness 
of children in their homes, fortunately, is not merely corre- 
lated with high intelligence and culture, in fact, in some of 
the most impoverished homes, socially, mentally, and eco- 
nomically, we sometimes find a healthy emotional attitude 
and understanding between parents and children, although 
it may be on a very ciude and elementary level It is most 
unfortunate that mental neglect and emotional maladjust- 
ments — factois causing much of our delinquency — can sel- 
dom be preferred as court charges against inadequate 
parents, whereas corporal punishment and physical neglect 
have much greater esteem in the eyes of the law. 

The third avenue deals with the agencies of the com- 
munity outside of the home and the school which influence 
the life of the child. It has already been noted that the 
greatest areas of acute delinquency arise in the neighbor- 
hood of business and manufacturing centers, and it is in 
these places that the least is being afforded at either public 
or private expense to offset the undesirable trends. The 
residents of the so-called better sections take pride m their 
local church and in their neighboihood association, they 
are less concerned and are often unaware that their tax 
bills go to balance the budget in other districts where the 
public expense of crime and delinquency mounts to appal- 
ling figures. One sometimes questions the wisdom of 
spending millions of dollars, public or private charity, even 
in times of prosperity for families who make no attempt 
to secure employment or to change their living conditions 
even when under the supervision of some social agency. 
Again it should be noted that in isolated centers, here and 
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there, recreation programs, neighborhood houses, and 
community leaders have brought about remarkable changes, 
and this is a hopeful indication of what could be done 
on a larger scale The activities of such organizations 
as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Reserves are to be highly 
commended, but all of them are dealing with isolated frag- 
ments of a large problem, and what is every one’s business 
is no one's business when it comes to considering the situ- 
ation in its entirety. There is needed a vigorous leader- 
ship and coordination of all of the social agencies sur- 
veying all of the needs and assigning them to suitable 
agencies now existing or to be created to meet these specific 
problems. There is no inherently mysterious problem 
which has not been solved, except that of finding out how 
to evolve a more understanding and comprehensive pro- 
gram and put it into operation on a large scale. 

CONCLUSION 

There is a place and there will continue to be a place 
for the individual diagnostician dealing with the problem 
of the individual case of the individual family.. It is 
partly by presenting thousands of such cases that a picture 
of the total problem of behavior children can be painted 
It is also part of the program for the sociologist to study 
community or group problems There should be no rivalry 
or misunderstanding between the individual or the group 
method of approach, each should supplement and assist the 
other, neither alone can solve the problems of delinquency. 
Enough data have been gathered and interpieted so that 
the problems of individual or group delinquency are well 
known. The next step Is to make this information aiticu- 
late and to tianslate it into constructive action for the pre- 
vention of behavior problems m children. Up to the pres- 
ent the mere diagnosis of the situation has been interesting 
but has not materially lessened the number of cases The 
hope lies in putting what is already known into practice on 
a large enough scale to meet the entire situation. 



ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Lewis A. Wilson 

“For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or others 
wise physically handicapped, and -for the 'child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures as will early discovei 
and diagnose his handicap, provide caie and treatment, and 
so train him that he may become an asset to society lather 
than a liability. Expenses of these sei vices should be borne 
publicly wheie they cannot be piivately met,” 

The above paiagiaph fiom the Children's Charter, 
issued by the White House Confeience on Child Health 
and Piotection, not only indicates the groups of childicn 
who are in need of special educational treatment but also 
enumerates some of the other services essential to theii 
welfaie Special classes or other special educational ser- 
vices aie only a part of a carefully coordinated program 
of health, educational, and social service which must be 
provided if these handicapped children are to be adequately 
seived. No one agency can supply all of the services 
needed. School admmistratois, responsible for the special 
educational seivices of these children, should secure the 
help and cooperation of all community agencies in the 
development of the program 

There are many difficult administiative problems to be 
overcome m pioviding adequate educational seivices for 
the physically and mentally handicapped children and many 
special gioups to be seived Theie are tens of thousands 
of childien so seiiously crippled that they not only need 
special educational treatment but must also be provided 
with transportation, physiotheiapy treatments, and, in 
some cases, with artificial appliances Many of these 
children are home-bound and in need of home teaching or 
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special institutional care. Other thousands of children are 
found with physical defects so serious as to require special 
class training to conserve their vision and ensure their 
general education. The hard-of-hearing, the cardiac, the 
tubercular, the blind, the deaf, and those with speech de- 
fects add tens of thousands to the vast army of physically 
handicapped children. In addition, there are thousands 
of mentally handicapped childien who are in need of special 
class training The proper education of these children is 
a joint responsibility of the State and local communities. 

The numbei of physically handicapped children in the 
United States is so large that it constitutes one of our 
major educational problems. In each State the number 
is also sufficiently large to warrant immediate action in 
providing the special services necessary to meet adequately 
the educational needs of these children The most diffi- 
cult administrative problem, however, is m providing 
special educational opportunities for the handicapped chil- 
dren living in the rural communities In the larger urban 
centers there are usually sufficiently large numbers of chil- 
dren in each handicapped group to warrant the develop- 
ment of special class services The urban centers usually 
have the wealth and other resources necessary to develop 
the work properly. On the other hand, the problem in the 
villages and rural districts is most baffling. There, the 
numbers of children in each handicapped group are so small 
that it is not possible to provide special-class services for 
them. Moreover, the financial resources of many of the 
rural communities are too limited to provide many of the 
special services needed. However, a considerable per- 
centage of the handicapped children reside in village and 
rural districts. New types of organization must be pro- 
vided If these children are to secure special educational 
opportunities. 

As a result of the findings of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, we realize, as nevei 
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before, that the magnitude and complexity of the problem 
makes it impossible for any one agency, either private or 
public, to supply the necessary services. Among the 
major services to be piovided aie: 

1 A health service to ensure competent and specialized medical 
care and treatment whidi is absolutely indispensable to tl>c health 
of physically handicapped children. 

2. A well-organized program of general education, guidance, 
vocational training, and placement for all children who cannot 
profit by tile educational program provided for normal children. 

3 A social service that will help them in solving their many 
ballling problems. 

I Wish to make a special appeal for a coordinated pro- 
giam of service for all handicapped children. Generally 
speaking, no one .group has physical handicaps greater than 
another. The child who is partially blind is just as seri- 
ously handicapped as the child with paralyzed legs, the 
child who is partially deaf is as greatly handicapped as the 
one with crippled arms; while the cardiac or tubercular 
child may be carrying a burden as great as that of any 
of the others. All of these children must have special 
help if they aie to make the most of their lives The major 
administiative problems to be solved in providing ade- 
quate educational services for these children are as follows . 

1. An accurate census of all handicapped childien. It 
is obvious that a census of them is necessary if adequate 
physical care and educational services are to be given 
them. It IS equally important to have the names of all chil- 
dren of preschool age in older that the physical and cor- 
rective work for the physically handicapped may be under- 
taken, and completed if possible, before the child enters 
school The census would show the numbers in need of 
special class service, physical care, artificial appliances, 
transportation, institutional care, and home teaching, but 
it Is just as important to know the number of partially 
seeing children who are in need of special-class services 
as it is to have a record of crippled children in need of 
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similar services. Every State should have a law requiring 
an annual census of every physically handicapped child 
from birth to eighteen years of age. Until we develop 
such a practice we shall never know how many of these 
children there are or where they live. The general state- 
ment that one child out of three hundred is physically 
handicapped is meaningless until we have its name, and 
know where it lives, and determine its physical and edu- 
cational needs. That is the starting point of all effective 
work 

2 An adequate program of physical care for ail phy- 
sically handicapped children whose parents cannot afford 
to provide the necessary services. All that we can hope 
to do for many of these physically handicapped children 
depends upon theii receiving proper corrective care and 
treatment. At the present time these services are un- 
evenly distributed. A child living in a large center can 
find competent medical service and, If its parents are un- 
able to pay for it, the service Is usually available at free 
clinics. On the other hand, a child living in certain rural 
areas cannot find adequate service available within a hun- 
dred miles of Its home Ceitain groups of physically 
handicapped children are given preferential treatment un- 
der the legal provisions of many States. Others are 
entirely neglected. Why should one child who is physically 
handicapped fail to secure coirective treatment when an- 
other IS adequately cared for^ 

3. The development of adequate educational services. 
A considerable percentage of all handicapped children is 
in need of special-class opportunities. Others need trans- 
poitation and still others home teaching The develop- 
ment of adequate piograms of guidance, vocational train- 
ing, and placement are also equally essential for these 
children Ttaining for economic citizenship is of major 
impoitance to the handicapped child. This training must 
be so planned that it takes into consideration not only the 
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handicap of the individual but also the particular aptitudes 
and abilities which may be capitalized in the training 
piogram. 

4. Adequate financial aid in developing State programs 
for the education of the handicapped. A careful study of 
the practices in the vaiious States indicates the wide vari- 
ation of the methods used for financing programs designed 
to provide educational opportunities for the handicapped 
children The development of complete special educa- 
tional semces is dependent, to a large degree, upon ade- 
quate financing. To what extent is the State responsible 
for the providing of the necessary services? It will be 
impossible to develop m the various States, particularly 
in the rural communities, adequate educational services 
for the handicapped children, unless liberal State aid is 
given for it. 

5. Advisory councils for the handicapped, There are 
in evei 7 State and m every community many agencies in- 
terested in one or more groups of the handicapped chil- 
dren These organizations can become one of the greatest 
forces in the development of State or local programs if 
their efforts aie combined and coordinated Such a coun- 
cil would serve as a clearing house of information for 
physically handicapped groups. 

6 Teacher training The success of the special-class 
services piovided by the State or local communities will 
depend, in a large measure, upon the training and expeii- 
cnce of the teacheis selected for the work. Every State 
should set up minimum standards for the certification of 
teacheis of special classes Only teachers with excellent 
experience and special preparation should be permitted 
to teach them. Special-class teaching is always more diffi- 
cult than the teaching of normal children 

In order to develop properly a State program of edu- 
cation for the handicapped, provision must be made for 
the tiaining of teachers In some States, where the num- 
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bers of handicapped children in any one group are so small 
that only a few teachcts are needed, the State can arrange 
to have the special teacher-training work provided by some 
of the larger institutions that are adequately equipped to 
do It. In other States, where considerable numbers of 
special-class teachers are employed, the State should as- 
sume the direct responsibility for this training. 

7. Leadership and supervision. The development of 
a carefully coordinated program of special educational 
services for the physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren requires unusually competent leadership. It is one 
of the great undeveloped fields in American education 
The program presents many difficult administrative prob- 
lems in connection with the financing and development 
of the many unusual services which are essential. Further- 
more, it IS very desirable to have the active and coordi- 
nated cooperation of the large number of organiaations 
in any State — social, medical, civic, welfare, health, ser- 
vice, and fraternal, that are interested in the physical care, 
education, and general welfare of the handicapped chil- 
dren. Many of these organizations are in a position to 
offer financial assistance as well as specialized services in 
the development of the program. The extent to which a 
State or community meets this baffling problem will be 
dependent, to a large measure, upon the competency of the 
leadership provided. Many large cities are also in a 
position to employ persons unusually well qualified to ad- 
minister the work. 

It is also necessary for the State, as well as the larger 
centers of population, to provide adequate Isupervlsory 
service. The supervisors are in a position to render a 
very dir.ect service to the teachers of handicapped children,. 
Many of these teachers are employed in communities 
where no special supervisory service is available In many 
cases, too, there are no other special-class teachers in the 
community. The supervisory service provided for these 
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special classes should be just as direct and frequent as that 
tound in. the elementary or secondary schools. Frequently, 
there is apt to be a feeling on the part of a teacher that 
a special class is not essentially a part of the regular school 
system. Whenever special provisions are necessary for 
any group of these children, the details should be care- 
fully planned in advance, in order to ensure a reasonable 
coordination of the special-class work with that of the 
regular school. Adequate supervisory service should also 
be provided to ensure the proper development of the 
program. 

Commendable progress has been made during recent 
years in providing educational opportunities for handi- 
capped children. Special facilities have been given m 
most States for the education of the deaf and blind Many 
of them have provided special classes for the mentally 
handicapped. During the past bve or six years a few 
States have enacted laws for the physical care and edu- 
cation of the ciippled children. Many progressive com- 
munities have organized special classes for children with 
serious eye or hearing defects. The organization of many 
of these special activities, however, has been due to the 
active leadership of lay groups or organizations inter- 
ested in the education and general welfare of some group 
of handicapped children. As a result, very few States have 
a carefully coordinated program of education for all groups 
of handicapped children It is time, therefore, for the 
school administrators to assume an active leadership in 
providing for a coordinated program of education for all 
of these children The future citizenship and economic 
independence of tens of thousands of people depends, to a 
considerable extent, upon our ability to help them phy- 
sically, educationally, and vocationally. 



REjSEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, Us readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles and^ where possible, descriptions of current re- 
search projects now in process tn educational sociology and also those 
Projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed 

PHILADELPBIIA TRUANCY STUDY 

The Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic is conducting 
an interesting study of truancy under the diiection of Eve- 
lyn Alpern, M.D. The cases studied are cases ref ei red 
to this clinic in which truancy is a problem, not necessaiily 
the only problem involved or the problem for which the 
case was referred to the clinic. 

The study of truancy in this clinic is being done from 
these viewpoints: 1. An attempt is being made to study 
the psychological factors in truancy with a view to co- 
ordinating them with the sociological and emotional factors 
involved in the same cases. For the psychological study 
an analysis is being made of the tests given these children 
in the clinic — intelligence tests, educational achievement 
and diagnostic tests, mechanical and vocational tests. It 
is hoped that an analysis of these tests, on the basis of 
the abilities involved in performing them, correlated with 
all the test results, mental age, and school achievement, will 
reveal certain specific abilities or disabilities which, hitheito 
unrecognized or unguided, have been causal or contribu- 
tory factors in truancy 

As a preliminary the clinic is interested m studying the 
lelationship, in a geneial way, of I Q , mental age, educa- 
tional age, and grade placement to truancy, by means of 
frequency distributions of each of these factors and indi- 
vidual pi o files. 

2 Sixty unselected cases of children in whom truancy 
is a problem are being studied fiom the standpoint of 
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family background, especially educational, economic and 
social status of parents, including attitude of parents to- 
wards school and education, m an attempt to determine 
whether any causative factors of truancy may arise heie 
Also the school histoiy of the child and the child’s attitude 
to school, home, siblings, and tiuancy aie being studied 
in an attempt to find whether any classification of the type 
of child who plays truant may be determined Some 
evaluation of results of psychiatric treatment will be in- 
cluded 

3 Also the attitude of parents towards the child who 
plays truant is being studied Is there any fundamental 
attitude of the parent towards the child which may be a 
factor in causing the child to develop this type of behavior? 

As a result of the observations the clinic has been able 
to make to date, it has been found that making an evalua- 
tion of any causative factors involved m tiuancy will require 
an intensive psychiatric study of a small number of cases 
to deteimine what some of the basic mechanisms involved 
in the development of this behavior may be. The clinic 
will attempt to deteimine what reactions in individual chil- 
dien may lesult in tiuancy and may possibly then be able 
to diaw generalizations from this study as to what some 
of the leasons are why a child may be a truant and what 
some of the needs of the child are that such behavior 
satisfies From an undei standing of these factors, a them- 
peutic approach to the problem may be evolved The 
clinic IS now planning to take on intensive psychiatric 
study of individual cases in which truancy is a problem 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO THE PROBLEM OP 

LEISURE 

This study is being made by the National Reel cation 
Association, under the diiection of Eugene T Lies, who 
for many years, prior to the Woild War, dealt with the 
many and vaiied social problems which arise in the field 
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of family social work. Since the war Mr. Lies has been 
the social representative and lecturer for the National 
Recreation Association. 

There are four major divisions to the present study 
training for leisure ; relation of schools to the afterschool 
time of children , relation of schools to the summer vaca- 
tion period, and the use of school facilities by the com- 
munity Forty to fifty school systems, large and small, 
and in different kinds of communities scattered throughout 
the country, are being personally visited by Mr, Lies. 
Some eighteen hundred other cities with a population of 
five thousand and upward are being dealt with by mail. 
The period of the study will cover about two years, in- 
cluding the time for compilation and writing of the report. 

The National Education Association is much interested 
in, the study and several of its officials have been helpful 
with suggestions. A visit to a city means interviews with 
the superintendent of schools, possibly some assistant 
superintendents, also with heads of departments in which 
the study is interested, the gathering and assimilation of 
printed and typed material bearing on the subject, and 
visitation of some of the local schools. An elaborate 
schedule is used and filled out on these visits. 

It Is hoped that the study may be of help finally to school 
authorities, recreation workers, and to organizations which 
are or ought to be interested in school progress, as well 
as to the National Recreation Association itself as a basis 
for still larger service along various lines than it is at 
present rendering. 
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Spectatontis, by Jay B Nash. New York, J. H. Sears 
and Company, Inc., 1932, 284 pages 

In 1921, Professor Robert E Park: used the term "spcctatoritis” to 
characterize those deplorable American leisurc-timc practices which 
Professor Nash now so vigorously attacks "Can America be trusted 
with leisure?” he asks. And Iiis answer is perhaps best presented in 
the graphic title of his book — Spectatontis This book clearly explains 
that spectator itis is the result of social lag — technical advancement has 
provided time and freedom for leisure, but leisure-time practices Iiavc 
not kept step with this new freedom. 

Remakets of Mankind, by Carleton Washburne. New 
York The John Day Company, 1932, 339 pages 

Washburnc’s latest study is the result of a trip around this ailing 
world While en route he put a list of questions bearing on education 
to some of the wo-rld’s well-known tilustnsstmos These questions 
were general enough to permit almost any sort of an answer The 
very nature of the questions has made Washburne’s opus, despite its 
bulk, a mass of glittering generalities, often contradictory and some- 
times meaningless. 

Educational Yearbook 1930, edited by 1 A, Kandel. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931, xiv4’544 pages 

The subtitle of this volume is “The Expansion of Secondary Edu- 
cation/^ It IS in fact much more, including as it does in many in- 
stances much additional tliougb related data. The countries discussed 
are the Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, South 
Africa, Sweden, and the United States The book is fundamentally a 
reference work and as such its value is beyond question 

Umvefstty Traimng for the National Service Proceedings 
of a Conference held at the University of Minnesota, 
July 14 to 17, 1931. Minneapolis University of 
Minnesota Press, 1932, viii+32S pages 

This volume represents the first attempt on the part of the universi- 
ties and the Federal Government to study cooperatively what may be 
done to place before college and university students the types of posi- 
tions availaWe and the nature of the traunng required for 
for these positions in governmental service It is a valuable study 
presenting much carefully prepared information Unquestionably such 
a volume opens up both to the universities and their students many new 
fields of opportunity 
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College Prolongs Infancy, by Horace- M Kallen New 
Yoik: The John Day Company, 1932, 28 pages. 

This IS one of a scries of pamphlets being published by this company 
and dealing with questions of notable current interest The author 
severely arraigns the college for false methods and false ideals m deal- 
ing with Its students Instead of college being a preparation for life 
it tends, according to the writer, to arrest development and prolong 
the period of helplessness. Very forcibly written and well worth reading, 

Education tn Hungary, by Julius Kornis New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Universityj 1932, 288 
pages 

The author of this volume is Dr Julius Kornis, a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament and at one time Undersecretary of State in the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and, in addition, professor of philosophy 
in the University of Budapest What he presents m this study is 
excellent and well written, and gives a vivid picture of modern educa- 
tion m that restless land of the Magyars 

The Educational Crists in Sweden, by Christina Bogo- 
slovsky New York'. Columbiii University Press, 
1932, xiv+301 pages. 

This volume is a study in comparative education, and as such it is 
a first-rate and valuable contribution to a field of modern education 
which, I regret to report, is receiving all too meager attention in this 
Republic The book is a careful, systematic, and well-documented 
study The bibliography is a masterpiece 

The Dark Places tn Education, by Willi Sciiohaus, 
translated by Mary Chadwick New York* Henry 
Holt and Company, 1932, 351 pages. 

This hook, which in the original is known by the title Schatten tiher 
der Schnle was written in German m 1930 by a well-known Swiss 
The fact that it required only two years to be made available for the 
American reader is significant Briefly, as the title indicates, the book 
throws Its lenses over the shadier practices of education These are 
not the gaudy imaginings of an overstimulated pedagogic brain, but 
actual and genuine cases called to the attention of the author. Dr 
Schohaus It is a new way of treating the ho'ary question, “AVhat 
ails our schools^’* 

Student SefpSuppoi t at the University of Minnesota, by 
James G Umstattd Minneapolis Unlveisity of 
Minnesota Press, 1932, 20S pages 
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Student self-support during years of college attendance has long 
been a troublesome problem for both college and student Data were 
secured^ by means of questionnaires, from S|676 of the 8,675 regularly 
enrolled students at the University of Minnesota in May 1929 Tabu- 
lations comprise 67 tables covering such topics as Relationship Between 
Earnings and Economic Need, Extent and Nature of Self-Support, 
The Effects of Student Self-Support, and Attitudes of Students Toward 
Self-Support Suggestions for the improvement of local employment 
procedure were made and a wide range of educational, social, and 
economic problems were cited as demanding attention 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

American Business LeaderSs by F W Joslyn and C. S Taussig New 
York The Macmillan Company 

Anglo-Gennan Imperialism in South AfncCj tSSO-1900j by Raymond 
Wiiltcr Bixlcr Baltimore. Warwick and York, Inc 
Character tn Human Relations, by Hugh Hartshornc New York 
Charles Senbner^s Sons 

Farewell to Refornij by John Chamberlain. New York Horace 
Livenght 

Psychiatry tn Educafioti, by V. V Anderson New York Harper 
and Brothers. 

Research Barriers m the South, by Wilson Gee New York: The 
Century Company 
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EDITORIAL 


The unsettled condition in education, both in the matter 
of financing the unusual educational piogiam in times of 
social chaos and the problem of adjusting our instniction 
to the needs of young people in times of such extraoidmary 
disturbance, has led The journal of Educational 
Sociology to center its efforts upon several of the more 
vital problems which educators are facing at the present 
time, with the object of providing mateiial and discussions 
not found elsewhere and also of helping those concerned 
with the problem of education, to meet the emergencies of 
the present. 

The readers are already familiar with the special num- 
bers presented during the current year. Commencing with 
the Apiil issue we have an unbroken series of special num- 
bers extending to May 1934 and including the following; 


April 1933 
May 1933 

September 1933 

October 1933 
November 1933 
December 1933 
January 1934 
February 1934 


Juvenile Delinquency and Education 
Educational Sociology and Educational Psy- 
chology 

The Introductory Course in Sociology in Col- 
leges and Universities 
Educational Values 
Negro Education 
Character Education 
The Curriculum 
Child Guidance 


Copyright, 1933. by The Journal of Educational Sociology .Tneorp rated 
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March 1934 Vocational Education 

April 1934 Social Backgrounds and Iniormal Education 

May 1934 Education for Social Reconstruction 

The reader will see that these topics cover the most vital 
questions confronting the educatoi in the program of edu- 
cational reconstruction These numbers are prepared 
under the chairmanship of the most outstanding educators 
throughout the country and include contributors who are 
specialists In their fields covering the entire United States. 
It IS gratifying to the editors to be able to piesent a pro- 
gram of such merit at the present time 


The sociologist and educator are under obligation for an 
unusual reseaich prepared by the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends and particularly for the 
valuable contribution of Dr, Judd as author of the chapter 
on education under the heading “Problems Resulting from 
Rapid Expansion of Education.” Dr Judd discusses the 
effect of criticism on our educational system and observes 
that “many of these problems can be solved only through 
experimentation which in some cases involves the compro- 
mise or even drastic Invasion of vested interests and deep- 
seated prejudices.” This careful analysis of current prob- 
lems and proposals of methods for their solution represents 
a distinct contribution to the discussion of educational prob- 
lems in this period of reconstruction. 



THE SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 

James W. Woodard 

This paper is only informally inductive in nature A 
few case studies aie briefly referred to, but nothing in 
paiticiilar is claimed, except a possible suggestiveness for 
further study, and the water would be last to claim that 
the probable mechanisms mentioned are the only ones in- 
volved. 

Foimalized learning is not simply a psychological pro- 
cess; It Is also a sociological process It is not “learning,” 
but “teaching and learning “ 

Experimental and statistical studies have been made of 
the influence of rivalry, of status towards, and of working 
in groups as these adect learning. It is scaitely necessary 
to point out that these are sociological factors in learning, 
but we shall confine ourselves here to sociological factors 
which have not usually been emphasized. 

The family patterns themselves cany over into the school 
group. The teacher, especially in primary- and secondary- 
school levels where one of them receives piactically all of 
the brunt of the contact, is too Important a person not to 
count emotionally. He and the school group come largely to 
piovide the play group, to displace minister and church, 
and in a measure to offset the family, Certain it is that 
to the child of five or six in kindergarten or the beginning 
years of primary school the teacher embodies the thereto- 
fore parental functions of being the final arbiter of dis- 
putes, the utteily believed-in source for guidance, the dis- 
penser of petty and jealousy-piovoking discriminations, the 
dread wielder of discipline, the gentle encourager, the 
admirer who holds up one’s accomplishments to others, 
and even the tender consoler So great a “superposition 
of images” results in a displacement of those aftectional 
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impulses to the teacher and in a duplication of those de- 
pendence aspects, which earlier characterized the relation- 
ship to the parents. Thus the teacher is apt to become a 
mother substitute, a father substitute, or a condensation 
of both, with all the ambivalence of love and hate, of 
affection and rebellion which that implies. 

Such transference to the teacher, rightly used, is by way 
of an early important other-than-family-member focusing, 
a stage in the liberation of the love life and the ego stri- 
vings from the too close bonds of love and dependence 
within the family These bonds, unless the liberation is 
sooner or later made, may prevent the ability to consum- 
mate that complete emotional outgo to some person of the 
opposite sex requisite for normal love and stable marriage 
And (more important relative to “learning”) they may 
jeopardize the development of the person’s ability to stand 
on his own feet, especially when the dependence element is 
imposed upon to carry the burden of a rote-learning method 
unduly long, as is much done in our mass education in order 
to ease the task of school administration. 

If the teacher’s contacts are too affectional or too re- 
pressive, the teacher may get, in addition to the overreac- 
tion occasioned by the relationship of the child to himself, 
displacement of the pent-up love or hate towards the 
parent. The one example is the “crush” or “pet” so com- 
monly observable In the elementary and secondary grades, 
the other is the utterly incorrigible pupil who neither be- 
haves nor learns effectively. 

There is the possibility that a person who leaves the 
family a latent rebel may leave successively kindergarten, 
elementary, and secondary schools with his rebel role more 
and more deeply imbedded. Such failure of teaching and 
learning produces, at best, an intellectual rebel whose emo- 
tional independence means a failure to absorb (to learn) 
the extant knowledge in his field before parading his own 
fallacious (because so Independently arrived at) idea sys- 
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terns At the worst, it produces a prospect for criminality 
or fanaticism. 

There is, also, the opposite possibility where even a 
necessary individuation is not attained, where dependence 
persists, and the love strivings fail of their normal develop- 
ment At its woist, the “crush,” if intense and towards a 
teacher of the same sex, may be the prelimmaiy of a homo- 
sexual trend later to develop. At best, this prolonged de- 
pendence may produce the pel son who has never learned 
leally to stand on his own feet, in his behavior so thoioiighly 
molded and conformed as not to be able to shift attitudes 
and values and to analyze out his subjectivated mores even 
when changed conditions urgently demand readjustment; 
and on the intellectual side, the scholai rather than the 
student, the lote learner of facts and theoiies, the quotei 
whose intellectual stock in trade is a nicely documented 
array of what other people think out. 

We are only making the point that learning, since 
it involves this whole relational set-up, is a sociological pro- 
cess as well as a psychological one First, general char- 
acteristics of independence of thought, intellectual depen- 
dence, even obstinate resistance to suggestions — and resul- 
ting plasticity, gullible tractability, initiative in analyzing 
and synthesizing material (and the lack of it as reflected m 
habits of rate memorizing and tabulating) — these have a 
gieat deal to do with the actual learning that a person 
does. Among any others, e.g., native ability, there are 
sociological factors involved in the explanation We shall 
presently see that this is especially true when dealing with 
emotionalized material. Second, while we have tradition- 
ally examined how the teacher’s personality and methods, 
how the texts and couise contents have affected the learning 
by the pupil of the subject matter of the course, these, as 
stimuli, have meantime occasioned quite different responses 
which have escaped us. The student has “learned,” in a 
strictly psychological sense from the apparatus for learning 
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which we have set up, many deeply resonant items not dis- 
cussed m the formal treatises on education and learningl 
So much for formal learning. If we take learning 
through the whole span of a person's life, our discussion 
has Its implications for philosophy and epistemology as 
well One could point to numbers of men prominent in 
diverse fields of learning who took their training under 
one of the great minds in the field two or three decades 
ago and to whom their mentor’s teachings apparently be- 
came the completely satisfying guidance of the word-from- 
the-father image, clung to in its entirety as are the words 
of a master to his disciples, not one jot or tittle changed 
to the last m the face of innumerable and fundamental 
changes going on all around them. Indeed, the master- 
disciple lelationship, with its fervor m acceptance of a 
teaching, warrants citation in its own light 

One could also point to other social-situational factors; 
e.g , personal alienations and status livalnes which have 
seiwcd as starting points for rival theories and systems 
and have led to “blind spots” in one theoust to cogent 
considerations which happen to emanate from a Source 
which is personally unacceptable to him. Perhaps this is 
most in evidence in the psychoanalytic field, due to the 
emotionalized nature of the material. The branching off 
of Adlerian psychology from that of Freud and the failure 
up to the present of either of them to synthesize the cogent 
points of each into a balanced whole is a case in point 
While there can be no doubt that Adler’s different con- 
ception of human nature arose in part because he himself 
was differently constituted from his mentor, Freud, and 
hence had insight into a diffeient psychological world than 
did the latter, neither can there be any doubt that it arose 
m part and emphasized its divergence very laigely m teims 
of the social interaction of teacher and pupil. Before so 
august a body as the Psychoanalytic Society itself, Adler, 
much to the embarrassment of his rebelliously rejected 
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mentor, no doubt, astounded his audience by turning to 
Freud and saying, ‘^Do you believe it is such a great 
pleasure foi me to stand in your shadow all my life?’* 
thereby betraying the pupihteacher relationship as at least 
one half-consciously recognized reason for theoretic diver- 
gence ^ 

Who cannot pick some one of his colleagues whose 
instantaneous rejection of a rival school of thought can 
be read fairly easily in terms of the rivalry of the school 
as much as in terms of the thought? For example, be- 
haviorism as opposed to structuralism, the scorching blasts 
of McDougall and Berman at both camps, and Robin- 
son’s satinzation of the Gestaltists as a ‘‘little German 
band One who has talked with a few of the prominent 
figures knows the intrusion of the same intense emotional- 
ization between the extreme diffusionists and the othei 
cultural anthropologists, No less, academic psychology 
and psychoanalysis; entelechy and vitalism as opposed to 
mechanism m biology, rural and urban sociology; quan- 
titative and nonquantitative methodologies in social science; 
and logicians who dismiss Pearson with a gesture. True, 
many factors other than and many very indirect expressions 
of the factors we are directly discussing have in these latter 
cases intruded themselves. But if we have here left the 
clear-cut teacher-pupil relationships of formalized learning, 
we have not left those of would-be mentor to lefuse-to-be 
follower m the broader connotations of the learning process 
and we have not left sociological factors of learning. 

Thus we see that, as Ranke has maintained, psycho- 
analysis has implications for epistemology in the conception 
of truth and of idea systems How much more so have 
both psychoanalysis and sociology when we consider the 
diffusion, acceptance or rejection, and the distortion of such 
idea systems Together, the foregoing comprise all human 
learning shoit of the purely motor Furthei study but 

’C^ Francis Cecil Sumner, *'Pflychoanalysia of Freud and Adler," PtdQiogtcat Simxnory 

XXIX, pp 119 168 
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increases the tangentiahty of the “learning” of a Lathrop 
Stoddard, possibly of an Eliot Smith. How necessary, 
then, IS a thorough self-understanding on the part of the 
educators themselves if education is completely to replace 
the old and false by the new and proved. 

The teacher’s personality and the type of administration 
are therefore veiy important in these largely unrecognized 
aspects of teaching and learning and have not to date been 
carefully studied in that connection The writer once 
gathered case material on all the teachers in a single school 
m a large city. Of ten persons on the staff at least eight 
were themselves personality problems. A veiy brief and 
untechnical condensation of these cases follows. (These 
weic not patients and no attempt at adjustment was made.) 

Case A. Ctrl, 26 Family slave. Intellectually depen- 
dent and emotionally fixated on father; highly ambivalent 
attitude towards mother Poor health. Maladjusted since 
childhood, highly religious and gioup mores highly sub- 
jectivated At 23, was seduced by the first person who had 
ever tried. Intense conflict precipitated in terms of love 
for the man and contravalent hate and guilt arising from 
the subjectivated parental and religious mores and the 
father fixation Lost weight, worried, and developed 
hysterical overreactions, excessive and foolish laughter, etc. 
Cut herself off (as a “fallen woman” in her own eyes) 
almost entirely from church identifications, theretofore, 
next to her family, her most meaningful contacts. These 
tiaits still persist. Lives in (escapes into) an unreal, highly 
idealized world. Is “off the men,” who are “all alike,” 
but remains essentially mistress to her seducer Is 
“psychic,” with premonitory inklings, good and bad. Overt 
anal and oral perversion. Compensates by idealizedly 
tender handling of children pupils, spoiling them, occasion- 
ally irrationally cross with them. 

Case B Girl, 25. Jewish. Excessive ego drives and 
compensations for racial status, economic position, meager 
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personal presentability, and meager ability. Pathological 
lUr; e.g., related her engagement to recent university grad- 
uate, football star, business success, and social elite, who 
turned out to be a nondescript widower with a child of 
three. Selfish (egocentric), money mad Haid to get 
along with, disposition desciibed by colleagues as “rotten.” 
Percraptoiy and overlirm with pupils. 

Case C Ctrl, 23 Family slave and bisexual. Patents 
divorced, overidentification with and dependence on mother 
to whom she turns over her salai*y and whose advice Is 
sought before action on most trivial matters Sweet dis- 
position and dutiful, what would be called “a good girl” 
in our cultuie, but overshy and a case of self-pity. Cries 
easily Few men friends, but will ignore rest of a social 
group and hold hands with her girl chum Violent hatred 
and embarrassment towards former girl chums fiom whom 
she Is now alienated Writes (and leceives) ten-page 
letters daily to her girl friend who lives in same town and 
whom she sees frequently. Overlenient with children, het 
pupils get out of hand. 

Case D. Girl, 28 Jewish Overmotivatlon and ego 
drives. Good scholar, but education-mad and cocksure 
Overambitlous, motivation exceeds ability Motivation 
isolates her from normal heterosexual relations, moody 
Capricious and inconsistent in her discipline. 

Case E. Girl, 22 Italian Flapper promiscuity, dis- 
contented, emotional instability Parents divorced, lives 
with sister, very unpleasant home life. Apparently compen- 
sates in sex, a “searcher ” “I’d give anything in the world 
if I could get out of Chicago.” Thinks she could never 
settle down to one man^ sometimes has two engagements 
the same evening, excusing herself from one to meet the 
other Was on point of accepting an obviously dangerous 
offer from man who would drive her West in an expensive 
car, present her with the car, and pay her a disproportion- 
ate salary as bookkeeper on a ranch (no knowledge of 
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bookkeeping lequiied). Only the vigoious Intei-position 
of a friendly adviser prevented. The man was later ar- 
rested for vice activity on another complaint. “One of 
those jazz cieatuies.” 

Case F. Typical old maid Apparently well adjusted 
personally and socially within the implied limits. Easy to 
get along with, energetic, "when she walks her skirts go 
swIsh-swish like a little bantam rooster." Not a dominant 
personality ot an independent thinker, is frequently 
"razz.ed" by her colleagues without being aware of it — 
"You could make her think black was white.” Hard 
worker, but doesn’t accomplish much No men friends, 
apparently completely lacks "it." 

Cmse G Grass mdow, 30. Family slave and Messalma , 
possibly nymphomaniac Alienated from mother on whom 
she was fixated, now a high ambivalence Fixations also 
on sister and one brother Religious, strong extraveit, 
capable, self-reliant Was virgin until mariiagc, but had 
clandestine affair during marriage. Divorce evidently 
precipitated by disproportionate sex demands, aggressive 
idle played by her, and cultural tensions arising out of sec- 
tional and religious mores; impotence induced in husband 
last year of marriage. (He was potent m extramarital 
relations ) Has rationalized, possibly assimilated, favor- 
ably to her own egotistic feelings, the entiie maiital and 
divorce experience. Promiscuity curbed only by status 
drives. For over a year, mistress to two men, both of 
whom see her fiequently and neither of whom knows of 
the other Flas had intimate liaisons with two men at 
once Oral perversion Was only prevented by good 
counsel from rash second marriage, conceived almost en- 
tirely in terms of family status compensations. Plays with 
the idea of homosexual expeiience In spite of all this 
was, at time of the investigation, the most lesourceful and 
superficially the best personality picture and the most ca- 
pable teachei Handles her childien with insight and ob- 
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jective analysis Still the most capable teacher, but has 
lost some of hei power to assimilate her expeuenccs. Asks, 
“How long can it last?*’ 

Case H Girl, 25 Apparently well adjusted Con- 
formed, religious, capable, thoiough, systematic. Only a 
suggestion of family dependence, of ovei seriousness, and 
of ^^ptudishness.” Few heterosexual fiiendships, but 
apparently on a high level. Feminine Handles children 
well. 

Crise I Guh 26, Apathy Fairly good ability, but no 
motivation Says case G of her, “She is not dumb, but 
iust not interested — not even in the men I But I nevei 
heard her make an unkind lemark oi lose her temper — 
maybe because she hasn’t gumption enough.” Withm these 
limitations, the pose and tranquillity of possible apathy, she 
IS appaiently well adjusted 

Case J Gill, 28. Inferiouty complex, big-girl com- 
plex Veiy tall and big fiamed Compensates pooily 
by oveiambitiousness to point of miserliness and well by 
ingratiating habits. Sensitive, cries easily. Good student, 
well liked Few men friends, “not a luscious object “ 
Was once “boy fuend” to Case C and now sufteis all the 
embarrassment of a rejected suitor when m social situations 
with hei. Case C handles her with the high-handedness 
of a scornful woman, and J, masculine to C’s mild femin- 
inity, but feminine to G’s stionger peisonahty, pouis out her 
troubles to G, who consoles her — and is tempted. 

The interactions of such teachers" with the diversity of 
types among the students is piime sociological and psycholo- 
gical mateiial at our doots for use but as yet untouched 
The complexes which dominate the teacher — ichgion, sex, 
status drives, industiial cider, race, etc — cannot but be 
dragged in by the heels and soonci or latei affect the stu- 
dent whethei by contagion or ncgativistically Oui only 
protection at present, a quite fortuitous one, is the numbei 


‘Similar studies arc certainly called for on un^iclLCtctl gioujis of university teacher , 
ftQcidl worker?, scouimasters, ycIikjous workers, TninibH-Ts, and such oflicial Rindcrs o-l olliers 
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of teachers through whose hands a student passes m the 
entire piocess, so that one may perchance offset the good 
or evil another has done, and the upshot, if the gods be 
with us, be something approaching a norm of influence. 
But with the unconsaous selection occasioned by the em- 
bracing of teaching by particular types even this becomes 
doubtful 

The personality of the teacher is reflected in his method 
of teaching. We have the dogmatic-didactic method of 
the person compensating for inferiority feeling. It intro- 
duces a further sociological factor into the learning pro- 
cess, for, often enough, his dogmatism, even at the 
university level, goes unquestioned by his students, not yet 
cut loose from earlier dependence upon and awe before the 
familial and clerical voices of authoi ity and habituated by 
the years of unquestioning rote learning m pnmaiy and 
secondary schools. Then we have the kindly didactic 
guidance of the fatherly professor, the motheily giade 
teacher, who is apt to be on the best of terms with his 
nuDils, too lenient with them, and sometimes venerated by 
them. His ,»"eakness is failing in the adequate presentat- 
tion of objective content But his strength is in mores 
imoressment, m inducing the leaining of items wliich re- 
quire attitude changes. His strength could he in. mores 
r ealignment did his own make-up not so readily lend itself 
to unquestioning conformity, were the existing mores not 
.so thoioughly subjectivated in his own case. Foi lohtle 
we will leai n otii multiplication table at any one’s hands, we 
will not accept values and attitudes {which have to do with 
what has become part of ourselves and change in which 
requires lealignment of motives) fiom just any one Lear- 
ning of such content is predominantly sociological. 

One aim of education, it is true, may be defined as mores 
impressment, the socialization of the individual. But 
another may be defined as research, the replacement of 
the old and false by the new and true, and, in the personal 
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find the social, this usually amounts to mores replacement. 
Thus the second aim is a soit of continuous negating and 
lectifymg of the first Buit both involve attitudes, values, 
emotions, meanings; both aie important integral aims of 
education as a functioning social institution, and, to be 
effective, both moies impressment and the lealignment of 
moies — oilentations regarding religion, sex, status, race, 
family, or political and social order — aie not a matter of 
content so much as a matter of teachet, and of method 
While persuasion as opposed to atgumentation is the more 
effective technique in changing attitudes, it remains tiue 
that the teacher must also fill the bill as an acceptable 
prestige agent to function other than negativistically in 
these fields. This involves an emotional lapport (often 
technically, a transference), as all psychoanalysis tends to 
show Leaining, here, is distinctly socio-psychological. 

The list of pupil-to-teacher responses could piobably 
become all but indefinite. They arc seen to fall mainly into 
categories of affectional lapport on the one hand and self- 
feelings (status) on the other; if a third were differen- 
tiated, It would be m terms of dependence and indepen- 
dence. 

Theie is a sociology of classioom situations. Here is 
either an in-group with an outsider arbiliaiily placed in 
control of them or a single in-gioup for whom the teacher 
is the natural leader He is apt to be an outsider and 
enemy, due to the displaced father lebellion, to his own 
repressive lole as disciplinaiian, as watchdog on the look- 
out for mistakes, cheating, or delinquency, and as top sei- 
geant relentlessly holding the student to the task of learning 
meaningless absti actions by rote In that case, in the 
elemental/- and high-school levels, an enemy moiality, at 
least among a subgroup, grows up towards the teacheis, 
It IS <i feather in one’s cap to hoodwink him oi one is a hero 
to oppose him The attitude is expiessed crudely on the 
deportment level rather than on intellectual levels. One 
plays heio to, and gains status In the eyes of, the group 
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(or subgroups of it) by being a bad boy foi the teachei 
and status with the othei boys is of primary importance. 
Stimuli intended to entrench responses in geography and 
arithmetic veibahzation have really entienched response 
tendencies in quite other fields of behaviox Thus do the 
content, method, and personnel of oiu educational system 
get a distant lellection in crime, juvenile delinquency, and 
peisonality maladjustment. 

But even at the university level, sooner oi later, the 
teacher is either accepted or i ejected by peisons, by sub- 
groups, or by the group as a whole Here, oftener though 
not always, the rebellion is m intellectual dissension rather 
than bad deportment Not until the students themselves 
have outgrown their rnfantihsm somewhat — in the giaduate 
seminars — is the man's contribution divorced from his per- 
son and received on its own merits. 

Thus, It usually becomes necessary for a teachei ^ even 
a veneiated grand old man, of the faculty, soonci or latei 
to “define the situation" as to who is in control, intellect- 
ually or even m actual discipline, the teacher or the class 
There are many ways of doing this. It may be done by 
making confoimity the way of piudence, through bestowing 
zeros and cuts. It may be done by singling out the worst 
member and making the teacher and the rest of the class 
one in theii opposite identification to the scapegoat, who 
IS, perhaps, sent from the lecture or whose wisecrack is 
reversed to his own chagrin. This is a matter for artistry 
and good nature, however, since too r\ithless a treatment 
will enlist the group sympathies the wrong way Again, it 
may be done, if the professor is big enough not to take him- 
self too seriously, by joining with the class when the joke 
IS on him or by deliberately playing up his own idiosyn- 
crasies foi the combined (a completed in-group) delecta- 
tion. This too requires artistry, for, having got a com- 
munality m the orientation towaids his iidiculous aspects, 
he must not lose it in shifting over to his more dignified 
participations. There was a secondary teachei who, by 
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continuing to sit without a quiver on the tack which had 
been placed in his chair and subjecting the peiqDetrator, 
whom he had detected by give-away behavior to a thoiough 
and good natiired gulling on the day’s assignment, won an 
unquestioned leadership of an cistwhile incorugible group- 
ing and smoothed out wonderfully the “learning process” 
for that particular roomful 

In seveial aspects of pedagogy, qualities of leadership, 
well-integrated peisonahty, and social sense are more im- 
portant than knowledge, beyond certain limits, of content; 
and we have noticed striking instances where men having 
the former conducted better classes, not forgetting what 
the student got out of them, than those who, lacking some 
of these things, were much better grounded in the field, 
even piomment because of research, publication, or official 
connection, which should give us icason to leapp raise our 
present emphasis on icseaich in selecting that part of our 
univeisity personnel whose chief objective task is teaching. 

There is (perhaps, rather, there should be) a swift 
moving shifting of social roles, of social selves, by both 
teacher and class Now he is off his dignity and at one 
with a group totality in the enjoyment of an amusing side- 
light or in profession of ignoiance befoie a complex prob- 
lem lamifying into many fields, now with a finality in which 
acceptance is implicit he dogmatizes one of the few items 
m our store of knowledge worthy of such finality, now, 
his sarcasm bites and stings to opposition «md independence , 
now, gently and kindly, he links aims with his students and 
consideis together the rightness or wiongness of this mo% 
majortm, the appropi lateness of that institution, now they 
are working together with no superposition or subordina- 
tion in the solution of a new problem, and so on and on 
A score of changes of io!c in the one class session, suc- 
cessively and concuiicntly earned on and maintained, de- 
pending upon the shift in the content, the nature of the 
group, and the necessity, by phrase or glance or gesture, 
of tempering the individual stimulus Needless to say, the 
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perfectly conducted class has not yet come within the 
writer’s ken. 

The factors considered in this paper are elusive, some 
of them, scarcely verbalizable, but the teacher-pupil tela- 
tionships contain a wealth of sociological and psychological 
material available to ready observation, susceptible even 
to some degree of controlled experimentation and calling 
for understanding and adjustment while we do little or 
nothing with them 

Neither can we do much with it, especially towards ad- 
justing them, until our teacheis have a thorough knowledge 
of sociology, psychology, and the functional aspects of cul- 
tural anthi opology, a knowledge of what may appropriately 
be called “socio-psychology," and until more attention is 
paid to the personality integration of teachers and admin- 
istrators themselves. There aie all sorts of “give-aways" 
of the major complexes and the moie serious distortions 
of the personality in written papers, classroom recitation 
and deportment, and playground behavior. If we had a 
teaching staff trained to detect them, distortion of the per- 
sonality could be apprehended and checked m its incipiency 
instead of being further distoited at the hands of teacher 
or class The school, coupled with the juvenile courts and 
bureaus of children’s guidance, could eventually cany us 
far towards that Utopia in which theie are neither defec- 
tives, deranged, nor delinquents Such a goal may be 
centuries hence and doubtless depends upon aU the multipli- 
city of biological, economic, and social measuies projected 
for Its attainment. But an important first step is a more 
vital integration of the contributions of psychology, psycho- 
analysis, anthropology, and sociology; and a second step is 
the so much called-for use by pedagogy of the product of 
that synthesis 

However, these applications may or may not be worked 
out, it remains that learning, at least m humans, is not a 
psychological process simply, but is complicated by many 
sociological factors. 



THE PLEASING PERSONALITY OF 

high-school girls as related to other 

TRAITS AND MEASURES 

Edwin G. Flemming 

Personality h frequently considered as that group or 
system! of ideas, activities, and form which are peculiar to 
the particular peison Consideiing personality in this man- 
ner only It may be divided into physique, chemique — which 
IS allied with temperament and emotion — the emotions 
themselves, instinct and intelligence — including memory 

But personality is surely something more than just that, 
since those subdivisions are quite as applicable to the 
'^psyche Peisonality has a social aspect not included in 
such a concept. From the social point of view factors con- 
tributing to personality would seem to be the emotional 
and social adjustments of the individual, his character, his 
reputation, and his economic status. 

Each of the factors, however — whethei individual or 
social — is a contributing factor to personality in so far as 
others react to it. Peisonality is in reality an effect But 
it is more than the simple reaction of others to the Indi- 
vidual; it is more dynamic The individual, himself, is a 
living, dynamic organism He is an integrating and dis- 
integrating gioiup or system of ideas, emotions, activities, 
form, and possessions; while society is a still moie complex 
and larger Integrating and disintegrating system oi group 
of ideas, emotions, activities, and institutions. Likewise, 
any social situation is not static; there is at least change 
and movement In time During the progress of time there 
is not only the reaction of society to the individual, there is 
also the individuaPs reaction to the social group, and 
again, in turn, the leaction of society to his reaction; etc. 

The sum total of the effect made upon society by this 
dynamic, hying, changing inteiplay of the responses of 
the individual and of society in many social situations is 
the personality. An integral part of this concept of per- 
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sonality is the feeling tone that the individual engenders in 
others. Whethei a personality is strong or weak, striking 
or di ab, integrated or unstable, alert or passive, the effect 
that IS made upon others in terms of pleasant or unpleasant 
feelings must be taken into consideration 

The purpose of this study is to get a glimpse of the 
pleasing pel sonality of high-school girls in accordance with 
this concept and to investigate its relation to a number of 
other traits and measures 

Many studies have been made of personality from many 
different angles/ but there appears to be none that has 
heretofore attacked the problem on the basis of the plea- 
singness of the individual to others, except pievious studies 
by the author. 

The subjects used were the last two classes of girls of 
the senior high school in the Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College There were eighty-eight girls altogethei, but 
due to incomplete data in some cases the correlations are 
based upon sixty-two cases. 

The measures of pleasing personality were the ratings 
of the subjects by fellow students The sixth-year girls 
rated each other and the fifth-year girls rated each other. 
In no case were there fewer than twenty-five judgments 
and in some cases as many as thirty-eight The instructions 
were as follows : 

Rate the following individuals on the basis of how they 
affect you Do not consider their general reputations Try 
to answer the question, my response to this individual 
pleasant or unpleasant^** If your response is very pleasant, 
drfLw a circle around the figure ten (10), if your response is 
unpleasant in the extreme, put a circle around the one (1) 

In order to gauge the pleasantness of your response, select 
from all the persons you know the individual you like the best 
as the standard for circling the ten (10) In gauging tlie un- 
pleasantness of your response select from all the persons you 
know the individual you dislike the most as the standard for 

^Daniel Harris, "The Relation to CoUeRC Grades of Some Factors Other than, (ntellt- 
gence," Archms of Psvcholony, No 13!, 1931 

V M Symondsi Personalfty and Conduct (New York Tho Ccnlurj Com- 

pany, 1931), ]rvl-f'602 pagea 
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encircling the one (1) Rate the girls listed with regard to 
these two extremes 

Do fioi rate any individual whom you feel you do not know 
well enough to rate 

The measures and traits with which pleasing personality, 
thus measured, were compared are the following : 

Degree of intellectual enthusiasm 
Capacity for independent thought 
Capacity for independent work 
Industry — application to school work 
Persistence 

Social adaptability — ability to get on with others in group 
activity 

Executive ability 

Dependability 

SeU-control 

Good manners 

Height 

Weight 

Morphological index as indicated by the height divided by 
the weight. 

Chronological age 
Mental age 
Intelligence quotient 

Resistence of the sktn to the passage of one and a half volts 
of electrical current from an ordinary number-six dry cell 

The first ten traits weie measured by means of rating 
scales. The ratings were secured on the basis of a hn- 
guiistic scale lathei than a numeucal scale. For example, 
in rating “persistence’’ the steps were indicated as marked, 
moderate, inteimittent, slight, or lacking. Suitable termi- 
nology was used for the other traits. In some cases there 
were foui steps, in others, five or six In transposing the 
linguistic latings into numeiical scoies for the purpose of 
con elation, the best characterization was given a value of 
five and each step down the scale a value of one less 

The judges were all of the teachers that the pupils had 
over a period of three years. The ratings were secured 
from the teachers at the end of each year. In no case 
were thete fewer than seven ratings on any trait, while in 
some cases there were as many at twenty-two judgments. 
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The average rating for the three yeais was taken as the 
measure on the trait. 

The mental ages and the intelligence quotients were 
secured through the use of the Termati Group Test and 
were taken as of the year 1928-1929 rather than the current 
year since the present ages of the subjects would tend to 
make the quotient less reliable. The median I.Q. for the 
group studied is 123, the range from 102 to 148, so that 
the group is definitely superior in intelligence 

The height and weight were taken fiom the school phy- 
sician’s recoids as of the fall of 1929, which probably would 
be responsible foi some error m the correlations in which 
height and weight are used. However, the morphological 
index is not likely to have changed to any appreciable 
extent in two years even at the ages of these girls. Fur- 
ther, the correlations with height and weight and the height- 
weight ratio are so small as not to warrant the expenditure 
of much more time ovei them in this inquiry. 

Resistance of the skin to the passage of an electric cur- 
lent from an ordinary doorbell dry battery was used be- 
cause in a former exploratory study* with eighteen subjects 
a correlation of .44 was found with magnetic personality 
and of .40 with nervous temperament. It seemed desir- 
able to check these results with a larger number of subjects. 

A number of investigators have indicated that the lesis- 
tance of the skin is quite unreliable,* since it changes from 
subject to subject, from time to time during the day with 
the same subject, and also from day to day. The figuies 
given by these investigators indicate that there is unques- 
tionably change in resistance from time to time 

The resistance in this inquiry was measured in the morn- 
ing from nine o’clock to noon. The first and second 
fingers of the right hand were immersed up to the first 
joint into two separate glasses containing saturated solu- 

*Edwiri G Fjemming, ’'Peraoiiallty as Revealed by the Galvanometer," Arntrtcan Journal 
of f^sychvlogy, JantiBry 1927, pp l28 129 

•Robin D Collmarr, The Paycho-galvanic Reucliona of Exceptional and Normal School 
Children Teachera College Contributiona to Education, 19^1. Mo 459 

David Wecbfljiec, ’‘The Measurement of Emotional Heactrona," Archives oj P$yiho\oty, 
1925, No 76 
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tions of salt The balance of the fingers was protected by 
close-fitting lubber caps. To check on the reliability the 
icsistance was measuicd a second time on a later day at 
appioximately the same time as on the first day. The co- 
efficient of reliability was found to be .70 There is change 
in icsistancc from day to day even at the same hour, but 
the change is relatively slight in most cases when compared 
with the total lange of lesistances shown by the entire 
gioiip With resistances ranging from nineteen thousand 
to seventy-five thousand ohms, a change of three or four 
thousand ohms is of i datively little significance The re- 
liability of the measure is then sufficient for its use in an 
exploratory, scientific study. 

RESULTS 

Table I gives the correlations between the ratings on 
pleasingness of personality and the other traits and mea- 
sures. The second column shows the partial correlations 
when age is held constant 


Table I 

Showing the correlations between pleasing personality and 
the traits and measures indicated 



Stm pie 

Vartials with 


correlation 

age constant 

Intellectual enthusiasm 

,28 

40 

Independent thought 

.30 

44 

Independent work 

.40 

56 

Industry 

.37 

48 

Persistence 

41 

50 

Social adaptability 

44 

53 

Executive ability 

39 

47 

Dependability 

41 

50 

Self-control 

41 

46 

Good msanners 

46 

49 

Height 

- 09 


Weight 

03 


Height-weight ratio 

- 06 


Hcight/wcight ratio 

^ 06 


Chronological age 

25 


Mental age 

42 


Intelligence quotient 

,10 


Re.si.stance 

14 
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The reason that the partial correlations with the first 
ten traits aie higher than the simple correlations is that 
in each case age is negativ^ely related to these characteris- 
tics, but positively related to pleasing personality. 

The fact that there are so many correlations above thirty 
indicates that the technique of multiple correlations might 
show some significantly high relationships The intercor- 
lelations, however, among the first ten traits are so high 
as to yield very few impoitant changes in the multiple 
correlation One is likely to suspect a halo effect among 
the teacheis’ latings; and the fact that each of the teachers’ 
ratings correlates with pleasing personality as rated by the 
girls themselves indicates that it is not unlikely that the 
halo is influenced by pleasing personality. 

After trying a number of multiple correlations that 
seemed to show some promise, the most satisfactoiy mul- 
tiple was secured by combining good manners and social 
adaptability, yielding a multiple correlation of .51 Com- 
bining mental age and chronological age we get a correla- 
tion with pleasingness of .49 

The best correlation secured was with a combination of 
good manners, social adaptability, chronological age, and 
mental age The multiple con elation technique, however, 
was not used until the end of the combination The pro- 
cedure was as follows : The average rating on good man- 
ners was added to the average lating on social adaptability 
This composite score yielded a correlation of .52 with 
pleasing personality. Then the chronological age was 
added to the mental age. This combined age correlated 
With pleasing personality to the extent of 49. Then, com- 
bining these two composite scores in a multiple correlation 
with pleasing personality, the coefficient became .69 

Height, weight, the morphological index, the intelligence 
quotient, and resistance to the passage of an electrical cur- 
lent have apparently no relation to pleasing personality 
Comparisons of these results with the results of other 
studies is impossible because there appeals to have been 
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no work done by other investigators in the field of per- 
sonality from this particular angle.* The previous work of 
the author® cannot be directly compared since the subjects 
in that previous work were college students Indirect 
implications, however, tend to corroborate the previous 
findings For instance, among college women the correla- 
tion between pleasing personality and social adjustment, 
which IS not the same thing as social adaptability used In 
this study but sinnilar to it, was found to be .67. With 
both gioups the relationship is definitely positive. With 
the college women the correlation with emotional unsteadi- 
ness, which may be considered somewhat similar to self- 
control, was —.52, meaning that emotionally steady college 
women have the more pleasing personalities. This is com- 
parable to the partial correlation of ,46 with self-control 
when age is held constant in the present investigation 

Among college women the correlation between age and 
pleasing personality was 12, while with this group of high- 
school girls it is .25 The difference is not large and may 
be of no significance But with the correlation of 12 the 
interpretation would be that age is of no significance, while 
with a correlation of .25 the interpretation might be that 
there is a slight tendency for the two measures to be related. 
The impoitance of the difference, however, begins to show 
Itself when we consider that the high-school giils are much 
younger than the college gills. It is quite possible that 
with a sample comprising a more extensive age lange a 
coi relation showing a definite tendency for pleasing per- 
sonality to be associated positively with age may he le- 
vealed Such a definite tendency accompanying age would 
be of some significance fiom the practical, pedagogical 
point of view and would also indicate something about the 
development of personality TIowevei, a positive tendency 
for age to correlate with pleasing personality among the 
younger children may merely indicate a tendency for the 

‘Hama and Symonds, op cit 

‘Edwin G Fleitimlng, “Fleaaing PeraonaUty,” Jojtrtial of Soetal Psychology, III, 1, pp 
100 107 
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younger members of a group to idealize and worship those 
older persons who seem to be in the limelight and to have 
moie liberties and privileges than they themselves enjoy. 

The correlations between intelligence and pleasing per- 
sonality among the college women and the same lelations 
among the subjects of this study cannot be compared be- 
cause the intelligence data are not in terms of the same 
measure and because the measurement of the intelligence 
of college people is much less reliable and less valid But 
the fact that with the high-schooI girls the correlation be- 
tween mental age and pleasing personality is ,42 tends to 
uphold the view of those psychologists who in analyzing 
personality have maintained that intelligence is a factor. 

With both the college women and the high-school girls 
used in this study one must remember that the groups arc 
veiy definitely highly selected groups so far as intelligence 
is conceined. It is possible that in a gioup with ume- 
stneted lange in intelligence the correlation with pleasing 
personality may be even higher than here found. On the 
other hand, it may be that in such an unrestricted group the 
individuals of lesser intelligence would not be highly pleased 
with those veiy much superior to themselves Although 
there may be a tendency among human beings to be pleased 
with that which is the highest and the best, there is also 
a counter tendency to like that which is not very much 
different, that which is similar and consequently with which 
one can feel en lapport. 

The lack of relationship shown in this investigation be- 
tween height, weight, and the height-weight ratio and 
pleasing personality tends to discredit the view that phy- 
sique IS a factor in peisonality. However, it may be that 
physique becomes a factor not because of meic size but by 
reason of the aesthetic appeal of a smiling countenance or 
a graceful figure Dress, neatness of appearance, and 
beauty of face and form may be the physical elements of 
importance to a pleasing personality rather than mere size 

The absence of any significant relationship between re- 
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siscance of the skin to the passage of an electrical current 
and pleasing personality indicates that in all probability 
the significant correlation found m our previous study* with 
eighteen cases was a matter of mere chance. The largei 
number of cases in this study should give the present results 
greater weight than those of the former investigation 

But the reliability coefficient of .70 for the measure of 
lesistance indicates that resistance of the skin to the pas- 
sage of an electrical current is a usable measure wheie 
relationship is suspected with other criteria. Undoubtedly, 
skm resistance is unstable, but with proper safeguards it 
need not necessarily be unreliable, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Pcisonality has been defined in this study as the sum 
total of the effect made by the Individual upon society. 

In accordance with this concept the pleasing personalities 
of sjxty-two hjgh-school girls were measured and cori elated 
with a number of other tiaits and measures Pleasing 
personality was found to be positively related to intellectual 
enthusiasm, the capacity for independent thought and foi 
independent work, to industiy, to persistence, to social 
adaptability, to cxeaitivc ability, dependability, seif-controj, 
and to good manneis When age is held constant by paitial 
correlations each one of these correlations is increased. 

Height and weight and the ratio between height and 
weight show no relation to pleasing personality as defined 
m this study. There is no relation between pleasing per- 
sonality and the I Q., nor between pleasing personality 
and the resistance of the skin to the passage of a volt and 
a half of electiical airrcnt. 

The correlation between pleasing personality and chiono- 
logical age was found to be 25 and between pleasing per- 
sonality and mental age .42. When these two were com- 
bined into a composite score by simple addition the cor- 
relation with plcasingness became .49. A significant cor- 
relation of 69 was found between pleasing personality 
and a combination of social adaptability, good manners, 
chronological age, and mental age. 


■Flemnrdnff, op t\t. 



THE APPLICATION OF SOCIAL CHANGES 
TO THE SCHOOL' 

Philip A. Cowen 

Since about 1870, when, our school grades were fvrst well 
estabfished, they have been criticized on one score oi 
another continuously In recent years this criticism has 
centered around the welfare of the individual pupil. 
Schools are condemned because they train pupils m failure, 
they develop retardation, they neglect the interests and 
abilities of pupils, and they do a number of other things 
of a similar character which are said to be harmful. If 
these charges are well founded, the root of the trouble 
undoubtedly lies in the policies of school organization and 
attendance laws which we believe to be thoroughly modern 
Since the •school is a part of our social structure, a so- 
called social institution training pupils for a place in society, 
it should be profitable to analyze certain social phenomena 
which are changing the character of our society and to 
show how these may be applied to school organization 
Studies by various sociologists reveal three quite funda- 
mental social trends Briefly, these are as follows (1) a 
change in the similarities and differences of business and 
working-class people; (2) a reduction in the infliience of 
primary groups on the individual and an increase in the 
Influence of secondary and derivative groups; (3) a grow- 
ing complexity of associations and human interrelations 

BUSINESS AND WORKING PEOPLE 
There is a multitude of evidence to show that business 
and working-class people are diverging in habits, customs, 
ways of living, and social attitudes. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago these two groups of people had a great many 
things in common They worked together, played together, 

^Thia article aummJirizeB an unpttbliBlied aludy, *'Socif>logical Duspb l6r Stbool OfRnniSa- 
Uon Supporting tvrdcncc data have ncccBs'arily been omvttcd Vlcncc, these 
itatements appe?\r to be dogmatic The author will gladly furniBh references and aourcea 
6f data upon request 
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took similar interest and concern in government, lived in 
similar quarters, and enjoyed the same privileges in society 
Today there are great differences between business and 
working men m all of these respects They seldom come in 
contact with each othei at their work, their leisuie activi- 
ties are entirely different Business men have their exclu- 
sive clubs, social activities never oveilap, residential aieas 
are lestricted for the well-to-do, and working men have 
lost their status as skilled operators of machines because 
present trades do not demand an apprenticeship period 

These differences which have appeared in twenty-five oi 
thiity years are evidence of a definite trend. Whether oi 
not the trend will continue in the same diiection one can 
hardly say. In all piobability we shall not go back to the 
conditions of twenty-five yeais ago Nevertheless, these 
changes have developed class distinctions which are ap- 
parently contrary to democracy. In that respect they are 
extremely important in their bearing upon school affairs 
Should schools m a social democracy attempt to promote 
class distinctions or attempt to biing all to the same level ^ 

If our society weie based on the caste system schools 
should promote class distinctions But in a social demo- 
cracy children need to learn about and to appreciate the 
problems and opinions of all classes. School groups, there- 
fore, should be formed so as to break down class feeling. 
The greater the variety of experiences among pupils in a 
properly constituted grade, the better will be their under- 
standing of each other 

Our present grades, however, are inadequate because of 
the age range found there Frequently as much as six to 
eight years^ difference exists between the youngest and 
oldest pupils Such a group contains pupils who because 
of their diverse ages do not have similar mteiests and 
therefore do not constitute a natural social grovip We 
need to improve the sociability of school grades by re- 
ducing their age range Then we may expect the maximum 
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intercliange of ideas between pupils with a better under- 
standing of diverse attitudes and points of view as a result. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY GROUP INFLUENCE 
The second social trend is a shift of influence from 
primary to secondary groups. The first change of this 
nature probably occuried when the family chose to educate 
its childi en in schools and thereby gave up some of its con- 
trol over them. Within recent yeais a number of shifts 
have come which fiuthcr lemove the individual child from 
the scope of primary influence For instance, the decrease 
in the size of the familVi although purely a numerical 
factor, certainly has had a derided influence upon children 
Families formerly consisted of a group almost large enough 
to constitute a school in Itself. This is rare nowadays. 

The employmeiit of married women outside of the home 
is becoming quite common and further removes from the 
family one of the essential members of the primary group. 
Living quarters have been correspondingly reduced in size, 
commeicial amusements have increased on a large scale to 
replace home activities which were formerly very prevalent, 
transportation and communication facilities of a vastly 
greater scope and speed give Individuals many more second- 
ary contacts than they foiraerly had Tendency towards 
cooperative enterprise brings Individuals Into contact with 
groups and organizations instead of individuals The in- 
creased number of commissions, boards, conferences, etc., 
tends to do nearly everything by the committee method 
Such a change as this one, reducing primary and in- 
creasing secondary contacts, associations, and influences, 
tends at the same time to curtail the icalization of certain 
values which were formerly secured from intimate face-to- 
face interactions. The loss in some of these primaiy atti- 
tudes and ideals, such as love, respect, loyalty, ambition, 
honesty, and fair play, is serious because they constitute 
the backbone of what we call pcisonality and character 
Furthermore, in order to build desirable secondary atti- 
tudes and ideals, such as the scientific attitude, open- 
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mindedness, and Internationalism, it is first necessary to 
have built the foundation, the primary attitudes and ideals, 
or the personality and character. 

This second trend of society places a distinctly additional 
burden upon oui schools. It is logical to say that schools, 
since they were created to perform one of the primary 
tasks of the family, should now attempt to exert other 
primary influences which the family has chosen to abandon 
Some of the devices which schools now employ to perform 
this additional function are an organized personnel service, 
including vocational and educational guidance, schemes for 
paiental education, nurseiy and kindergarten schools 
Such movements attempt to compensate for the things 
which families once did for their children. 

There is another totally different way in which this 
social ticnd points to the need for changed school organi- 
ration As our society becomes less and less Influenced by 
primary gioups, it is apparent that individuals will have 
more need of the ability which is. required to succeed in a 
society of deuvative groups. Such secondaiy or deriv*ntive 
groups demand long-distance contacts and an understanding 
of purposes and functions from remote points of view 
One must have the ability to think abstractly, to use sym- 
bols to express ideas rather than mere personal concrete 
lelationships Thus, this ability may be the key to succe3s 
or failuie m our growing society of secondary groups. 
Here is an opportunity for educatois to oiganize their 
schools In such a way that pupils may be grouped into 
grades according to age (as a rough index of social matur- 
ity) and, into sections according to ability in abstract tliinh- 
mg Subject matter and methods of teaching may be adapted 
to the needs of ability groups while certain nonacademic 
activities may be cairied on with a grade as a whole 

COMPLEXITY OF SOCIETY 

The third tiend is towards a more complex social struc- 
ture An attempt to classify organizations of one kind or 
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another— political, social, economic, philanthropic, or in- 
tellectual — indicates that organizations have grown in 
number out of all proportion to any other part of our social 
structure. It Is easily possible foi almost any individual 
of ordinary means to pay his whole salary in memberships, 
dues, subscriptions, contributions, and donations to various 
organizations. There is no telling when the tendency to 
organize will come to a halt. 

One important point to be observed from this trend is 
that each Individual has a different set of social reactions 
and interreactions from any other individual Probably 
the effect of these on personality and character is highly 
Important but also very mtatigible. Ncvcl theless, it is 
becoming increasingly more important to recognize the 
vai lability of social forces and influences. They constitute 
another set of individual differences. 

Danger lies in the fact that most people in a complex 
group life become followeis whereas few become leaders 
One of the greatest needs in a society of this kind is Intelli- 
gent leadership. The school can do several things to im- 
prove the quality of the leaders who will be at the head of 
our oiganizations within a few yeais As yet no cuiriculum 
has been created to train pupils in leadership Only by 
practice can leadership be developed. Consequently the 
values to be derived fiom student government and other 
nonacademic activities are of immediate practical value 
Schools should encoiirage such organizations in eveiy way 
They should tuithei tiy to distribute among pupils the 
opportunities to develop leadership so that the present 
trend of concentration on a few leaders for all oiganiza- 
tions may not begin to operate before pupils leave school 
Thus, If cducatois consider the meaning of important 
social ttends, they will need to change the traditional grade 
organization into limited age groups for social develop- 
ment. Our new society needs some of the educational sei- 
yiccs sometimes considered superfluous These include 
personnel service, nurseiy, kindcigai ten, and parental edu- 
cation programs, nnd a variety of nonacademic student 
organizations. 



A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN EDUCATION 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 

Joseph R Geiger 

If there is anything in the paradox propounded by Rous- 
seau to the effect that a state owes it to its citizens to force 
them to be free, then one of the crying needs of the hour 
in democratic America is the discovei*y of some means of 
increasing the prestige of the expert Foi it is obvious 
that the sort of authority typified by the expert, so far 
from being incompatible with the freedom of the individual, 
is, as a matter of fact, a prerequisite to an effective realiza- 
tion of personal freedom. In order that the freedom of 
the individual may be effective, it is necessary that his 
activities shall be differentiated along lines which are rele- 
vant to his several capacities, if his rights aie to be real 
rather than merely formal, he must develop as many types 
of performances as he has species of rights. The com- 
plexity of modern life Is such, however, as to make direct 
personal perfoimance impossible in an increasing number 
of its areas Specialization of effort, therefore, and ex- 
change of the pioducts of efforts thus specialized must 
more and moie come to be accepted by the individual as 
natuial and inevitable in those fields of endeavor m which 
his own efforts are manifestly inadequate 

This, of course, is the tiue meaning and justification of 
representative government The substitution of repre- 
sentative government for pure democracy Is obviously 
not just an expediency growing out of the fact that within 
a populous state it is practically impossible for all the 
people to come together for law-making pui poses. It 
must be obvious that theie is no othei means by which 
desirable ends can be lealized in modem dcmociatic states 
For the realization of these ends through legislative and 
administrative procedures involves an insight into condi- 
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tioas and a knowledge of ways and means which the ordi> 
nary voter does not possess and may not be able to acquire. 

And It may be woi th our while to recall, in this connec- 
tion, that the peiformance of political functions was at the 
beginning of civic life usually in the hands of those most 
capable of pei forming these functions. The chieftain of 
the clan oi tribe was such by reason, of his ability to do 
things which his followers were unable to do. The king 
first won his authouty by reason of his skill and courage 
as a warrior, his influence as a leader, and his wisdom as a 
ruler And the political revolutions which curtailed or 
destroyed the powei of kings and resulted in the establish- 
ment of popular governments were not, in theory, at least, 
so much a lepudiation of government by experts as a pro- 
test against the supposition that expert abilities are neces- 
saiUy inherited The logic of univeisal suffrage would 
thus seem to be that of a collective employment of experts 
as a substitute for a reliance on the principle of the inherited 
right and capacity to perform the expert's functions 
It IS not contended, of course, that this conception of 
representative government is consciously grasped or ade- 
quately lived up to in this or in any other democratic state 
Representative government is by no means a guarantee 
that laws will be enacted and administrated by experts 
Nevertheless, it would operate to secure these ends were 
It not for certain limiting conditions which arc not essential 
to the nature of a democratic society. One of these condi- 
tions 18 a prevalent misconception of the nature of this 
form of government growing out of a failure to appreciate 
the complexity of life and the necessity of a specialization 
of effort and of an exchange of the fruits of specialized 
effort, Another is the tradition harking back to the 
romanticism of the nineteenth century that all men are 
created fiee and equal But the most serious obstacle to 
goveinment by experts in democratic states is the lack of 
education m general and for citizenship in particular 
The crucial nature of this last named difficulty will be 
more clearly appreciated, when it is born in mind that the 
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functioning of the expert within a democratic state is con- 
ditioned by the consent and cooperation of the governed. 
This is a circumstance which need, not necessarily be reck- 
oned with in purely Utopian schemes. To be sure, the 
author of the Republic anticipates its possibility and makes 
provision to deal with it after a fashion . He would en- 
courage popular religion and lely on its sanctions to fortify 
the rulers in the exercise of their prerogatives and powers 
And there is reason to believe that the most enlightened 
modern dictator shares this confidence of Plato in the 
potency of religious sanctions for political purposes. In 
general, however, neither the classical Utopia nor the 
modern benevolent dictatorship encounters this problem in 
the subtle form m which it presents itself under a repre- 
sentative scheme of government. 

For here the expert enjoys his prestige and performs his 
functions subject, in the last analysis, to the understanding 
and the appreciation of those, the logic of whose minds 
inclines them to very different attitudes. It is doubtless 
true that this indirect control of the expert by the voters 
of a community operates as a check on his authority and 
thus serves to prevent a tyrannical use of power, and at 
the same time to ensure an atmosphere of realism without 
which specialized knowledge and skill could easily degene- 
rate into prejudice and fanaticism. But it 5^ precisely this 
responsibility of the voter for the kind of authority the 
expert embodies and employs that renders the education 
of the former so uniquely important. And it is the lack 
of such education of the right sort in America that presents 
the most formidable barrier to our being well governed. 

To be sure, we pride ourselves in America on our public 
schools and on oui compulsory education laws — and thus 
fortify our faith in democracy We can also point with 
pride (and with a measure of hope) to an increasing 
emphasis, in our educational systems, on what is called 
“training for citizenship." But the training thus afforded 
prospective citizens would seem to be largely inspired by 
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the romantic tradition leferred to above — the equality of 
all men. by reason of their native endowment- — -and thus to 
be predicated on the assumption that the average voter 
some day wiU(and ought to) be a ruler, oi at least will be 
called upon to vote on intricate and technical questions 
which only the e^cpeit should presume to decide. 

That education for civic duties should be so conceived 
and administered is laigely due, we talce It, to two circum- 
stances growing out of the political leahties with which 
we aie faced. One of these is that we aie not as yet con- 
sciously committed to the true or propei conception of 
representative government, and the othei is the fact that 
we must somehow make provision m our educational 
schemes for the stimulation and development of political 
leadership among those who attend oui schools This 
latter necessity must, of course, be provided for Needless 
to say, it is only partially met by the citizenship courses 
now being offered m high schools and colleges In the 
meantime, there is another sort of training for citizenship 
which the rank and file of prospective voteis sorely need 
but are not likely to realize fiom cuincular procedures now 
available to them; namely, an intelligent appreciation of 
the ideal of government by the best, and an intelligent, per- 
suasive respect for the aiithonty of those best qualified to 
govein. It IS with the latter phase of stich an educational 
desidciatum that this paper is piimarlly concerned. 

Fortunately, the sort of training for citizenship thus 
contemplated will not require the inailcation of ideas and 
the budding up of attitudes which are entirely foreign to 
the popular mind as it is now constituted On the contrary, 
a great deal may be taken for granted in the way of respect 
for specialized knowledge and skill No one now presumes 
to be his own doctor or lawyer; or undertakes to teach his 
own children, to make bis own clothes, oi to repair his own 
car In numerous ways, and with reference to an almost 
endless variety of needs, all of us are already committed 
to a recognition of the authority of the expert. What, 
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then, IS required if this indispensable condition of the free^ 
dom of the individual is so to operate as to produce its 
maximum fiuits m our American life? Oi, more specifi- 
cally, what educational piocedures may be employed to 
extend this prevalent reliance on specialized knowledge 
and skill in their more obviously urgent applications to 
then less palpable, but equally urgent uses m the realm 
of good government? 

Now theie is a larger aspect of this problem with which 
this paper will not piesume to concein itself. We refer to 
the question as to what might be accomplished in this con- 
nection by producing an appropriate impact upon the popu^ 
lar mind thiough a judicious control of vaiious agencies 
and institutions other than the school The suggestions 
occurring to the writer have rather to do with the content 
of a possible orientation course, suitable, perhaps, for lower 
division students in colleges. These suggestions, needless 
to say, are not consideied as being m any sense final or 
exhaustive as to the educational ^implications of our prob- 
lem On the contrai 7 , they are offered as being only more 
or less indicative, to the writer, of the sort of curricular 
influences the rank and file of College youth most need to 
encounter if they are to qualify for good citizenship 

There Is one type of influence which would seem to make 
for respect fot expert knowledge and skill through pro- 
ducing the negative effect of building up an immunity to 
mass suggestion and to other foims of irrational stimula- 
tion within the social environment Reference here is, in 
general, to the solt of things emphasized many years ago 
by Professoi Ross in his Social Psychology in connection 
with the discussion of the ‘‘piophylactics against the mob 
mind.” Since the appearance of Social Psychology^ the 
need of Professor Ross’s ^‘prophylactics” — and as many 
others as are available — has been greatly intensified by the 
operation of new and more subtle means of Irrational stimu- 
lation. What these are, and the nature of the technique 
through which they operate, need not detain us Modem 
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advertising m its various forms, tabloid and other sensa- 
tional newspapers, news reels, “educational” films, photo- 
plays, best seller novels, and the various and sundry 
assaults made on the mmd through the radio — these are 
too notorious as to the logic of their appeal to require 
comment But what is to be done about them? In a very 
large measure their effect is to destroy sanity of outlook 
and soundness of judgment. They set in motion trends of 
thought and feeling which run counter to the influences 
emanating from dependable sources of Insight and opinion. 
How are these effects on the immature mind to be offset? 

The only suggestion the writer has to make m this con- 
nection, other than to call attention once more to Professor 
Ross's famous prescriptions, is that we must “fight fire 
with fire.” The import of this cryptic advice will become 
obvious once it is recognized that the “mob mind” is built 
up through the simple device of exploiting human nature, 
and that a comparative immunity to its manifestations may 
be built up by means of the same device. Anomalous and 
pathological phenomena in our social behavior are condi- 
tioned by the operation of certain laws of behavior, so that 
whoever understands these laws, and is sufficiently inter- 
ested, can produce the phenomena in question But human 
nature is a complex affair, and there are other laws than 
these which may be understood and manipulated. One of 
them is that a knowledge of how we tend to behave under 
certain conditions complicates the situation when these con- 
ditions are present, and so modifies their effect as stimuli 
The first emphasis in our orientation course, then, would 
be psychological; and our aim would be to create on the 
part of the student what, for want of a better term, we 
may call the “psychological point of view ” By the “psy- 
chological point of view” we wish to be understood as 
meaning such a grasp of the facts and principles of psy- 
chology as will enable and dispose one to stand on the 
outside of one's own experience and on the Inside of the 
experience of others. The importance of the ability and 
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disposition so to relate oneself to one’s own experience and 
to the experience of others lies in the fact that one is 
thereby enabled, in a measure, to play the role of spectator, 
as well as that of participant in the affairs of life. To 
play such a rple with respect to the issues of social inter- 
course IS to realize for oneself something of what Arnold 
meant by “seeing life steadily and seeing it whole.” Such 
an attitude, to be sure, is not all of what wisdom means, 
but certainly it compiises one of its beginnings — not only 
in the promise it gives of more wisdom for oneself, but 
also in the possibility it bespeaks of being more readily 
controlled by the wisdom of others. 

Having, then, rendered the matriculant in our course 
more or less immune to irrational foimis of control within 
his social environment, we should next be concerned to 
have him acquire a positive set for responding to that form 
of control which makes the maximum use of the best avail- 
able resources To this end we should endeavor to orient 
him to a propei conception of representative government. 
And here we should levy on the social sciences as well as on 
biology and psychology for relevant materials. We should 
look to political history for proper perspectives and, more 
especially, to comparative government for confinnation of 
the dictum that the earliest attempts at government were 
m the hands of those best fitted to govern,- We should 
rely on sociology and on economics and economic history 
for illustrations of the complexity of life and of the inevit- 
able trends towards division of labor, specialixation of 
effort, and exchange of economic goods and services. Social 
psychology would be called in to testify to the necessity, 
under these conditions, of mutual confidence and respect 
In this connection, too, analysis would have to be made of 
the concept of authority, and distinctions would need to 
be drawn between authority which is structural and abso- 
lute and that which is functional and relative Considera- 
tions could be invoked from the point of view of ethics to 
show that a leliance of authority of the latter type, so fai 
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from compi omising the freedom of the individual, is, m 
reality, an indispensable condition of personal freedom. 
Jurisprudence could be depended on to say in what sense 
the dogma of equality is true, and biology could be trusted 
to show that theie is a sense m which it isn’t true. Finally, 

It would doubtless be to the point to demonstrate, on psy- 
chological giounds, the supeiioi character of thinking when 
carried on under the conditions obtaining in well-organized 
and self-respecting deliberative 'bodies. And so the foun- 
dations would be laid for a conception of goveinment m 
connection with which the status and function of the expert 
would be taken as a matter of course. 

Now the abilities of the expert m matters of government 
would seem to be of two kinds ; namely, those which he owes 
to personal characteristics, and those which depend on his 
specialized knowledge and skill Our appreciations of the 
former, and our readiness to be controlled by them probably 
rest, m the last analysis, on attitudes acquired very early in 
life. At any rate, their effectiveness would not seem to 
involve any particular problem in a program of education 
for citizenship except, as we have seen, that of rendering 
the prospective voter ifiore or less immune to being unduly 
influenced by them when functioning apart from rational 
insight and skill. Our susceptibility to control by the latter 
type of abilities, however, is doubtless conditioned in some 
measure, not only by our recognition of specialized knowl- 
edge and skill as being indispensable to representative 
government when properly conceived and administrated, 
but also by our understanding of its nature and its grounds 
Our next problem, therefore, would be that of familiarizing 
the student with the more obvious features of scientific 
method as the best example of the sort of conditions our 
thinking and knowing must meet if they aie to provide a 
dependable basis for efficient action. 

It IS to be presumed, in this connction, that our student 
will have already had some contact with the laboratory 
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sciences, and so will have gained, some insight mto the 
meaning of science and into the nature of its methods 
What we should have m mind at this point, then, would 
be to ensure that the insight he has thus gained be rendered 
so self-conscious and discerning as to enable him to recog- 
nize m the genuine expert the embodiment of the technique 
of science and the incarnation of its authority. 

Are suitable materials available for the carrying out of 
such a purpose? Without a doubt In general, we should 
depend on the processes involved in actual scientific achieve- 
ments, together with whatever light has been thrown on 
the nature of these processes by classical and contemporary 
logicians. Thus, it will be seen that our program at this 
point would be identical, in many respects, with an elemen- 
tary course in logic But the emphasis would be preemi- 
nently practical and constructive m the sense that it would 
concern itself in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner possible with scientific method as the indispensable 
form of valid and effective thinking Excellent samples of 
the sort of approach we have in mind are certain texts 
now being used in elementary courses in logic, typified most 
worthily, perhaps, by the Introduction to Reflective Think- 
ing by the Columbia Associates in Philosophy, and by the 
Principles and Problems of Right Thinking by Professor 
E A Burtt 

The usefulness of the governmental expert will be con- 
ditioned, however, not only by whatever abilities he may 
possess, but also by the use to which he puts these abilities, 
and this, on the whole, will be determined by his sense of 
values. But how sound andi dependable the expert’s sense 
of values is may be quite independent of the competency 
he owes to his specialized knowledge and skill. To be sure, 
his scientific habits of mind may carry over into the field 
of values and may thus enable him to reach conclusions 
as to the relative worth of competing ends which are as 
objective and as authoritative as the conclusions he arrives 
at in his choice and execution of necessary techniques. It 
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is by no means certain, however, that this transfer will 
take place. Independent variables conditioned by patterns 
of temperament and training may operate to prevent it. 
Furthermore, the application of scientific habits of mind 
to the determination of values presupposes a standard of 
judgment which, although for the time being is itself not 
open to question, may nevertheless be challenged and must 
thereupon submit to evaluation m the light of some more 
ultimate point of view Sooner or later, theieforc, the 
moralizing of the expert vs likely to reach a point where his 
own competency can no lon^ger assert itself in the face of 
dissenting opinion as to what is most worth while. For 
both these reasons, then, the average voter is responsible 
for a certain independence of judgment in relation to moral 
issues in public life that is in striking contrast with what is 
required of him in relation to the more technical phases of 
the political economy. 

To some this has seemed a reductw ad ahsurdum of 
popular government. It does mean, of course, that in the 
long run the kind of government that is possible in a demo^ 
cratic society depends on the sense of values of which the 
rank and file of the people are capable. It is this that con- 
stitutes the most compelling reason for popular education 
within a democratic state. And yet, whatever may be the 
nature of the relation between the intellectual and moral 
capacities of individuals, it would seem that we are con- 
fronted here with a certain paradox. On the one hand, the 
moral sentiments appear to be so intimately bound up with 
the impiovement of the intellect that popxdar education is 
likely to accomplish more in the way of increasing the moral 
competency of a people in relation to good government 
than In that of qualifying them for efficient participation 
in the mechanics of government On the other hand, how- 
ever, can we avoid the conclusion that the kind of educa- 
tion that is possible among a people is itself a function of 
the moral competency of that people? To state the matter 
briefly, the articulation of educational objectives involves 
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a dialectic which sooner or later works itself back to di- 
vergent points of view concerning value norms which can- 
not be adjudicated by any further appeal to facts but must 
rather be settled by persuasion and compromise, and, in 
the last analysis, by majority rule. The deeper insight 
here would seem to be that one’s faith m popular govern- 
ment cannot finally rest on what one may hope for from 
education On the contrary, one seems to have no alterna- 
tive to falling back upon a faith that the voice of the people, 
if not the voice of God, is, at least, the most dependable 
means we have of determining, in broad outline, the proper 
objectives of political action. 

Now one may or may not share this faith, but at any 
rate, as a citizen of a democratic state, one is committed 
to it as the de facto sanction for governmental procedure. 
And It Is this circumstance, together with the dispropoi- 
tionate fallibility of the technical expert in his judgment 
of values, as we have pointed out, that places upon the 
voter within a democratic state, a unique responsibility in 
relation to moral Issues in public life What, then, more 
specifically, is the nature of this responsibility, and how 
may our prospective voter qualify for discharging it? 

Two or three suggestions must suffice to answer these 
questions and to bring our discussion to a close. In general, 
our final emphasis in the training of our citizen-to-be would 
be ethical And first of all, we should endeavor to orient 
him to the notion of value as a standard of judgment We 
should spare no pains to make it clear, however, that what 
Is immediately required in this connection is not some 
abstract Ideal of the sttmmum bonum of life, but rather 
such concrete conceptions of value as are capable of fur- 
nishing illumination and control within actual situations 
where the appiaisal of conflicting ends must be made. In 
the next place, we should seek to familiarize the student 
with the details of this process of applying the methods 
of reflective thought to the evaluation of practical ends 
Attention would be called to the fact that competing ends 
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must be appraised m terms of the consequences they may 
be expected to yield, that these consequences are them- 
selves to be judged as better oi worse in the light of some 
standaid whose value is taken for granted, and that^ unless 
the standard thus presupposed be accepted by all concerned 
as unquestionable^ moie ultimate points of view must be 
invoked until some conception of value is reached com 
cernmg which disputants eithei agree, or recognize that 
agreement is impossible because of a difference of taste or 
moral sense that Is so fundamental as to be irreconcilable. 

But what effects would such an orientation to the tech- 
nique of moral evaluation be likely to produce on the 
stvident^ It seems to the writer that the effects likely to 
be produced would be at least three In the fiist place, 
the student would doubtless be impressed by the enormous 
difficulty of applying this technique m just those situations 
with which the political expert is most apt to be confronted, 
and would therefore sense the importance of i dying on the 
judgment of those who, because they are in public office, 
are presumably the best qualified and the most favorably 
situated for obtaining and utilizing the necessai 7 data, 
In the second place, he would find, when he begins to exer- 
cise the functions of citizenship, that he need not be en- 
tirely at the mercy of those to whom he might thus entrust 
the task of passing judgment upon questions of value. For 
with his insight into the nature of the reflective process, 
he would have at hand the means of requiring an ac- 
counting of them and of checking the validity of their 
findings. Finally, he would sense the need, m this connec- 
tion, of having worked out and embraced a very genera! 
point of view concerning values, to be employed as a soit 
of court of last resort for adjudicating the meiits of less 
inclusive standards of reference as these are called in 
question by dissenting opinion. It would be our purpose 
(the final objective of our course) to anticipate this last 
named need thiough helping the student to formulate for 
himself an adequate philosophy of values. 



THE CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
Emanuel Stein 


I. THE MEANING OF COOPERATION 

Conspicuous among the institutions affecting the working 
class which were brought into being by the Industrial Revo- 
lution is the cooperative movement which has, m one form 
or another, become a world-wide phenomenon The con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies are among the largest and 
most influential business firms in most European countries, 
and their cooperative buying organizations wield tremen- 
dous strength. Just what consumers’ cooperation means 
is a matter on which there is considerable disagreement 
To some, it is merely a very limited effort to buy more for 
one’s money than is ordinarily possible; others conceive of 
it as a harbinger of social equality; still others feel that the 
cooperative movement will some day replace the political 
state as the predominant agency of government. Thus, 
one writer defines it as "a union of many consumers for the 
purpose of securing in the purchase of commodities ad- 
vantages impossible to be obtained by one, through an 
equitable division of the profits derived from their pur- 
chases.”' To Watkins, the coopeiative movement signifies 
an attempt by one means or another “ to eliminate 

the middleman, the employer, and the private creditoi, 
and to substitute for these the collected ownership and 
control of affiliated cooperators One of the most in- 
teresting statements is that of Charles R Fay, who^ regards 
a coopeiative society as “ an association for the 

purposes of joint trading originating among the weak and 

>Carroll D Wright, OooptrattVi Dtstribuhon tu Cteal Urttaui (Boaton, 1886) p 12, T S 
Adams Helen L Sumner, Labor ProbUrm, p 37Q 
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wly o( IlUnoift, 1921), p 6 Lntoi Prohltm^ fNev/ York TKc C^onvcU P\ibUsh\nK Company • 
1929), pp 511-512 

■Charles R Fay, Cooperation at Home and Abroadx 3d edition (London P S King and 
Son, Ltd. 1925) p 5 
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conducted always in an unselfish spirit, on such terms that 
all who are prepared to assume the duties of mem- 
bership may share m its rewards in proportion to the degree 
in which they make use of their association ” He adds, 
“Cooperation in the sense of our inquiry implies a bond 
of union over and above the casual relations of the money 
tic ; It implies, that is to say, a cooperative society in which 
the associated members join together for the attainment m 
common of some business purpose There is no necessity 
that the compact should be perpetual, but each member, 
80 long as he remains so, binds himself to regulate this rela- 
tions, in so far as these concern the society, m the interests 
of the society as a whole.”* Dr. James P. Warbasse, 
president of the Cooperative League of America, explains 
a coopeiative society as “ , a voluntaiy association in 

which the people organize democratically to supply their 
needs through mutual action, and in which the motive of 
production and distribution is service, not profit In the 
cooperative movement the ultimate tendency is towards the 
creation of a social structure capable of supplanting both 
profit-making industry and the compulsory political state 

But regardless of the special emphasis of any definition, 
certain characteristics of cooperation seem to be common 
to almost all cooperative societies, first, that cooperation 
is a purely voluntary movement which geneially centers 
among the workers; second, that it has its inception in 
economic activities, particularly buying and selling; third, 
that it aims to cheapen commodities by the abolition of 
middlemen’s profits; fourth, that Its announced goal is not 
merely economical purchasing, but a complete democratic 
control of all industrial activity which will include in Its 
scope not only the working classes but all groups in 
society. 

<Fay, op eit , pp 2 3 

P Warbasse, Coofteraltve Demoernty Thouf^h Voh^ntary A^Aoetoiian aj tht Ptoptf 

Comumti\, 2d edition (New Vork The Macmillan Company, 1927), p 8 
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II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATION 

Consumers’ cooperation as it is known today had its 
beginnings in England in 1844 with the formation at Roch- 
dale of the Equitable Pioneers' Cooperative Society 
There had been, it is true, earlier efforts at cooperation, 
prominent among which was that of Robert Owen who is 
often referred to as the "fathei” of cooperation The 
years from 1828 to 1834 witnessed intense cooperative 
activity * Thus, the first Cooperative Congress which was 
held at Manchester in May 1830 was atended by dele- 
gates from fifty-six societies which had 3,000 members 
and a combined capital of about £60,001/ And the report 
of the third Cooperative Congress shows one society with 
3,000 members, another with 150, and a third with 140 ' 
It was during this same period that Dr. William King, the 
Brighton physician, edited The Co-operator. But none 
of these societies lasted for any length of time * It was 
the Pioneers, however, who gave the movement the im- 
petus which has carried it down to the present day. Their 
purpose was to right the wrongs they felt they had suffered 
at the hands of their employers'® — to establish equity in 
industry." They asserted that “the objects of the Society 
are to ai range for the pecuniary benefit and improvement 
of the social and domestic condition of its members, by 
raising a sufficient amount of capital in shares of one pound 
sterling each to bring into operation the following plans 
and arrangements: (1) the establishment of a store for 
the sale of provisions, clothing, etc ; (2) the purchase or 
erection of a number of houses in which these members 
who desiie to assist each other to improve their domestic 
and social conditions may reside; (3) to commence the 

^merflon P Hama. E S Wjera. and F Hooke, Coaf?eTatxanj tht Hope of tht Con^uni/r 
(hltw York The Macmillan Company, p 21fi 

’Wnght, op cii , p 13 

' 'On Co operation," reprinted from Monthly Repository, July, 1832, p 5 

'Harris, op etl , p 217 

‘■H Clay, Cooperafton and Private enterprise (London Bonn Brothers, J92S), p 3 

'*G J Holyoake, ffistorv of Cooperation, vol 2 (London Trubner, 1878>, p 34 
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manufacture of such articles as the Society may determine 
upon foi the employment of members who may be without 
employment, or who may be suffeim^ m consequence of 
repeated i eductions in their wages, (4) as a fuithcr benefit 
and security to the membeis of this Society, the Society 
shall purchase or lent an estate or estates of land, which 
shall be cultivated by the mentbers who may be out ot 
employment, or whose labour may be poorly remuneiated; 
(5) that as soon as practicable, this Society shall proceed 
to an ange the powers of pioduction, distribution, educa- 
tion, and government, or in other words, to establish a self- 
supporting home colony of united inteiests, oi assist othei 
Societies In establishing such colonies; (6) that for the 
promotion of sobriety, a temperance hotel be opened m 
one of the Society's houses as soon as convenient 

After some difficulty in seeming even the modest capital 
with which they began, they started business m a very 
small shop, the original stock being limited to four com- 
modities* flour, oatmeal, sugar^ and butter In the man- 
agement of thcii store and their society, they introduced 
certain principles which have colored the whole history of 
cooperative projects and have come to be regarded as the 
fundamental bases of any consumeis' cooperative society 
It was decided that there was to be as neaily absolute 
democracy of contiol as possible* one man, one vote, re- 
gardless of the amount of money invested in the enterprise 
It was further decided that the stockholders were to be 
rewarded not with a share of the profits but with a definite 
rate of interest, like any other loan What profits there 
weie were to be given to the consumers on the basis of the 
amount of the pui chases made Thus an incentive was 
given to the member to make as many piuchases as possible 
at the cooperative store Membership was to be free 

i»L Woalf, Cooperation and the FitUtre of Industry (New York The Macmillan Corn 
parry, 1918). p 24 

iiWfighl, Cl/ . p 19 
'•WooII, op at , p 34 

i*It became coetomary to give nonmember buyers half the rebate they would have got 
members 
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to all but those who might prove detrimental to the best 
interests of the society. TTiose without the necessary 
funds to buy a share of stock were to be allowed to pay an 
initial small sum and to have the dividends on purchases 
apply towards payment for their shares. Furthermore, the 
value of the shaies was fixed at one pound sterling to make 
It possible for the ordinary worker to buy them Sales 
were to be for cash only, the perils of credit being thus 
avoided, and the pi ices to be charged were market prices 
rathei than cost.“ 

In their ideas as seen in their prospectus, the plans of 
the Pioneers were not very different from those of their 
predecessors in cooperation Their ultimate goal was self- 
employment and for a long time they kept before them the 
Ideal of coopeiative production.” It required many years 
of business expeiience for the societies to realize that It 
was absolutely necessary to devote their full efforts to the 
cooperative work at hand 

Before any real spread of cooperation within Great 
Britain was possible, certain legal difficulties had to be 
removed As matters stood m 1844, the societies as such 
could not legally deal with nonmembers •, they might not 
hold land for any other purpose than the transaction of 
their own business the liability of members was un- 
limited, and there was no legal wiiy of preventing the 
embezzlement of the society’s funds by any of the mem- 
bers.’” A sei les of enactments passed between 1 846 and 
1862, chief among which were the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts of 1852 and 1862, legalized cooperation for 
all purposes except landholding and banking, gave the 
associations a corporate basis, and permitted one society 
to hold stock in another Without the passage of these 

o/> fi/,pp 277- 28 1, VVarbasfle, p/r ett pp 17-19 
Webh. Thf Discovery oj the Con^nnter (London Benn Brothers 192B), p 6 
'•Even for Iheir own business, they might not hold more than one acre ol land 

‘♦E P Cheyncy, hiiwduclioyi to the JnrfiJsJnpJ Sncrol f/? story of Engfoiid (New York 
The MacTiullan Company, 1920), p 303 
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laws, It is extremely doubtful whether the cooperatives 
could have succeeded.** 

The consumers’ societies offered a striking contrast to 
their members from the evils of the private-store system. 
Inferior merchandise was frequently sold at high prices 
and the consumer had no method of self-defense. Further- 
more, the dangerous practice of buying on credit caused 
many consumers to fall under the power of the store- 
keeper, a situation from which they found it difficult to 
extricate themselves This situation together with the 
dividend on purchases, the legal enactments, the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848-1849 which provided a great 
impetus to all radical moviJments, cansed the Rochdale 
Society to grow amazingly. From a membership of 28 in 
1844, It grew to 74 in 1845, to 600 in 1850, 1,400 in 1855, 
1,450 in 1860, and 5,326 in 1865 During this same 
period, there was a corresponding increase in the amount 
of business done In 1845, sales amounted to 710 pounds 
sterling, in 1850 to 13,125, in 1855 to 44,902, in I860, 
152,063, and in 1865 to 196,234 pounds sterling. As the 
business grew, more and more departments were added to 
the enterprise. Thus, in 1847, a linen and woolen dra- 
peries department was added, in 1850, a meat department, 
in 1852 shoes and a tailoring division, and in 1867, 
baking ** 

From Rochdale, the movement spread very rapidly over 
the Biitish Isles.** The increase in size was particularly 
evident during the World War when the prospect of a 
food panic caused the consumers to flock to the coopeia- 
tives in such numbeis that m 1914, for the first time in 
their history the societies called a temporary halt on new 
membership. 

It was not long befoic the societies realized the advan- 
tages of a central buying agency. From the very earliest 

**Wrjght, cr/, pp E2-23 

’Wrfght, op ctf , p 19 

"Fair, op , p 279, and f'eople'a Yeai Bw>k (Maiicheaief, 1031), p Z2 
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days, societies in certain parts of the country placed their 
orders togcthei In order to leallze the economies of large- 
scale purchasing, and there were even some abortive at- 
tempts at starting a wholesale oi ganization.^* It was not 
until 1863 that the Co-operative Wholesale Society was 
founded under the name of “The North of England Co- 
operative Wholesale Industiial and Pi evident Society.’”^ 
Its object was “ . to dispense with the services of all 

unnecessaiy and profit-making agents between the con- 
sumers of commodities and their producers, and thus to 
economise the cost of living.”*" 

In a further effort to free the consumers from middle- 
men, the Co-operative Wholesale Society started a “De- 
posit and Loan Department” in 1872 for the convenience 
of its members,“ In the same year it was proposed to 
start manufacturing enterprises, and, in the following year, 
the Crumpsall Biscuit Woiks was established Since then 
the Wholesale has added constantly to its production pro- 
jects. At present, its enterprises may be divided into four 
classes, foodstuffs and kindred commodities; textiles, 
clothing, etc., furniture, utensils, and household goods; and 
diverse enterprises such as saw mills, pottery and bottle 
works, and so on.” In addition, it has a very large insur- 
ance department in which almost all of the local societies 
are insured. 

It was originally planned to buy staples for the various 
member societies on a commission basis. Soon, however, 
it was decided to charge the members market prices and to 
distribute profits in proportion to purchases The relation 
of the individual society to the Wholesale is very much 
like that of the individual consumer to his society. The 
thirty-two directois who manage the Wholesale are elected 

•*flama, op cU , p 221 

**Albcrt Sonnit5hsen, CamuntiT^* CaoptfoUnn (New York The Macmillan Company, 
1919;, p 32 

^^ThtCWS pp 2-3 

*‘Sjdriey and Beatrice Webb, Cansumfts* Cooperaitve Movemerti (New York tvOngmans' 
Grten ana Company, 192 U, pp 9^99 

»»Peop\eB*ft Year Book, p 69 
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biennially by the delegates from the constituent associa- 
tions.*“ 

Besides selling to the local societies most of what these 
organiaations buy, the Wholesale pei forms for them other 
important services. It gives them vciy valuable sugges- 
tions on the conduct of their business — it piovidcs auditors, 
expert stock-takcis, a building depaitment of which the 
local units may avail themselves in their building projects, 
if any society should get into financial difficulties because 
of mismanagement or dishonesty the Wholesale stands 
ready to step in and manage the enterprise until it is once 
more on a sound footing. Perhaps as important as any- 
thing else is the work of advertisiOig and publicity by 
means of which the C W.S spreads cooperative informa- 
tion and propaganda. 

The C.W.S has thus far pei formed its functions ad- 
mirably. Of it, the Webbs have said,“ “There may be 
on the Wholesale Board no gicat captain of industry, no 
Napoleon of commerce, no administiative genius, 
but, taken as a whole, these pl,nn men, almost entirely of 
working-class extraction with a formal education limited 
usually to that of the primary school, have managed to 
create and to maintain m efficiency an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful business organization " 

What the C.W.S. is to the business side of the consu- 
mers’ cooperative movement, the Cooperative Union” is to 
its cultmal and oiganization aspect. The Union originated 
in a number of conferences held in the north of England 
by the various societies which wanted to exchange experi- 
ences,” benefit by each other’s mistakes, and take steps for 
mutual improvement These conferences led up to <i 
national meeting at London In 1868 to which all societies 

**HatTy Lasdlfci, Coi>/>*Toficp (Nc'w YotK Co operauve League of 

America, X917) 

*tTht Co operative Whotc<»ate ib usually called the C W S) 

■•Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op cif, p 130 

•'J Alien and J C Gray, The Cooper{^tipe IJmon Necessity and Advatitnges 

**Soniiichaen, oji ci/.P 37- 
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were invited to send delegates;’* in the following year, the 
Union was founded.®* 

The purpose of the new organization was to act as the 
executive authority or as a national committee for the 
whole movement, and was to embrace not only distributive 
associations, but all cooperative oigamzations.®’ Its func- 
tions were executive, educational, advisory, and defensive 
Its executive work included the relations of the British 
societies with the International Cooperative Alliance, and 
with the Government. Its educational work is of parti- 
cular interest. The educational department has for many 
years devoted all its efforts to introducing educational 
activities of one kind or another among British cooperators. 
Functioning in an advisory capacity are the legal, financial, 
labor, and statistical departments whose woik is of the 
greatest Importance to the societies. The study of political 
matters, the question of the cooperative party, and similar 
subjects are included among the defensive activities of 
the union 

At the present time, the Union has a total membership 
of 1,224 societies with 6,022,950 members®’ Although 
its work falls far short of what may be desired, it never- 
theless performs very useful functions The annual Co- 
operative Congress which is undci its supervision and the 
Central Board which is the guiding genius exercise “ . . 
an all-peivadmg intangible influence on eveiy coil and every 
eddy of the foui million cooperators of the United King- 
dom.”” 

From England, the movement spread rather rapidly to 
othei countiies where the history and experiences of co- 
operative societies were a little different from those of the 
English, In some places, cooperation, once begun, fioiir- 

"IM.p 18 

*Orjg>naIly the Union was known ab ttie Central Hoard 

♦'Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op ctl , p 137 

i»T w Mercer, Th^ Co operaUve Ihuon Us Of^atiiznttou and (Manchester 19241 

'TPeople'e Year Book (19311, P 84 

“Sidney and Bentrtcc Webb, op ciJ , p 152 
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ished immediately. Thus in Switzerland and in the Scandi- 
navian countries, cooperation has made lather rapid head- 
way. In other countries, particulaily the United States, the 
movement seems to have made little or no headway. In 
still otheis, It seems to be at a standstill. 

There has also been in a good many cases a rather in- 
teiesting departure from Rochdale piinciples. In at least 
one instance,®" attention is shifted from dividends on pur- 
chases to piovision foi old-age pensions, life, sickness and 
unemployment insurance, maternity benefits, medical care, 
and so on. There are many cases of cooperatives avoiding 
the Rochdale principle of absolute neutrality in political 
affairs. Thus the British societies have a Cooperative 
party, the Belgians are rather closely allied to the Socialist 
party, and in Austria, the Viennese society joins with the 
municipality in the distribution of milk and coal.^° The 
Russian societies have departed furthest from Rochdale in 
this respect. Viewing the situation in the U.S.S.R, with 
apparent complacency, the C W.S. says, “ , . here the 

cooperative movement is held In such high eminence as to 
have become a joint partner with the state itself m serving 
the people’s inteiests.”*' 

Cooperation has without doubt become a significant 
factor m world economy. The latest available statistics^* 
show that theie are altogether 39,831 societies of which 
the U.S.S.R. has 24,561 and the United States 128; the 
Russian societies have 33,428,600 members, the British 
5,885,135, the American 124,698. The Russians did a 
total business of $4,935,517,900, the Biitish $1,046,947,- 
700, and the Americans $20,796,897.“ 

•'Belgium 

'•Warbassc. op cu , p 43 
•‘People’s Year Book (1931), p 162 

moat cases these figures arc for 1929, where these were maccc&stbie, the statistic, 
loMpa were used Second Year Book, Owpcrativc League of the U S A (New York* 

Wbid, 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titleS'^and where possible descriptions — of current 
research projects notv in process tn educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociologists Cor- 
respondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed 

DATA ON STUDIES IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 

It has been pointed out that cuirent information on 
research in a given field of study is valuable for many 
reasons It may help to stimulate interest and cooperation 
on the pait of scholars engaged in the same types of work 
and It may avoid needless duplication of intellectual effort 
Because of the difficulty of securing information about 
airrent lesearch in criminology and closely allied fields, 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc , has invited a small 
group of specialists to seive as an advisory council to report 
at tegular inteivals on research in progress or planned.' 

Descriptions of over 100 studies in progress in the gene- 
ral field of criminological research were piesented in the 
first Cnmmolofiical Research Bulletin of the Bureau in 
June 1931 The second issue of the bulletin, which ap- 
peared in April 1932, contains information submitted by 
membeis of the advisory council on the status of the pro- 
jects reported in the first number and on new proj'ects 
launched since 1931 This report includes studies dealing 
with criminal statistics; causation and prevention (juvenile 
delinquency), police, ciiminal law, procedure and the ad- 
ministiation of justice (for both juveniles and adults) ; 
probation, and penal tieatment (including both the institu- 
tional and pal ole types). 

In September 1932, the Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association dealt with "Crime Prevention 

*Thia council includes Herman M Adler, Ernest W Burgess, Charlca*’L Chute, C E 
Geh\kc, Sheldon Glueck. Cnlvin Tl Goddard, George W Klrchwey, Fred A Knolen, 
Austin H MacCormick, Raymond Moley, Bmcc Smith. A Warren Stearnsij Edwin H 
Sutherland, William I Thomas, and August Vollmer 
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Through Education.” In addition to mterpietations hy 
the editors of the Research Division, the bulletin presents 
from the literature brief summaries of materials dealing 
with statistics on crime, crime costs and school expends 
turcs; factois associated with crime, the problem of the 
delinquent child*, the social agencies of crime prevention, 
organizations interested m ciime prevention, and a selected 
bibliography* While the contents of this bulletin are not 
complete or exhaustive, they should piovc stimulating to 
teachers and school administrators 

The Recreation Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has collected data on 'studies in the field of juvenile 
delinquency which have just been published in the form of 
a mimeographed bulletin by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, The bulletin contains an account of 35 selected 
studies in juvenile delinquency, those for the most part 
making some reference to rccicatlonal activities. Over 50 
additional items arc listed, chiefly dissertations in prepara- 
tion for advanced degrees in academic institutions 

The April (1933) Issue of Tur Journal will be de- 
voted entirely to the presentation of articles dealing with 
juvenile delinquency and education 

Recent Trends in American Education 

An interesting study of recent trends in American educa- 
tion is being carried on by Professor Newton Edward's of 
the School of Education of the University of Chicago. He 
is attempting to canvass the literature of the social sciences 
including economics, socIolo,gy, and political science In order 
to discover significant data which may have educational 
implications In other words, he is attempting to point 
out the educational implications which may be drawn from 
such factual data as ^havc been discovered by research 
workers in the field of social science. 

Studies of this type will make a genuine contribution to 
the field of educational sociology in developing a body of 
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materials which may serve as a basis for educational prac- 
tice and organization. In many cases, the educationist’s 
knowledge of social science is the common sense or partial 
interpretation of the amateur Systematic application of 
the facts of the social sciences to all phases of educational 
practice and theory has yet to be made. Such a study as 
Professor Edwards is undertaking will help decrease the 
“cultural lag” between education and the social sciences 

New York State Social-Work Research 

A State-wide social intelligence service with facilities for 
currently assembling information on all phases of social- 
welfare activity in the State, and for systematically com- 
piling data to be sent to the Albany headquarters of the 
State Department’s Bureau of Research, was established 
on April 1 by the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare in cooperation with a Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council, the United States Children’s 
Bureau, the American Statistical Association, and the 
American Association of Public Welfare Officials, accor- 
ding to a leccnt issue of Better Times 
The reports issued by this new service will show the 
taxpayer what use is being made of his contribution to the 
State’s welfare budget, the total volume of such services, 
and the manner in which public and private agencies are 
sharing the cost 

The State Department’s Bureau of Research is the 
authorized agency for this three-year demonstration pro- 
ject ’ The scope of the study will include all social-welfare 
agencies coming under the jurisdiction of the Department 
It was undertaken at the request of the Social Statistics 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council. David 
M. Schneider is directing the project 

‘It haa apnoinled -\n at 1 vi‘iory committee consist mg of Dr Ralph G Ilurlinofthe Russell 
oage Foundation chairman, Frink Bane, American Aa’iocialion of Public Welfare OfTi- 
j vV®*? Kerr, HufTalo Fmindation Kathenno F Lenrootof the U S Children’s Rnrea 11, 
and Dr Horatio M Pollock, New York State Dcpartjncnl of Mental Hygiene The Stale 
Board ^ Social Welfare ha*! aino appointed a special committee o-n rcHcarch conaiating of 
11 ^ R'ddcr, Mrs Mary G Simkhovjtch, Arthur Lehman^ and Paul S Livermore, 

of whom are memliera of the Board 
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Cnme, Criminals and Cnmnal Justice, by Nathaniel F. 
Cantor. New York Henry Holt and Company, 
1932, 470 pages. 

The Problem of Crime, by Clayton James Ettingex 
New York; Long and Smith, 1932, 538 pages. 

Criminology, by Robert Harvey Gault. New York; 

D C, Heath and Company, 1932, 460 pages. 

The year 1932 has produced three new criminologies written by a 
lawyer, a psychiatrist, and a psychologist, respectively. Each is in- 
complete in terms of the other three and the trio forms a well-rounded 
whole 

Cantor’s Crime, CnwinaU and Gyimmal JmUce is, as the title would 
Hidicnte, by {ar the most ambitious of the three • He attempts to cover 
the whole field and succeeds admirably m his sections on The Adminis- 
tration of Criminal Justice (Part 6 chapters) and Penology 
(Part IV| 7 chapters), where his knowledge of the law results in a 
new and much needed emphasis* 

The second book, The PrMem 0 / Crmt, is by Ettingcr, the psychia- 
trist While his outstanding contribution is from this angle, he has 
produced a very useful and well-developed analysis of the field With- 
out waste of time and printer's ink he at once tackles the problem of 
The Criminal m twelve excellent chapters. It is in this section that 
he makes his original contribution from the field of psychiatry 
The third book, ^7riwi/io/o^yj is by Gault of Northwestern University 
He disavows at the outset any attempt at an ’’exhaustive discussion, 
or even complete cataloguing, of the data of criminology” His is the 
study «>f the psychological factors involved. Three quarters of the 
book deals with the problem of the criminal personality and the second 
section on The Struggle Against Crime is predominated by the psy- 
chological approach Despite the title this book is not a criminology, 
but It is a most VtiluaWe contribution to the field 

Responsibility, Its Development Through Punishment and 
Resvard, by Laurence Sears. New York - Columbia 
Lfniversity Press, 1932, 198 pages. 

In this compact little volume, the author begins with an analysis of 
theories of responsibility, philosophically considereJ. These theories are 
briefly ibut clc.irly sketched and an evaluation made. Seven soaal 
philosophers have been considered* Jeremy Bentham, Alexander Bam, 
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Jjohn Stuart MiUi Edward Westcrmarck^ T H* Green, F H. Bradley, 
John Dewey. The ideas of these authors as regards morals and ethics 
as socializing forces are evaluated and the role of the personality con- 
bidered from the angle of early personality development Part II of 
the book is a consideration of the development of responsibility m twelve 
definite case studies of children, which cases are covered rather com- 
pletely In the final section of the book, Part III, there is an evaluation 
of the various ethical theories in the light of empirical data 

Education and the Social Crisis, by William Heard Kil- 
patrick. New York: Van Rees Press, 1932, 90 
pages. 

After the author has in his usual clear fashion set forth the attendant 
evils of our present socio-economic system, he raises the serious question, 
there a way out?” Relying upon the development of a sane group 
leadership, holding that we cannot depend upon individual leadership, 
Kilpatrick sets forth what the profession of education should do in 
terms of a fourfold program First, help to supply the much needed 
expert economic knowledge. Second, the members of our profession 
must become really socially minded and soaally disposed. Third, we 
must inaugurate an epoch-making system of adult education exceeding 
the bounds of anj^thing yet dreamed of by those in this field. The public 
schools cannot remain the educational centers of individuals in the first 
third of their life only They must truly become centers of continuous 
educational growth throughout the total of each individuars life in tlic 
community served iby the school 

Human Sterilization, by Jacob Henry Landman New 
York. The Macmillan Company, 1932, 341 pages 

Human sterilization for human betterment, but with no Utopian idea 
of the production of a race of supermen is the thesis of this book The 
author recognizes the futility, for the present at least, of even con- 
sidering any wholesale plan of correcting the liercdity in general of the 
social group The book is cautious and scientific. There is nothing 
of the enthusiastic eugenist or the propagandist about it Eugenics 
and social legislation, sterilization and the courts, biological bases, the 
surgery of sterilization, and the problem of a soaal policy with regard 
to eugenic sterilization represents the main divisions of this study 

Readings tn Citizenship, by John Catron Jones and 
Amry and Mary Belle Vandenbosch New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, 908 pages 

Readings in Citizenship is another attack on the social problems of 
the day It is frankly the outgrowth of the authors* experience in a 
course in citizenship for freshmen at the University of Kentucky The 
problems presented are selected rather than inclusive and cover the 
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field of education m its broader application, some economic problems, 
some problems of political orj^ani/ation, and a chapter on population. 
The readings are well selected and adequately coordinated by intro- 
ductions to the various chapters. The book has all of the advantages 
and disadvantages inherent >in such an effort 

Some /tspecis of American Culture^ by James Truslow 
Adams. New York* Albert and Charles Bom, 1929, 
ix+306 pages 

Tltc famous American historian has here brought together thirteen 
of hjs popular essays on unpopular topics, all of which have previously 
appeared in various magazines Elsewhere he has written of American 
''strawberries", here he writes of American “prunes and cucumbers" 
Teachers will be especially interested in his discussion of "a business 
man^s avihz,ition,” “our dissolving ethics,” *'our lawless heritage," “To 
'be* or to 'do,’ " "mass production and intellectual production," "the 
mucker pose," and "the art of living." In a word, can a great civiliza- 
tion be built up or maintained upon the philosophy of the counting-house 
and the sole basic idea of a profit? The finanual depression has mean- 
time helped to answer the question 

Amencan Business Leaders, by Frank: William Taussicj 
AND Cakl Smith Joslyn. New York: The Mac^ 
millan Company, 1932, xiv+319 pages, 

This book gives the results of a survey conducted by the authors in 
an attempt to determine the source of the business lenders m America 
In making the study^ more than 15,000 questionnaires were sent to 
men who were recognized as business leaders From the results of the 
questionnaire, the authors conclude that 44 per cent of the leaders in 
American business are recruited from the well-to-do dements of the 
community; 43 5 per cent of the leaders arc drawn from the middle 
class, which is made up of farmers, clerks, or salesmen, minor execu- 
tives, and small owners The authors suggest that the evidence from 
the questionnaires is insufficient to justify characterizing the present 
generation of American iWsiness leaders as a "caste-Uke grovip " 

The Fields and Methods of Knowledge, by Raymond F 
Piper AND Paul W Ward New York F S Crofts 
and Company, 1930, xii-b398 pages 

Two Syracuse University professors of philosophy liavc here provided 
a textnook in an orientation course for college freshmen It mrliides 
both a summary of human knowledge and an analysis of human 
knowing, the latter from the viewpoint of Dr Dewey Among the 
scientific and philosophical fields surveyed arc mathematics, astronomy, 
geology, geography, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, liistory, socio- 
kgyj ethics, aesthetics, religion, and metaphysics The account of scietv 
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rjfic method covers thinking, observation, judgment, inference, induction, 
deduction, verification, discovery, the use of statistics, and the organiza- 
tion of knowledge There arc illustrations, tables* jbibliographies, ques- 
tions, exercises, and index A usable text admirably adapted to its 
purpose. 

Mysltctsin and Logic, by Brrtrand Russell New York: 
W. W Norton and Company, Inc, 1929, 234 pages. 

The distinguished English mathematician and philosopher has here 
brought together ten of his more popular essays. The first one gives 
the title to the volume The others deal with the place of science m a 
liberal education, a free man^s worship, mathematics .and metapliysiaans, 
scientific method m philosophy, the constitution of matter, sense-data 
and physics, the notion of cause, and knowledge by acquaintance and 
description A short preface indicates his change in opinion away from 
Platonism towards realism under the inlluence of Santayana’s Winds of 
'Ooetrnte "The truth is apt to be both annoying and trivial, therefore 
in the pursuit of it kindness and sublimity must be equally ignored 
In his own penetrating and inimitable way, Russell holds that mysticism 
as feeling is valuable, but as logic is erroneous. 

Psychology and Religwus Experience, by W. FeAROK 
Halliday. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc, 
1929, 320 pages 

A British professor of theology undertakes to apply the new analytic 
psychology to the work of the minister He seeks to allay the minis- 
terial prejudice against the use of psychology in the healing of souls 
While the treatment docs not claim to be complete, it ts based on 
disguised case studies Among the subjects treated arc religious ex- 
perience as objective, love and religion, hidden motives, religion as 
substitution, false sympathy, wrong ideas of sainthood, right parental 
attitude, recording personal impressions in pastoral work, phantasy- 
thinking, rationalizing, taboos, and sanctions A readable, useful first 
book m the subject 

Biological Foundations of Education, by Otis W. Cali>- 
WLLL, Charles E. Skinner, and John W Ttetz 
New York Ginn and Company, 1931, 534 pag^es 

The authors of this volume are to be congratulated m having organ- 
ized an interesting and informative survey of these sciences which 
underlie the nature of man and of the living process This book has a 
free and clear style It is accurate It is the type of text which could 
well be used m secondary schools or even in university science courses 
It IS good reading for any one interested in obtaining a panoramic view 
of himself and animal life in general especially as these arc related to a 
wider universe The book orients and integrates such basic sciences 
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as astronomy^ geology, biology, genetics, physiology, and psychology 
Throughout, however, runs a philosophy which welds one idea and 
fact on to another to fashion a coordinated picture of great vaduc 

The Tieatment of Behavior Disorders Following Ence- 
phalitis, by Earl D, Bond, M D*, and Kenneth 
E Appel, M.D. New York: Commonwealth Fund^ 
1931, 163 pages. 

Here is a book which every teacher should know thoroughly It is 
well written, clear cut, and discusses methods which should be part of 
the art and science of any educational procedure Specifically, encepha- 
litis IS shown to be the catise of frequent and serious social mal adjust- 
ment, which IS badly handled by the usual agencies which society 
provides; eg, prisons, psychopathic wards, reformatories, and the like 
It IS shown that a well-thought-out educational method is the only 
promising measure. The tCtachcr who can absorb and really Sense the 
mode of thinking and the viewpoint set forth so admirably by the 
authors will gain something of inestimable value. This reviewer feels 
that this wOTlt is of especial value to physical educators. 

‘The Diiect Contribution of Educational Psychology to 
Teacher Training," Yearbook XX of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education Chicago* 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932, 154 pages. 

Eleven lenders in the field of educational psychology have contributed 
independent articles evaluating current practices m the field, or the 
outlook for the future, relative to teacher training Selection of stu- 
dents, the place of educational psychology in the curriculum, methods, 
measurement of results, training and equipment of teachers of educa- 
tional psychology, and a selected bibliography arc some of the chapters 
Sterility IS not evidenced by these leaders and educational psychology 
may be expected to continue to advance if the present volume is a 
criterion 

The Measnreinent of (he InlelHgence of Young Children 
hy an Object-Ftttmg Test, by RuTH Ellen Atkins 
Minneapolis University of Minnesota, Institute of 
Child Welfare, Monograph No 5, 1931, xji+89 
pages 

The value of any test, or scries of tests, to be used for the measure- 
ment of intelligence, can be determined best by the help these tests 
give to those who are trying to study the abilities or disabilities of 
children. We can commend the Object-Fitting Test described by Dr 
Ruth Allen Atkins in her monograph, The Measurement of Intelligence 
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of Young Children by an Object-Fitting Test, to those who are seeking 
more and better nonianguage tests In the monograph under considera- 
tion, Dr Atkms has presented in a direct, simple fashion the data 
which supports her claim that the Object-Fitting Test fulfills all the 
conditions she believes necessary for a good intelligence test 

Behind the Dooi of Delusion, by “Inmate Ward 8." 
New York* The Macmillan Company, 1932, 325 
pages, 

Avowedly not psychotic, but using tlie State hospital as a retreat of 
last resort in tlic cure of the liquor habit, the author presents the 
routine and nonroutuie life of a hospital for the msane. The character- 
izations and analyses (not Freudian!) arc well done and serve to 
present a rather typical picture, These eobjections leave the book a 
worth-while addition to its companion volumes of the same type There 
is a strong suspicion that it may have been written by, or in collabora- 
tion with, a hospital physician 

Alcohol and Man, edited by Haven Emerson, ct al. New 
York The Macmillan Company, 1932, xi+451 pages 

In an era flooded with partisan opinion regarding the question of 
prohibition, it is with a great deal of zest that one finds a nonpartisan 
view of this subject In a symposium of factual opinions based on 
views gathered from the various fields of medicine and associated sciences 
comes a book which stresses neither the "wet” nor "dry,” "anti” nor 
"pro” opinions on prohibition. The editors headed by Haven Emerson 
have selected leaders from the fields of biology, physiology, pharmac- 
ology, pathology, psychology, psychiatry, and actuary fields Certain 
differences of opinion will be found between the various contributors, 
but these differences exist m a “minor degree and tend to rather 
emphasize the general agreement on all essential facts and attitudes ” 
In conclusion one might say that this book presents for the first time 
scientific evidence usable by the teaching and mimstcnal professions 
who can look at the problem with a relatively small amount of emotion- 
alism and a maximum amount of objective reasoning 

Race and Population Problems, by Hannibal GeralD 
Duncan New York Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1929, 424 pages 

A standard and adequate treatment of our friend, "the population 
problem,” with special emphasis on the racial concomitant It is well 
written and well organized and makes a good text for classroom use, 
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Child Psytholoffy, by Buford F. Johnson Springfield, Illinois Charles 
C Thomas 
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Chxsroom Teacher ami Character E^iu cation. Seven til Yearbook of the 
Department of Classroom Teachcrs» National Education Associa- 
tion Washington, D. C. National Education Association 
Conceniratton tn American Industry, by Harry W Laidler. New 
York Thomas Y Crowell Company 
Education and the Modern IV or!d, by licrtrand Russell New York 
W W Norton and Company 

Education for a Neio Era, by A* Gordon Mclvm New York The 
Jolin Day Company, 

Education on the Air, Third Yearbook of the Institute for Education 
by Radio, edited by Josephine MacLatcUy Columbus, Ohio Ohio 
State University. 

Educational Yearbook, 1931, of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia Umvctsity, edited by I L Kandcl New York 
Bureau of Publications, Tcaclicrs College, Columibia University 
Farm and Village Housing Publication of the President’s Conference 
on Home Budding and Home Ownership Washington, D C 
Habits Their Making and Unmaking, by Knight Dunlap New York 
Horace Live right* 

Housing and the Community — Horne Repair and Remodeling Publica- 
tion of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership Washington, D C 

Housing Objectives and Programs Publication of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership Washing- 
ton, D C 

Human Personality, by Louis Berg New York* Prcnttce-Hall, Inc 
Immigration, by Lawrence Guy Brown* New York Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

Individualism, by Horace M. Kallcn. New York Horace Live right 
Marriage, by Ernest R Graves New York* Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 

Medieval Scene, iby C G Coulton New York The Macmillan Com- 
pany 

Hegro Housing Publication of the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership Washington, D C 
Ne-w Problems m Elenieutary School Instmctfon, by Clifford Woody 
Bloomington, Illinois* Public School Publishing Company 
Planning for Residential Districts Publication of the President's Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership Washington, 
D C 

Probation and Criminal Justice, by Sheldon Glueck New York The 
Macmillan Comp an v 

Secondary Education, by Hcrberr G Lull New York W W Norton 
and Company 

S?ums, Large-Scale Hottstng and Derentrahsiution Publication of the 
President's Conference on Home Buiiding and Home Ownership 
Washington, D C 

Training of Social W orkers, iby James E Plageriy New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Chattccllor Broivn^s Successor 

New York University trustees arc to be congratulated on the selection 
of Dr. Harry W Chase as successor to Chancellor Brown He has 
made full demonstratwn of his ability as a university president Before 
his experience for years in North Carolina and later in Illinois, he had 
preparation as a scholar and a successful record as a teacher Especially 
has he been equipped, as Chancellor Brown was, in philosophy j for, as 
Cicero said in his Tnsculan Disputations, it is to philosophy as a guide 
of life that we must ever look for aid Particularly pertinent is the 
passage which reminds us that philosophy not only gave birth to cities, 
but united their inhabitants m the ties of common literature and speech, 
discovered law, and became the teacher of morality and order 

President Chase’s philosophy, as revealed m his policies and notably 
m an address which he made here last year at the Conference of 
Universities, is especially welcome in this vast City where a leader 
must look far into the past and yet must serve the multitude about him 
The university, with its training of leaders — “the few thousand minds 
that keep civilization going/’ minds upon which its economic and 
political life depends, as also its art and culture — has yet a deep 
responsibility to ’’the general level of our soaal mtelligciicc 

Unless men and women by hundreds and thousands shall have some 
understanding of what sort of world they live in, unless they are adapted 
intellectually, emotionally, and morally to cope with it reasonaibly well, 
the results will be disastrous 

Thus IS set forth Ins conception of the mission of the university in 
developing personalities that can live happily and usefully in a aviUza- 
tion that “refuses to stand still for us to catch up with it” His 
educational faith, declared when president of a State university 
(that education is not too precious to be touched and handled by the 
average man), will hnd new opportunity for expression m a private 
institution which has made the metropolitan area, with its millions, its 
special field of service 

Born and educated m New England, living for twenty )cars in the 
South and spending a full two years in the Middle Westj Dr Chase 
comes especially endowed for the greater task in this cosmopolitan City 
which has gathered men and women from every part of the nation 
and from many other nations into its aspiiing life — The New York 
Times, January 25, 1933 

Dr H E Hendrix, Superintendent of Schools of Mesa, Arizona, 
was elected State Superintendent of the State of Arizona in the recent 
election Dr Hendrix has many friends among the alumni of the 
School of Education who will be pleased to note his recognition in 
being elected to this high ofTice 

At the biennial meeting of the Alpha Kappa Delta, National Honorary 
Sociological Society, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, Dr Read 
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Bnjn Miami University was elected president; Dr H* N> Shenton 
of Syracuse University, vice president, and Dr T. Earl Sullcnger ol 
the Municipal University of Omaha, secretary-treasurer This society 
now has twenty-seven chapters located in Outstanding universities and 
colleges in the United States. It exists for the purpose of promoting 
liigli scholarship in sociology and for the development and encourage- 
ment of social research 

Approach to the Soctal Studies 

Tlic American Council of Education has launched a new plan for the 
study of the nchicvcments of civilization A senes of sliort and attrac- 
tive reading units arc being published, designed to supply people with 
accounts of the way m wlucli social -evaluation has produced such 
institutions as the alphabet, numbers, weights and measures, the calen- 
dar, and governmental regulations Each unit is a single booklet of 
thirty- two or sixty- four pages, fully illustrated and written in a style 
which will appeal to pupils of the upper grades in high sciiool These 
brochures are not textbooks, but a most excellent type of supplementary 
material, 


CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Dr Philip A Cowen received lus H S. degree from the University 
of Illinois, his AM from Columbia University, and his PhD from 
New York University lie has taught science m the Cambridge High 
School, Ohio, was instructor m education m Dartmouth College, and 
summer instructor in Illinois State Normal University Dr. Cowen is 
now rcscxirch dissociate iri the New York State Education Department 
Dr Edwin G Flemming received his LL B m 1910 from the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, his A.B, m 1915 from Cornell University, his AM, in 
1920 from the University of Wisconsin, and his Ph D in 1923 from 
Columbia University. Dr Flemming has had wide teaching experience, 
having taught public speaking, English, and psychology since 1916 in 
several of the well-known universities in the United States. Dr Flem- 
ming is now engaged in private research 

Professor Joseph R Geiger received his A.B. degree from Furman 
University in 1909, his AM. degree from John B, Stetson University 
in 1912, and His PhD, degree from the University of Chicago in 1914 
He has been professor and head of the department of philosophy and 
psychology in the College of William and Mary since 1916 
Mr Emanuel Stem received a BS degree in 1928 and x'ln AM 
degree in 1930 from New York University, where he is now instructor 
in economics. 

Dr James W Woodard, special lecturer in social theory at Temple 
University, received his A,B from Northwestern University In 1923, 
his A M from the same institution in 1924, and his Ph D from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1932 
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EDITORIAL 

The present issue of The Journal which has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Fredeiic M Thrasher, 
associate professor of education and director of the Boys’ 
Club and Motion Picture Studies of New York. University* 
is particulaily timely 

Many additional topics bearing upon the general prob- 
lem disaissed m this issue would have made subjects for 
interesting articles, had space permitted, such as: 

The ‘‘Save'the'Boy Movement*' m Jersey City, New Jersey, 
which the public schools are performing an important function 
in preventive work along with other agencies of the community 

The Committee for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency of 
the New York City Principals Association which, is a major project 
of that Assfx:Ution for 1932 and 1933 The aim of the Com- 
mittee (or the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency is twofold; 

1 To develop a practical functioning program for the preven^ 
tion of juvenile delinquency 

2 To apply the program experimentally m certain selected 
sections 

The program for the first objective is fourfold 

a) To detect cases of potential delinquency 

b) To set up a diagnostic program for the clinic study of de- 
linquency cases 

c) To work out a remedial program both intramural and 
extramural 

d) To lay out a program for preveciuve work 

CopyneUU 1933» by The Journal of Elducational SociotoEy. Incorporated 



HOW DOES THE SCHOOL PRODUCE OR PRE- 
VENT DELINQUENCY? 

William Healy, M.D„ Director, 

Judge Baker Foundattou, and 
Augusta F Bronner, Pli D., Associate Director , 
Judge Bakef Fonndaiion 

The objective of this paper is the consideration of the 
relationship between school life and delinquency. One 
way of looking at both of these is that each represents 
an exceedingly important type of activity expressing needs, 
wants, and desires of childien as they live under the con- 
ditions of modern society. 

In the last three geneiations, one of the practical ideals 
of oiii foietatheiB has come to fruitful cxpiession in the 
furtherance of school education for eveiy child. So well 
has this ideal been reali/.ed that the student of social his- 
toi7 can but be amazed at the extent to which the thorough- 
ness and prolongation of public-school education has ad- 
vanced in the last few decades The school has become 
a vastly poweiful factoi m the life of childhood and youth 
Next to the home, it appeals as the most widely operative 
mfiuence m the life of oui young people Secondary to 
the Influences of family lelationships and paieiital upbring- 
ing, it is the most constt active force in the foiraation of 
life’s attitudes and interests. 

The second mentioned social activity — leally just tins, 
though not often spoken of as such — is delinquency. Be- 
cause of Its extensiveness, the veiy frequent continuance 
of delinquency into ciiminal caieers and the costliness to 
society of a delinquent and ciiminal careei, delinquency 
is to be regarded as one of the major concerns of oigan- 
ized society. We need not discuss whethei juvenile de- 
linquency IS 01 is not increasing — something veiy difficult 
to answer because of the many vaiiablcs involved The 
fact is that there is an immense amount of it and that 
among our great criminal population a veiy large percent- 
age definitely began then careers with delinquency during 
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the years they were attending school. The school had these 
young people largely in charge when they weie developing 
antisocial trends. This fact on the very face of it offers 
a gieat challenge. 

Our two main queues— and we raise queries rather than 
offer seimomzlngs — centei about two questions* To what 
extent and in what ways does school life ever possibly con- 
tribute to the development of antisocial tiends expressed 
In the foim of delinquency!^ To what extent and by what 
methods can the school be an effective agent in the pre- 
vention of delinquent careers? 

Before detei mining any reply to these mquuies we must 
always take due account of the fact that through its school 
laws society docs put its hands on eveiy child, saying to 
It' Come to us and over eight or ten years we will educate 
you, diaw you foith, develop you. In the light of this 
seizure of the child, can responsibility in considerable meas- 
uie foi chaiacter and conduct foimation be evaded^ 

Pei haps one can go back of this and ask whether in the 
educational oiganization itself, supposed to exist entiiely 
foi the child^s welfare, there can occui situations whicli 
aie baleful influences foi any child. And if theie aie, is 
It to be conceded that the school is to be held accountable 
for any disadvantages that accrue to the given child ? Or, 
more specifically, aie there school situations which create 
or aiouse the growth of antisocial attitudes, and, if so, to 
what extent should the school make definite attempts to 
avoid or to meet such situations? We have had enough 
expel lence with specific cases to lealize that these ques- 
tions are peitinent and vitally significant. 

And to go further, since, through their training, educa- 
tors would seem properly to have at their command 
awarenesses and understandings of conduct tiends, is it 
integrally a part of their province to utilize such imple- 
ments towaids the prevention of the development of such 
delinquent attitudes and behavior as may be discernible!^ 
In other woids, have school people any responsibility for 
undertaking the prevention of delinquency which does not 
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directly arise from a school situation? Have educators 
obligations and duties in this matter of the prevention of 
delinquency, or are they meiely to be considered as possess- 
ing techniques for passing on knowledge and skills? Are 
they to be believers in or to be conceincd with the noble 
ideals of many of the outstanding figures in educational 
theory, those who accented the development of the whole 
child as a socialUcd being? 

POOR adaptation to THIi CURRICULUM 
It has been very convincingly stated by several students 
of delinquency that school maladjustments of both upper 
and lower intelligence groupings are significantly related 
to the growth of delinquent trends. We agree to this, but 
would include those children who have special disabilities 
for any school subjects. The reasons for all this seems 
clear enough in the light of the situations considered below 
For the sake of logical presentation, incomplete to be 
sure, we may regaid some types of ptoblems as they fall 
m the above groupings. And all through we shall only 
consider the development of conduct trends which we have 
obseived growing into full-blown delinquency. We may 
first review some instances wheie the ordered school regime 
penalizes certain children who present no special liabili- 
ties or who even are endowed with special assets. 

It has been astonishing to us to find over the years some 
considerable number of very bright boys who are much 
more challenged by delinquent activities than by what they 
found to interest thern in school life Indeed, we have 
to confess that in some instances it has seemed to us that 
theii skilled predatory pursuits have been much more in 
keeping with theii intellectual status than the meagei men- 
tal content offered by the school. In example, we might 
cite a most tragic case, finally ending in a penitentiary sen- 
tence and, perhaps fortunately, in death. We first knew 
him as a boy of fourteen in the fifth grade. At his court 
appearance, it came out that he was the leader of a group 
quite proficient in burglary. Because of his school retar- 
dation, the court people thought of him as being probably 
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subnormal. Psychological tests, however, showed his men- 
tal age to be about seventeen years. His academic back- 
wardness was the result of ficquent school changes, due 
to his father’s being a seasonal worker who had frequently 
to move his residence The boy had been made to repeat 
grades nnti] he, quite naturally, had completely lost interest 
in school He found himself with children much youngei 
in age and vastly youngei from an intelligence standpoint 
To us he made his dissatisfaction veiy clear, with expressed 
scorn ot the childish material of his school books — his 
reader told about “blackbuds sitting in the trees,” He 
leacted by chionic ti nancy and found his satisfactions in 
antisocial activities woithy of his mettle. 

Was it necessary foi such a boy, lepresentative of a 
whole group of cases m our seiies, to be so handicapped 
by school changes and to be so thwaited in school satis- 
factions? When his letaidation first showed, could he 
not have received the minimum of aid that was necessary 
to have enabled him to maintain grade standing equivalent 
to his age, to say nothing of being commensurate with his 
outstanding capacity"^ Is it intelligent foi a school system 
to have no provision for helping a student maintain him- 
self upon his normal level even though coming fiom an- 
other system where the curiiculum may be somewhat dif- 
ferent? Of course, the easiest method admittedly is that 
of foicing the child to repeat a grade or demoting him, 
but It ceitainly is the costliest proceduie. 

At fouiteen years, it was already too late to do much 
with this boy, with his long established bad attitudes to- 
wards school life. The disceining couit officers found the 
case too difficult because there was no machinery in the 
schools to bridge the vast gap between his grade standing 
and the type of school woik that might have inteiested 
and pel haps reclaimed him 

What can be accomplished when school people gain un- 
del standing and are cooperative is shown in the case of a 
boy nine years of age when seen by us, already the bad 
boy of his district in a town of moderate size. His de- 
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llnqiienctes were of an aggiessive, adventuresome tTpe, In- 
cluding staying away fiom home long hours at night with 
older bad companions, some stealing, and a small amount 
of tuiancy. The case was particulaily inteiesting because 
the pm cuts were altogether of a good soit and the home, 
and paiticulaily the fathei, had much to offei. This boy 
was in the fourth giade doing poor school work and it was 
proposed to place him in the third giade on account of 
tins We ascertained, however, that he was very much 
Intel ested in gcograpJiy, that he read much, and had some 
little talent for drawing He was an eneigetic, active 
youngstei, vei'y fond of sports. 

Our examination showed him to have an I.Q of 12S, 
with leading comprehension and information considerably 
above his yeais and his grade His leasoning powcis were 
pai ticiilarly good. In the eailicr grades, the teacheis had 
found him somewhat troublesome on account of both his 
physical and Intellectual activity but regatded him as lik- 
able and he did good work. To us theie seemed no doubt 
that it was a question of challenging his interests which 
had within the last yeat turned so strongly away from 
school. At our suggestion, he was advanced to the fifth 
giade and given some special tutoring in arithmetic in 
which otheiwise he would be found deficient He main- 
tained himself readily in the higher grade and within a 
short time was able to bieak off his associations with the 
older dull group with whom he had been in delinquency. 
His drawing and reading interests were fostered and 
thiough these and the other new mental content dciivcd 
fioni his advancement he was able to find quite sufficient 
satisfactions other than antisocial behavior. Succeeding 
years have shown an uicieasmg stability and assumption of 
lesponsibihty that was undoubtedly due more to school ad- 
justment than any other factor. 

We know full well that recognition of the needs of super- 
endowed children has led some school systems to piovide 
opportunities for rapid advancement or, better still, an 
enuched curriculum, but such wise planning is compara- 
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tively laie Where such opportunities aie not afforded, 
what behavior is to be expected as the normal reactive 
tendency of a highly endowed child in a dull school situa- 
tion'^ Does not the child naturally turn elsewheie for 
mental pabulum And if delinquency offers a greater ad- 
venture m satisfying the nmmal craving for new experl- 
ences» does it not lepresent normal behavior, unfoitunately 
antisocial though it may be? 

Delinquent behavior occurring among children who are 
pooily endowed intellectually is very generally recognized 
as being related to the mental subnormahty. Indeed, the 
correlation between pool school achievement and truancy 
01 othei forms of misbehavior is often somewhat over- 
stated, although it is univei sally true that delinquents as 
they appear m couit show a lelatively greater propoition 
of subnoimal intelligence than appears iti the general popu- 
lation The general fact is so true and so understandable 
that no illustration need be given The subnoimal indi- 
vidual if left with his age group finds himself in compe- 
tition completely beyond his powers, if in a special class 
he has the disadvantage of being rated a dullard. In either 
case, he may acquue a feeling of inadequacy and infeii- 
ority Thus, many of this group find themselves without 
the lecognition and security and satisfactions that any child 
needs for his personality and moral development Failing 
to obtain these, nothing is more natural than that the child 
turn to activities that afford him satisfactions The pleas- 
urable leturns of delinquency are very real and are meas- 
urable m concrete terms of success and achievement. That 
seems very plain to anybody who delves into motivations 
of delinquency through getting youngsters to reveal them- 
selves by fiiendly inquiries thiough which the child can 
be led to give an account of his own life situation 

It is very fortunate that the efforts of school people to 
develop m special classes the educational and vocational 
aptitudes of subnormal children include attention to their 
special abilities We find very few even clearly defective 
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children who have not some ability that rises above the 
general level of disability^ Many investigators have shown 
the curious fact that a consideiable proportion of delin^ 
quent detective children aie clistmctly hand-mmded, able 
to comprehend concicte relationships and to woik with 
conciete matciial as well as the average child of their age 
and sometimes better. Testing for motoz skills of all 
kinds, such as eye-hand codidmations and for mechanical 
dexterity, pioves the point as such abilities aie found in 
large proportion among the subnoimal delinquents who 
have come to our attention. 

The late Judge Cabot of the Boston Juvenile Court 
became so impressed by the validity of these findings and 
by the common-sense values of ascertaining special utihz- 
able abilities that he strongly emphasized the social import 
of this matter in his daily work and in his presentations 
of juvenile-couit ideals^ Tliciefoie, psychological exam- 
ination of a subnormal delinquent should consist of more 
than giving him an intelligence quotient; whencvei possible 
special abilities should be ascertained and the findings made 
known to school authorities who might respond by utiliz- 
ing these abilities foi the pioduction of greater school 
achievement and satisfaction. We can attest, as can many 
otheis in this field, that woik with subnoimal delinquents 
on the basis of developing their special abilities has been 
a saving grace foi them, developing interests, achieve- 
ments, and siipenonties that in many cases have been able 
to outweigh the pleasurable activities that had been begun 
in the field of antisocial conduct. 

The child with special disabilities for any of the school 
subjects IS much less understood as a case of delinquency 
with definite causations in academic maladjustment Most 
impoitant for school success in modem life, with the sub- 
ordination of manual accomplishments and aits to facility 
with abstractions and symbols, is the ability to lead well. 
This leads to the fact that leading disability bungs in 
Its tram a host of failuies and the consequent development 
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of unfortunate emotional attitudes, whether the disability 
be with the mechanics or with the comprehension of read- 
ing. Just now in a few centers in this country there is a 
lively awakening to the extreme importance of reading 
disability and the necessity of special remedial training. 
Its relationship to antisocial conduct can be leadily undei- 
stood We have first-hand data m certain cases studied 
in our clinic 

A juvemle-coiiit boy of eleven years appeared befoie 
ns with a very usual story. He with his companions had 
been stealing to their own advantage, even breaking into 
a warehouse and taking bicycles, aii iifles, and other ai tides 
tempting to young lads Besides this, he was leported to 
us as being initable and troublesome m school. He was 
being tried in the fifth grade but was doing so poorly that 
there was no hope of his passing School achievement tests 
for us showed arithmetic was of a good quality for his 
giade, spelling, much below giade, and reading no bettei 
than thud grade with a vocabulary of an eight-year level 
In spite of being penalized so gieatly for his lack of facility 
with language, he obtained an IQ of 106, he succeeded 
on as many tests of the foui teen-year level as he did on 
the ten-year gioup of tests, and, indeed, passed two of the 
sixteen-year tests. His poweis of reasoning and general- 
ization were distinctly superior If his vocabulary and 
reading poweis were even on a twelve-year basis, his in- 
telligence quotient would have been ten points or more 
highei, and his I Q would have classified him as distinctly 
supeiioi The boy was keen enough to attempt substitu- 
tion of woids in passages which he attempted to lead 
This constituted a soit of cheating which we found spiead 
occasionally to his peiformance on other tests He assumed 
an unpleasantly bold and self-confident an by way of com- 
pensation foi his disability and finally admitted boastl Lilly 
that he fiequently tried cheating. His attitude towaids 
school found expression in distinct haticd *AI1 kids hate 
school.” But before our mtei views weie finished, he dem- 
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castrated that he really liked arithmetic, he showed evi- 
dent pleasiire in answering aiithmetical questions and in 
rapid work with simple arithmetic problems. His rich 
phantasy life centered veiy extensively about the adven- 
tures of cowboys and of gangsteis, acquaintance with which 
he dc lived fiom the movies. He told of daych earning 
much about these movies when he was in school 

Heic is a case where the development of a delinquent 
careci is imminent, with eveiy proof that one fundamental 
basis for it lies in school dissatisfaction because there has 
been no recognition of his special disability Bright as he 
undoubtedly is, he is already letaided one grade in school 
and has i cached the fifth giade without ever having 
received any aid foi his main tiouble Is thcic any doubt 
that success of remedial efforts by the piobation officei 
will depend mostly upon lemedial education in the school? 

We have known numerous instances wheic school people 
with a (liiir foi consti active chaiactcr and peisonality de- 
velopment have taken hi hand some boy or girl who has 
already shown delinquent tendencies And often the lesults 
have been maivelously good. Various techniques and 
adaptations have been utilized, too vaned to enumerate 
The common device of utilizing some little executive ability 
that the child has sometimes woiks well, as when a boy 
is made a monitor or an assistant or given special office 
woik by the principal The game is to give the child status 
and recognition as well as to occupy him m jobs that he 
can pel form well Or what can be done occasionally is 
dlustiated by the case of a boy, seventeen years old, who 
had been engaged In very serious delmqucncy with com- 
panions This boy was In high school but had an I.Q of 
only 83 with, however, comparatively bettei capacities for 
authmetical work, etc, that he was taking in the commer- 
cial course. On account of his companionship, his diffi- 
culty with keeping up with the class, and Ins icady satis- 
factions which he could obtain outside the schoolroom 
through lus physical activity, we felt that he was a bad 
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prospect unless some one could give him much stinaulation 
and peisonal help The athletic coach took this case oa 
as his own job and has made a wonderful success of it 
thiough utilizing the boy's athletic prowess, keeping him 
in line with teamwoik and good sportsmanship, and induc- 
ing him to work harder at school subjects in order to retain 
his enviable position on the school teams This is a case, 
of course, where a vciy special ability for other than cur- 
iicular activities was taken advantage of by a man who 
showed fine spirit in wanting to save a boy. 

In passing, one should think earnestly about school dis- 
satisfactions as they aie i elated to truancy because in the 
evolution of many delinquent and cilminal careers truancy 
stands out as the eailiest manifestation Unwari anted 
absence fiom school has fiom the start an antisocial savor 
The tiuant child feels himself a little ciiminal and by this 
same token appeals to be very leadily diawn into othei 
foims of delinquency This may not be so tiue of country 
truancy with the boys going on the pioveiblal fishing ex- 
cuision But ceitainly in the city, the truant, with un- 
occupied time on his hands and often joining with other 
truants, is prone lo have uppermost in his mind the idea 
of other escapades or deviltiles — ^raiding the five- and ten- 
cent store or market wagons or trucks The prevalence of 
such beginnings makes a perfect truth of the adage *^Tiu- 
ancY IS the kindergarten of crime.” 

It thus comes about that one of the gieatest possible pre- 
ventives of the development of a criminal career is to be 
found in study of the causes of the earliest manifestations 
of truancy with attempt at remedy of the causes 
niE MA.TER1AL Or THOUGHT LIFE 
With the upbuilding of good citizenship in mind, an oft- 
tecuiiing question with us is what can the school be ex- 
pected to offei the child Can he be offered matejial that 
intngues him to take over fiom the schoolioom mental 
inteiests that become part of his daily thought In 

othei wolds, should the school make a piofound attempt 
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to give the child something to live by? For the sake 
of our American civilization, we are deeply concerned 
about this mattci because it is very evident that in homes 
poor from a cultural standpoint there is little or nothing 
given the child to dwell on with satisfaction, whether foi 
consciously dnected thinking or foi phantasy life The 
child is going to obtain Jiicntal food from somewhere and 
a vastly important question is whether he js to be per- 
suasively offcied it by the school Those who thmk of the 
school fcachei’s job as confined to dulling the pupil m the 
necessary technlqvies of the three R^s or to impait infor- 
mation on history and gcogiaphy, all of which has so 
little to do with everyday living that the child takes no 
vital intciest in it, forget that noimal mental activity in- 
evitably must find material for itself 

It is extiemelv seldom that oui iccoids of delinquents, 
which leveal so much of the inner woild of childhood, 
show the slightest indication of any commanding inteiests 
based on material deiived from the schoolroom Fifty 
yeais ago this might not have been true, but at picsent the 
school is in deadly competition with the activities of the 
street, with the ladio, movies, and the newspapers And 
from all these other soiiiccs the child natiiially seizes upon 
the crudely dramatic and the luiid, both usually unwhole- 
some A vast number of homes aie totally unfitted and 
unequipped to oftset this and the net result spells menace 
to good peisonality development and to our whole civiliza- 
tion What pait can oi should the school play m foie- 
fenduig the disasters of chaiacter development that tluough 
such weaknesses in the child’s environment aie constantly 
occuiiing and that aie bound to occiu ^ 

An ilhistiation of the mcaninghilncss of this wliolc mat- 
ter of thought life IS shown by the case of a tcn-ycai-old 
boy who appealed rn coiiit foi a numbei of delinquencies, 
including seveial tunes bieaking into a school house with 
companions. We sized him up as being an attractive, aleit 
child, intense, dynamic, rathei aggiessive, with an IQ 
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of 97 He was the child of immigrant parents who had 
not been well educated themselves, although in the faniily 
there were some scholars. The whole scheme of American 
life was a mystery to the fathei , he frankly stated that 
he had given up making any attempt to solve it. He 
wanted eveiything good for the boy, but when the child 
came lushing home with a desciiption of some exciting 
news the father felt that the boy^s interests were so i emote 
from that of his paients that they just could not under- 
stand him 01 deal with him His father commented very 
stiongly on the fact that the boy gamed none of his Inter- 
ests fiom school life, his mental cuiiosity was not in the 
least satisfied by what he learned at school Fiom the 
school itself we heard that the boy was good m content 
studies, lankmg veiy high m geography, but that he had 
so much else on his mind that he did not accomplish miicli 
\n his othei subjects, and so he was scheduled to repeat 
the fourth giade. On his part, the fathei wanted to offei 
this boy lively mental mteiests and conceived the idea that 
since Americans seem to be largely educated thiough read- 
ing newspapers, he would afford him that oppoitunity 
He zegulaily bought two papers a day for him. 

From studying the boy’s mental life om selves we found 
that what he had absorbed from these newspapers was 
laigely unwholesome At this time the famous Gerald 
Chapman case was piominently played up in the headlines 
and long versions of it appeared in the columns The boy 
was full of It and with his companions had organized a 
little gang who played what they called the ‘'Chapman 
game’’ As a matter of fact, it was because the police 
followed one boy leading another whose hands were joined 
together with handcuffs that the hangout of this ci owd 
was found and the ''swag” discovered The gang met 
there not only to enjoy the possession of their booty, but 
also to discuss the rights and wiongs of Chapman’s swing- 
ing for his crimes. 

It IS most significant that this boy when removed to an- 
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othei environment that offered him an entirely different 
type of mental content immediately became engrossed 
equally by it and ceased his delinquent conduct A repou 
the following year stated that his change in behavioi was 
nothing shoit of muaculous* 

This extraoi dinary instance gives vciy plain indication 
of what IS going on with many childien and our query 
is whethei the school is playing the part it should. This 
boy with his iiiuiginaLivcness, inquisitiveness, and overflow 
of eneigy, all of a very normal boyish soit, merely repre- 
sents in somewhat more aggicssive toim what is frequently 
to be found Theie aie a great number of others who, 
even though expressing themselves in more passive ways, 
aie receiving the content of tiieii ideational life from 
equally imdesuahle souiccs which the school cmriculum 
does little oi nothing to offset or combat. 

PHYSICAL HANDICAPS AS IIKLATED TO TIIF. SCHOOL 
SITUATION 

Even lu the school systems where good physical exam- 
inations are undertaken and treatment instituted, any 
handicap is piactically always coiisidcicd me rely in teims 
of academic perfoimance We find very little attention 
IS paid to physical conditions as they may be related to 
personality difficulties which often loom laige in the school 
situation and sometimes definitely tend to cngendei delin- 
quent behavior A host of cases might be cited in point, 
with great variations of the actual physical findings. In 
the limited space at our disposal, it seems necessary only 
to mention very few cases foi the pm pose of emphasizing 
the mam generalization 

Handicaps that lead the pupil to be teased by his school- 
fellows create the outstanding situations that we have 
known to he related to delinquency In a number of in- 
stances when a boy was cioss-eyed he found the jeeung 
of his comrades quite intolerable Extiemely diflicuit de- 
linquent cases have been based on this The child in his 
more piotected environment before he went to school was 
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able to support himself without delinquent behavioi, but 
after a year or more of trial in school life became extiemely 
recalcitrant because he felt himself rejected by his fellows 
One boy of paiticularly good physique became a most 
aggressive fighter against his teachers and others, and 
rapidly became a notorious delinquent. Another truanted 
as much as possible and, being of a quieter type, shunned 
all except a delinquent group in which he felt accepted 
His career from a delinquency standpoint was very 
checkered until he was a young adolescent and an opera- 
tion lemedied his difficulties. Then, through other satis- 
factions being offered, he ceased his antisocial activities 
Previously, the school could have had full cognizance of 
the significance of the mam source of his difficulties, but 
did nothing to understand the whole pictuie and valuable 
years weie lost, with no little expense to society. 

The teruble social handicap of stuttering with its very 
plain lelationship, in some cases, to the development of a 
delinquent caieei has repeatedly been dwelled on by a 
number of those working in this field and need not here be 
moie than barely mentioned. 

Much less well known are the variabilities in auditory 
powers caused by ear diseases In one of the most maiked 
cases of this that we have followed, expeit opinion and 
careful obseivation pioved that the difficulty lay in the 
fact that the boy’s healing powers weie veiy considerably 
lessened at times by atmospheiic dampness The boy him- 
self in his younger yeais hardly knew what was the matter 
with him His teacheis, not suspecting an ear disease be- 
cause of his periods of noimal hearing, attiibuted his 
tioubles to charactei defects. His inadequacy to meet the 
school situation led, through the constant blaming of the 
boy, to an immense sense of mfeiioiity and inadequacy 
that has followed him thiough to young adult life, where he 
still lemains, through patterns of behavior long established, 
an individual easily succumbing to temptations towards 
delinquency. 
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The prescription of the school physician sometimes shows 
utter lack of comprehension of its Implications for be- 
havior tendencies An extieme case of this is that of a 
boy who was brought to oiu Chicago clinic as being one 
of the most expel t young burglars and “second-stoiy opera- 
tors” in the city. At about tlmteen, found by the school 
doctoi to have a heart lesion, he had been ruled out from 
attending his classes because he would have to chmb two 
flights of stalls The tragic joke of it was that he speedily 
found himself an adept in chmhing file escapes and get- 
ting ovet tiansoms. He became a nimble and quick-witted 
bmglar — totally disiegaiding the physician’s advice. As 
we saw him a couple of years later he had appaiently not 
harmed his cardiac functions in the least by his lively crim- 
inal activities. 

Being so small sized that it is impossible to compete 
satisfactorily with his schoolfellows on the playgiound, 
togethei with being given nicknames that cause a sense 
of inferiority, leads some boys to compensate by delinquent 
behavioi which biings a sense of adequacy and success 
Very small youngsters find themselves, as in Olivet Twisl, 
quite deft in petty laicenies and at picking pockets. Some 
aie quite proud of such compensatoiy achievements. 

Just as real is the case of the immensely ovei sized boy 
who dislikes so teirlbly to associate with vastly smallei 
children of his own age group. Many times we have seen 
this as a factor with the boy seeking and finding satisfac- 
tions in adventuresome delinquencies. 

What can be done about such mattcis? Is It not the 
place of the school, as part of our general social oigamzA- 
tion, to be as undei standing and helpful as possible thiough 
realization of all that is implied in school maladjustments 
that are the result of physical conditions? The whole situ- 
ation of the individual can be thought through in the light 
of natural uiges for lecognition, for satisfactory lesponsc. 
and the probability of compensatory behavior as related 
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to feelings of inferiority. Is it not within the province of 
principals, teachers, and school nurses to take cognizance 
of all this and to offer some specially adapted treatment ? 

INIMICAL SCHOOL COMPANIONSHIPS 
Perhaps it might be thought that the school is not highly 
responsible for the influence of children upon each other, 
but, as we insist, the school is foicing such companionship. 
Pnoi to school age, intelligent parents generally know 
something of their child’s companionships. When society 
to a consideiable degree takes in charge the child’s life, 
he is almost always thrown with others about whom the 
guardians of the child know little or nothing. Does not 
then the young life become veiy considerably a matter for 
oversight by the school people? If children aie thrown 
together fiom widely diffeicnt standards of culture and 
upbiinging, should there not be gieat care to prevent harm 
being done? We could offer hundieds of cases in which 
delinquency contagion has been the lesult of school com- 
panionship, and m not a few cases the tioubles have aiisen 
within the area of immediate school contacts 

It may easily be imagined that most of this delinquent 
contagion is related to sex misconduct We can omit the 
rarei cases of other types of delinquent contagion to discuss 
unfortunate sex communications and sex experiences that 
take place in unsupervised playgiounds oi toilets. 

Of course it is very difficult for school people to know 
what is going on sub rosa, and it is not altogether clear to 
what extent responsibility can be taken for poor compan- 
ionship foimed m school life but which is catried beyond 
school bounds But it is sometimes obvious that a consid- 
eiable negligence has existed. One of the woist crowd 
situations that w" evei uncaithcd Involved childien of both 
sexes fiom a vciy icputablc school They met in a club- 
room which tliey liad themselves seemed and which was 
the cciitei foi many stealing and sex activities As we 
probed into the situation, it became plain that if th'' janltoi 
had infoimcd the headmastei, a very good man, of what 
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he knew nboiit the delinquent trends of certain three or 
four leading spirits in this mess, the whole affair which 
persisted over a long time and involved many children could 
have been prevented. Thus, some primary responsibility 
lay clearly on the shoulders of the school management. 

To picture what may or may not be accomplished In ac- 
cordance with diffeient attitudes taken by those In charge 
of schools, we might contrast two large high schools In 
both of them there arose a most unfortunate wholesale sex 
situation as a result of long-standing contagion. In one 
case, a very intelligent hoy with a deep conflict about the 
whole matter revealed to us what he claimed wei e the actual 
facts. The head of the school refused to make any inquh-y 
when we informed him, stating that he disbelieved it, that 
the boy was a liar, and so on. It was only when the par- 
ents of the boy, to whom we repoited, went, after a penod 
of indeasion, to the parents of other boys and giils, that 
the truth came to light. It was a small town and the prin- 
cipal received much public censure because it was shown 
that the school itself was the center of the sexual com- 
munications, and that this should have been easily dis- 
cernible. 

An entirely different attitude and procedure obtained in 
another school system where the whole school body imme- 
diately took responsibility for what was going on after 
they found out about It from us. With the aid of parents, 
new adjustments for the children, and much personal help, an 
equally bad case was quickly cleared up with no expulsions 

It seems certain that some school people, like some par- 
ents, do not want to face the difficulties of reality. Still 
others are willing to believe the facts but seem helpless 
or unwilling to accept any obligation in the matter How- 
ever, we know by experience that when theie is willingness 
to face the truth, and there is some understanding of 
causations combined with good executive ability, the school 
organization is very well fitted to accomplish abidingly good 
results In even such difficult situations as we have mentioned. 
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EMOTIONAL LIFE OF THE CHILD AS RELATED TO SCHOOL 
AND DELINQUENCY 

There is every evidence that in some cases emotional 
hurts occuning in school life play an important part in 
developing delinquent tiends So far as delinquency is 
concerned, the reactive behavior may vary greatly in duect- 
ness, occasionally it is very apparent One boy with whom 
we have been stiugglmg had an immensely strong feeling 
of having been unjustly treated by his school teachers. And 
this feeling on his part had been canied over to all author- 
ity outside the home. He maintained that after some tru- 
ancy on his part, the teacher promised him that if he made 
good in a disciplinary school for a period of three months, 
he could return to his regular class in good standing His 
recoid for this peiiod was satisfactory and for some months 
afteiTvard, but still no reinstatement occurred He began 
to spiead his grievances to his boy friends, some of whom 
felt they too had been betrayed by teacheis. We discerned 
from several of them how a powerful antisocial attitude 
grew. Their immediate expression of this was in entering 
the school building at night and under our boy’s leadership 
stealing the possessions of this particular teacher It was 
revenge upon her for having been untiuthful to him, the 
boy told us 

In tracing back the career of a very aifficult lad, a boy 
who had been in an excessive amount of delinquency, we 
found the start in truancy began when the boy, who had 
veiy little ear or voice for music, was foiced to smg in 
front of the class which iidiculed him, inside and outside 
the classioom Circumstances — the family moved just 
after this — made it possible for him to be successfully tiuant 
foi about a year. Does a teacher lealize what she may 
be doing to a boy when she offers him up for ridicule that 
will not end, as she might well suppose, with the classioom 
exei rises ? 

Oi we might tell of another boy whose tremendous re- 
calcitiancy owed its origin to the teacher’s comment. 
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“What’s the matter with your mothei that you come to 
school smelling like this?” There was friction at home, 
the alcoholic father was verbally abusive to the mother 
and this boy took hei pait and was her favorite The boy 
felt that she was having “a raw deal*’ and regarded the 
tcachei’s remaik as immensely unfair criticism. The boy 
was in constant trouble in school and became delinquent 
outside until he giew oldei and was able to leave school 
and shift foi himself, when, undei guidance, he became an 
independent nondelinquent adolescent. While he was m 
school, we never weie able to overcome his ciitical attitude 
towards teachers, which was based on this unfaii crittclsm 
of his mother. 

Teacheis’ dislikes and prejudices, which, after all, arc 
only a projection upon the pupil of their own personality 
difficulties, play no inconsiderable part in determining chll- 
dien’s behavior Enough has been wiitten on this subject 
to make ifc quite cleai ; it is so much the theme of the 
psychoanalysts that some of them expiess the belief that 
It is necessary for good management of the classroom that 
teachers have psychoanalytic insight into their own prob- 
lems, (Barbara Low’s Psychoanalysis in Education and 
Zachry’s Personality Ad)ustnients of School Childien may 
be refeired to for special material on this subject ) 

A very subtle point concerning teachers’ attitudes is 
brought out but not satisfactorily explained in its etiolog- 
icnl significances in a notable chapter of Hartshoine and 
May's Sltidtes tn Deceit, Heie it is unequivocally shown 
that cheating under some teachers is endemic, regularly 
occuiring with different groups of pupils Anothei point 
is that the overstiessmg of some values is destructive to 
the child Wc can give in illustiation the case of a boy 
who on account of his family’s laxity was frequently tardy, 
so much was made of it that he reacted by tiuancy which 
led him into fuUher delinquency. 

Aribltiaiy discipline is experienced by childten, naturally, 
with gieat dissatisfaction. It may be due to the fact that 
a teacher or a piincipal is pathologically uutable oi high 
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tempered or has an inordinate desire for power, itself 
dependent on subtle facts, such as an underlying sense of 
infenoiity. “I hate school; I hate school,” said a boy 
of twelve to us who was on the veige of becoming an out- 
and-out delinquent unless something could be done for 
him In working with this case we found that he was an 
extremely industrious lad who voluntarily spent his spare 
time in a warehouse wheie he was veiy highly regarded 
by a group of good fellows who were really giving him 
apprenticeship training. The fault, we found, was on the 
part of the school — an impatient teacher did not know how 
to build up constructively the boy’s attitudes m favor of 
the school, the hot-tempered principal jerked him about and 
punished him. 

In such cases it is the child’s feeling of insecurity, of 
being rejected, and his need for lecogmtion — all repre- 
senting fundamental urges — that underlie the misbehavior. 

Another group of problems due to emotional attitude we 
have seen arising from the social situation which pupils 
find in school There are many variations heie, too, but 
examples are to be seen in the several cases of high-school 
girls who have stolen in order to keep up appearances as 
good as the others of the gi oup. This vei y evident mattei 
of social competition and possible deep-lying feeling of 
social inferiority has in some schools been well taken care 
of through consideration of such matter as clothes and 
spending money by paient-teacher associations. 

CONCLUSION 

The school is a social agency that, peihaps unfortunately, 
does not have to sell itself. The law compels attendance 
of eveiy child, and in the minds of many that is all theie 
is to It. And some think that aiming at arousal of interests 
is soft pedagogy. How can you cieate character if you 
make school subjects easy, they ask, but the true psychology 
of human beings makes the matter appear the other way 
around If genuinely interested, a child puts forth greatei 
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cRort and struggle And is it not possible to make difii' 
cult tasks inteiesting enough to put the child on his mettle? 
Real inteicst in school woik will ever be one of the greatest 
pieventivcs of delinquency. Effoits made in some centers, 
as in Newark under the leadership of Plant and Robin- 
son, to keep the child actively participating and to save 
him from unfoitunate emotional attitudes through not 
having him feel himself a fatluie are bound to show results 
When it comes to the question of the school’s obligations 
to considei the child’s emotional life as pait and paicel 
of the school progiam, we can haidly agree with Judd who 
seems to believe, as expicssed in Embiee’a Prospecting foi 
Heaven, that the emotional development of the child is not 
essentially the business of the school We discern in de- 
linquent behavior the building up of antisocial conduct upon 
bases of emotional maladjustments. The school is the one 
organization that has a chance to know these and to do 
something constructively to prevent disaster. The school 
where there is understanding, willingness, and good judg- 
ment can do much by itself. In severei cases it can work 
with organizations, whatever their name may be, that act 
in the capacity of a juvenile protective association It 
should, wherever practicable, utilize a guidance center 
where children’s problems are thoroughly studied. 

The White House Confeience papeis contain some pun- 
gent statements bearing upon the relationship between 
school life and delinquency. The fundamental philosophy 
of the school as a social activity is considered; it is a regu- 
lation of society for introduction of a child into social 
living. Hence, the primary question should not always be, 
“What does the child learn In school?” but, rather, “How 
does the child feel because of school?” Finding out how 
a child is feeling because of school leads to ascertainment 
of how he may succeed in this Important realm of socialized 
living. The school in all its diama of social duties and 
privileges has a greater significance than being a mere dis- 
penser of academic education 



THE SCHOOL AND THE JUVENILE COURT 
WORK TOGETHER 

Marjorie Bell, Field Secretary, National Probation 
/Association 

“Here’s a second Hickman for you,” announced the 
special school ofGcer in vibrant tones, his emotion discharg- 
ing Itself in lighteous indignation. He urged that a charge 
of attempted rape be filed immediately against the boy for 
an offense committed “in the woods hollow” back of the 
school The victim of the attack, a child several yeais 
younger than the boy, had run home crying hysterically, 
and her mother had at once informed the school authorities 

The frightened boy who was shoved into the probation 
office hardly seemed to justify the epithet applied to him. 
He had a sensitive, intelligent face, but was small for his 
fifteen yeais, being still in knickers Pending inquiry Into 
the facts and motives involved in a situation evidently 
seiious, the filing of so grave a charge was held up by the 
discriminating probation officer who received the complaint 
The details of the story aie too long to tell here, but cer- 
tain aspects of It are pertinent. The boy proved to be 
entirely normal, well above the average in intelligence and 
social background His father, a keen business man, had 
concentrated so much on money-making that he knew little 
of his son’s inner world. Nor did the mother whose time 
was much given to social life Constant association with 
older boys who dwelt on their sex experiences, real or 
imaginary, had stimulated this boy’s curiosity Though 
precocious intellectually, he was too immature to realize 
either the gravity of his act with its criminal implications 
or the injuiy to the other child involved The circum- 
stances of the episode, it was learned, were not wholly 
those of attack, the little girl having participated m the 
experiment until she became frightened. 

A conference with the parents of both children took the 
place of the customary court hearing The little girl did 
not appear at any time, effort being made by all concerned 
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to TTilnlmize the effect of the experience on her. The two 
fathers^ unusual men it must be admitted^ discussed without 
rancor the problem involved, the father of the boy readily 
agreeing that while succeeding m business he had failed his 
son at a vital pomt In the boy’s development. These two 
fathers cariied their interest beyond the immediate situa^ 
tjon and left the probation office to lunch together and dis-^ 
cuss the possibility of a sex*hygiene progiam in the public 
schools. 

At a later hearing for further consideiation of the boy’s 
case the school boaid was icpiesented, Unfoitunately, 
hasty action had been taken by the school autlioritics on 
recommendation of the complaining officer and the boy 
had been suirimaiily expelled. A transfei to another school 
was agieed upon with a period of informal supervision 
by the probation officer. As the parents of both children 
had awakened to thcii lesponsibility nothing futher seemed 
called for in the paiticular case, 

The investigation revealed, however, a little clique of 
sex experimenters in the school, a group situation calling 
for immeclmtc attention This was a school pioblcm which 
could not be met by the expulsion of the boy who happened 
to be caught. What appeared to the anesting officer as 
the terrible sex crime of one pci verted youth proved on 
Inquiry to be something quite different. Without going 
too deeply into the local school situation as revealed in 
this case, we can cleaily see questions of educational and 
social practice involving both the school and juvenile court 
— questions of jurisdiction, of integration of function, of 
practical working relationships. 

If we could look forward as competently as we have 
learned to look backwaid in tracing the piogiess of the 
individual criminal, we could go into any schoolioom today 
and with little hesitation pick out the children who in a 
decade or so will inhabit our prisons and penitentiaries. 
We could choose them almost by rule of thumb, checking 
off as good prospects the habitual truants, the “incorrigi- 
bles," the educational misfits. With a few hints from the 
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teacher concerning behavior we might even hazard a fair 
guess as to the form of each delinquency career. Here 
they are, already recognizable as troublesome problems, 
often aggravated ones. 

W^e can get a close-up” of many of these future inmates 
of our penal institutions by following them from the school 
into the juvenile court Most children appeal ing in court 
are of school age, and most of them are already familiar 
trouble makers. Though the particular offense which is 
the occasion for the child’s presence in court may not have 
occurred within the time and place junsdiction of the 
school, it IS almost invariably true that the boy or girl is 
already “an old case” to the teacher. 

These children, not abnormal, not criminal types, not 
“boin that way” — we have had to discaid these convenient 
designations as psychologically untenable — these children 
are all simply learning to be "bad,” learning it in school 
as well as out of school, in the street, and even in the home 
Sometimes we overlook the fact that learning is a continu- 
ous process, ceaselessly active, going on in some direction 
all the time with every child. It is all a pait of the child’s 
adjustment to his enviionment, his attempt to adapt him- 
self to his circumstances to secure maximum satisfaction 
for himself Viewed in this light delinquency is as truly 
the outcome of natural processes of learning as is the be- 
havior which conforms to social requirements It is simply 
the result of many factois operating in the child’s life, to 
all of which he has reacted normally Preventing delin- 
quency, preventing crime, thus resolves itself into guiding 
the learning piocess, meeting the personality needs of the 
child as he grows. This view at once enlarges our concept 
of education and gives the school a responsibility which is 
a close second to that of the home. 

But what, in fact, aie the limits of school jurisdiction, 
or indeed of juvenile-court jurisdiction? Our ideas are 
changing so fast we can hardly keep up with them The 
juvenile court began as a social agency, lemoving the de- 
linquent child from the contaminating sphere of the adult 
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criminal couit. Very soon its educational objective became 
apparent. Retraining, not punishment, was its avowed 
method of correction. The school is more recently be- 
coming recognized as a social agency, even as a casework- 
ing agency where it has visiting teachers. This is added 
to its academic function and is part of the enlarged inter- 
pretation of the place of the school in the community. 

Do these two agencies, then, overlap in handling the 
delinquent child, or in preventing him from becoming de- 
linquent? Is their approach to an identical goal sufficiently 
diffeientiated? Can we perhaps go all the way with the 
extremists who predict that the program of the juvenile 
court will ultimately be absorbed by the school? Heie are 
pioblems of immediate practical import as well as of more 
remote theoretical significance. 

The juvenile court after more than thirty years of de- 
velopment is still in an experimental period Irregular 
in growth, uneven In standards, varying widely in func- 
tion, method, and jurisdiction, the juvenile couit remains 
in an empirical stage, Soundly conceived in the idea of 
the parental rather than the punitive attitude of the State 
towards its wayward children, it lapidly developed Its 
casewoiking function, following the path towards stand- 
ardization already marked out in othei fields of casework 
Two diverging tendencies In the juvenile court early became 
evident and have continued to the piesent. First there 
was the impulse to make the court a child-caring agency 
in a broad way, absorbing in its widening scope both de- 
pendency and delinquency, and, in addition, protective and 
preventive functions — ^mcludlng, mdeed, the entue field of 
child care and protection. Part of this spread was pei- 
haps due to the fact that the juvenile coiut was oiganized 
In a pioneer period before casewoik in the childien’s field 
was clearly defined. 

The other tendency is to restrict the case area of the 
juvenile court, to delegate preventive work and even treat- 
ment programs so far as possible to other organizations, 
public and private; to use the court as highly specialized 
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machinery, geared to adjust the more advanced and com- 
plex cases of delinquency. This restriction does not in. 
any way dimmish the importance of the juvenile court and 
its probation service — quite the contrary, as it makes pos- 
sible more intensive work of higher standard, instead of 
an extensive program necessarily superficial because of in- 
adequate staff and facilities. 

As a social agency the juvenile court suffers from a struc- 
tuial handicap. It is and in its very constitution must 
remain a court of law, its child clients coming not of their 
own volition but by compulsion, for the most part because 
of some oveit act which has necessitated such a course. No 
matter how we tiy to modify or to ignore this aspect of 
the couit, no matter how completely socialized in viewpoint 
and methods the individual comt may be, there still remains 
the framework of its legalistic origin. Decisions, judicial 
in character, must be constantly made, decisions with the 
authority and full force of the law behind the opinion of 
the judge No other agency, public or private, can, for 
Instance, commit a child to a correctional institution, or 
without the consent of his parents place him m a foster 
home. This judicial function could never be absorbed by 
the school unless the school weie metamorphosed into a 
court with all the attendant preiogatives We are increas- 
ingly apt to regard the court as purely a social agency, 
and on the administrative side progress can continue un- 
checked But the goal can never actually be reached, be- 
cause the very foundation of the court prohibits this 
Perhaps we might logically emphasize this legal function 
and authoiity as a working asset lather than a handicap if 
the court field is sufficiently specialized. 

The school as a social agency is unhampered by this 
inherent difficulty Its approach to child training and re- 
training IS moie natuial, more spontaneous. Constant 
contact with the growing child gives opportunity for obser- 
vation, for understanding, that is possible to no other 
agency. As our concept of education expands and the 
school takes on enlarged functions in guiding the develop- 
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ment of the child’s personality, we accept as a matter of 
course such additions to the school piogram as special 
classes, special schools with facilities for individual super- 
vision, attendance departments with socialized approach 
to the question of truancy, visiting teacheis and school 
counselors as social caseworkers with a foundation of 
teaching ezipeiience, and psychiatric clinics equipped for 
highly specialized analysis and treatment of paiticular 
cases. 

How far the school can go In its handling of delinquency 
problems Is not as yet determined. Some practical limita- 
tions are immediately evident. Vacation peilods aie an 
interruption to contact and to jurisdiction, some offenses 
occur which are quite unrelated to school life; some chil- 
dren no Jongei of school age are still within the age limit 
of the juvenile couit; others arc in private schools 
with standards of social responsibility far below that of 
the public schools. The absence of authority to make 
judicial decisions, previously mentioned, is anothci limita- 
tion, though an acceptable one as the school presumably 
should not be converted mto a coint Cases calling foi 
legal decision are cleaily enough among those which should 
be lefciied to the juvenile court. 

How can a sound practical relationship between the court 
and the school be achieved? What working policies have 
been tiled by various communities cognizant of the need? 
How will the path of cooperation be marked out in the 
future? 

If, in every community, the juvenile court and the school 
were equally progressive and well equipped, a policy plan 
would be 1 datively simple But most frequently we find 
one considciably In advance of the other. They may be 
so far apart that they hardly speak the same language. 
An obligation then rests on the more enlightened agency 
to stimulate community interest m the needs of the othei 
so that changes may be made. 

Mutual understanding is a prerequisite for cooperation 
All too frequently there is a kind of chronic irritation be- 
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tween the school and the couit, sometimes flaring up into 
open antagonism and bitterness- Each is sharply critical, 
often without sufficient understanding of the point of view, 
the working equipment, or the difficulties of the other 
The school people may complain that the court fails to 
back up their authouty m attendance cases, fails even to 
enfoice the law on this point The court and probation 
staff may letaliate that the school is not attending to its 
own pioblems but falling back on the legal power of the 
court A teacher, worn to exasperation in a case wheie 
she finds her authority challenged, may threaten a boy with 
commitment to the industiial school If then the case 
comes into court and the judge simply places the boy on 
probation she feels that the child is not being punished 
sufficiently, that the couit has failed to uphold her. She 
has been seeing the court as a disciplinary weapon for the 
school. 

In this connection we might quote from a letter addressed 
by a piogressive school supeimtendent to the principals m 
a large city 

The juvenile court is not an adjunct of the Board of Educ.v 
tiori in the matter of disciplining children who arc school prob^ 
lems, and the court is unwilling to accept cases until the school 
has exhausted its own resources It is the functiion of the 

juvenile court solely to decide upon the treatment of each 
case Neither should court action be used as a threat 

Anothei school executive in a similar announcement to 
his staff says* 

The basis of this relationship is the assumption that the 
responsibility for solution of all problems occurring within the 
jurisdiction of the school belongs to the school itself, and that 
so far as It has resources for study and for developing and 
applying remedial measures these resources should be exhausted 
before referring cases to outside agencies 

Surprising ignoiance on the part of each gioup as to the 
aims and function of the other is often evident Sometimes 
the school is completely ignored in a couit case Teacher 
and principal may even be unawaie of the fact that the 
child has appeared in couit The piobation officei has not 
sought infoimation and assistance from the school in his 
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investigation, nor has he planned to woik with the school 
if the child is placed on probation. This is, of course, 
evidence of very poor probation work, but it rnay also 
reflect a general lack of understanding on the part of the 
court staff of what the school is trying to do in delinquency 
cases There are, howcvei, situations in which the atti- 
tude of the school officcis towards a delinquent child whose 
case comes into coint is such that they cannot he included 
in plans for his rehabilitation. 

In one city in which visiting-tcacher service was limited 
to four schools, inquiry levealed that the members of the 
probation staff wcie not sure which schools these were 
This discoveiy marked the hegmning of a program of 
mutual education by informal confeiences and luncheon 
meetings. A juvenile judge may be so reactionary that he 
interprets the work of the visiting teacher as just going 
through useless motiQns> and sentimentalizing when stern 
action is called for. On the other hand, the technique of 
the piobation officer may be equally subject to misintei^pre- 
tation by the teacher who has no patience with it Every 
teacher should understand the fundamental principles un- 
derlying juvenile-court practice even though in her own 
community the court may not be a successful example of 
the theory Similarly, every probation officer should have 
as background information some knowledge of what schools 
all over the country are doing to meet the needs of the 
unadjusted child, although the schools with which he has 
to work may have no social oi psychological seivice 
Cooperative plans between school and couit frequently 
emphasize tiuancy cases, since truancy is so frequently a 
symptom of beginning delinquency We cannot, of course, 
safely assume that we have a homogeneous group in tru- 
ancy cases, for they are as varied In nature and cause as 
any othci examples of delinquent behavioi A child’s 
parents often have an attitude towards education which 
may be the core of the difficulty (a situation where court 
action is most often necessary). There may be maladjust- 
ment m school, the child running away from a curriculum 
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which has nothing to offer him Truancy may be compli- 
cated with othei behavior problems in varying mixtures 
or it may be relatively simple in its impulse. Sometimes 
the inflexibility of the school attendance law with its arbi- 
trary age limit is itself a factor. In fact^ there are as many 
causes or combinations of causes for truancy as there are 
tniant children. 

In a Western city it is part of the daily routine of the 
probation officer to receive a report by telephone from the 
attendance department giving a list of aggravated cases 
of absence He then simply puts on his hat and sets forth 
to remedy matters. There is no coordinated plan between 
the two agencies, no assuiance of thoiough social investi- 
gation by either one, and no consistent policy in regard to 
court action oi follow-up The result is an increasing dis- 
satisfaction and disorganization. In another city, the 
school complains, and rightly, that the court has taken 
attendance cases out of their hands entirely after they come 
before the judge The probation officer supervises all such 
cases, permitting no ‘‘intcrfeicnce” from the school The 
situation is all the more unsatisfactory as the probation 
staff IS inadequate for such a load. These uncoordinated 
plans, If they can be called such, result from lack of real 
cooperative effort, and are in diiect contrast with the in- 
creasingly accepted doctrine of the basic responsibility of 
the school 

A policy which has worked well in one city is based on 
this principle It is the plan of a man who has had admin- 
istrative experience in both the school and the juvenile-court 
field We quote his statement in brief. 

When the sdiool problem child is brought to the juvenile 
court, let the school present its case to the court If the child 
IS adjudged guilty let him be placed on probation just as at 
present, but on probation to tlic attendance department giving 
the latter full control of supervision and full responsibility 
for getting results If the investigation is adequate (and no 
other should he accepted) and the plans of treatment and 
supervision show intelligence and sufficient mtensivcness (and 
the judge should tolerate no other) then we have placed the 
responsibility for adjusting its own problems on the school 
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where (n my opinion it belongs. If the child must be returned 
to court despite the efforts of an efficient attendance ami visit- 
ing-tcacher department, then the cotirt should cooperate by fol- 
lowing the recomnicndations prcscritcd by the school. 

In several cities, bureaus oi departments have been cre- 
ated within the school system to deal with the problem 
fiom the inside and to cooperate with other agencies. In 
one city, wheve a visiting-teadicr $civice is as yet something 
to be hoped for, such a child-welfare department was de- 
veloped with a clear-cut piocedurc, following a conference 
with the piobation department. The first responsibility 
foi truancy or othei delinquency is, in this plan, on the 
school which the child is attending, and investigation is 
the first step in adjustment To quote the school bulletin' 
Try as far as possible to remove the cause of the trouble 
Truancy in its first stages needs corrective rather than puni- 
tive measures. Every teacher nnd principal should give careful 
attention to absences for it is m these early beginnings that 
truancy takes root 

Under this plan the case may later be refeired to the 
child-welfare depaitment where attempts will again be 
made to adjust it without couit action If it then becomes 
necessary to refer the case to the couit, the action is 
initiated in this depaitment which is also the instalment of 
contact with all other social agencies. Provision is made 
for active cooperation m cases of delinquency arising out 
of the jurisdiction of the school. To quote the bulletin 
again * 

The court rccognizcii the school as one of the most vital 
factors Its. the life of the Juvenile, therefore the court plans to 
tonsuit the teachers m formulating a constructive program for 
the youth who makes an unfortunate mistake 

Anothei school system has a similar department No 
piincipal is permitted to expel a child. Instead, the child 
is lefeued to this bureau which makes adjustment in many 
cases so that court action becomes unnecessary. One school 
system has a working agreement with the court in accord- 
ance with which the visiting teacher aftei making every 
effort to work out the situation without court action pre- 
paies a ‘‘court case report” which goes to the supervisor 
of visiting teachers At this povnt there is a preliminary 
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conference between the supervisor, the visiting teacher, 
and the principal before the case is finally referred to the 
court. Even then it is first given an informal hearing 
before the chief probation officer. 

An extension of the special-department idea is the coun^ 
cil or conference which includes other agencies besides the 
school and the juvenile court, notably the police depart- 
ment, This takes us into the field of cooperation of all 
social forces in community work for the prevention of 
delinquency — a vital phase of the subject, but one which 
we cannot include in this discussion. Much can be done, 
however, m any community by united action m a program 
developing reci cation or bettering social conditions so that 
indirectly at least the load of correctional work will be 
lightened One such group in which the court and the 
school participated financed a recreational program in one 
of the schools during the evening hours, a program which 
was conspicuously effective in taking off the street in a 
bad neighborhood idle boys who had just passed the school- 
age limit. 

Widespread inter in this subject of division of re- 
sponsibility between school and court is reflected in the 
Committee on Relationships between the School and the 
Juvenile Court of the National Probation Association 
This committee which is of national scope in its member- 
ship is made up of leaders in both the school and court 
fields. The National Education Association, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education arc represented The com- 
mittee is gathering and disseminating information among 
its members, and hopes to enlarge its work to include 
research studies In the field, A session of the annual con- 
ference of the National Piobation Association in 1932 was 
devoted to the subject of school-court relationships 

With such extensive and critical Interest in the checking 
of delinquency by the cooperative effort of the school and 
the juvenile court, we have an cncouiragliig prospect before 
us. In such plans as we have sketched, two great forces 
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working together intelligently are following a new social 
trail The old Idea of education was a group idea, offering 
eveiy child the same intellectual nourishment icgardless of 
his ability to assimilate it and convert it to his use Simi- 
larly, the old idea of justice for the delinquent — not wholly 
outmoded it must be confessed— was to treat nil offenders 
alike, to prescribe measure for measiue the same penalty 
for the same offense, The new concepts of education and 
of justice are based on a moic rounded iindet standing of 
the individual, The new goal foi each is the levcrse of 
the old True education and inie justice both challenge us 
to see each child as a whole personality, to treat each child 
differently according to his needs* 


THE MONTEFIORE SCHOOL, AN EXPERIMENT 
IN ADJUSTMENT 

Isabella Dolton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools^ 
Chicago f Illinois, 

Cases of hideous crime by youthful offenders have 
shocked the nation in recent months and have caused much 
discussion as to care of juvenile delinquents and ways of 
preventing delinquency In all discussions truancy is cited 
as a cause or first step and the prevention of tiuancy an 
objective to be reached before delinquency can be prevented 
or overcome. 

The Montefiore School in Chicago was opened four years 
ago for the study and treatment of boys who are unadjusted 
in regular schools, therefore tiuant and incorrigible and 
well started on the road to delinquency Studies at this 
and the Moseley, a simllai school opened three years ago, 
are demonstrating the fact that truancy is but a symptom 
of one or more underlying causes* The removal of these 
causes, giving the boy response, recognition, and most of 
all security, changes his attitudes and habits and makes him 
a regular school attendant. 

The two schools serve about 200 elementary, junior-high, 
and parochial schools, their combined area covering two 
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The Monte fiore School 

thirds of the city. Boys are sent without court action 
upon the request of the principal with the approval of 
the distiict superintendent The minimum time of stay is 
one year, unless the boy is giaduated fiom the eighth grade 
in a shorter time. 

The objectives set up for the school were physical and 
mental health, cleanliness of body, mind, and speech, cour- 
tesy, and the fundamentals of education. 

Upon entrance a boy is placed in a receiving room where 
he lemains for a week or ten days dining which time he 
IS given complete physical and psychological examinations 
and IS observed by the teacher in charge of the room As 
soon as possible he is placed with a group in which he seems 
to fit. The factois considered in this placement are • (1 } age, 
(2) mental age, (3) intelligence quotient, (4) educational 
achievements, (5) mechanical aptitudes, (6) educational dis- 
abilities, (7) interest m drawing — free hand, (8) intcicst in 
mechanical drawing, (9) personality characteiistics- 

Also placement is disaissed with the boy and his own sug- 
gestions aie considered and frequently tried The grading 
IS very elastic for no hard or fast rule pi events a replace- 
ment whenever it seems advisable. 

The principal of the school, Mr. Edward H. Stullken, 
distinguishes four types of problem boys First, many of 
the boys may be classified as problem cases because of 
their mental ictardation Approximately one half of the 
pupils enrolled are unable to compete in the ordinaiy type 
of intellectual work lequired in a regular school The 
median I Q for the school is 80 , but since many pupils 
have language and reading disabilities, no doubt the per 
cent of intelligence would be somewhat higher If strictly 
nonverbal tests were employed The average amount of 
retardation in school work is thiee years. 

Second, many of the cases are boys whose mental abili- 
ties and educational achievements are very irregular Their 
ability in reading is sometimes retarded three or four years 
while their mechanical ability may be accelerated as much 
or more. They have become problems in school because 
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of their uneven development. About 15 per cent of the 
boys belong to this group. 

Third, nearly all of the boys present problems arising 
from their social surroundings. Many of these come from 
foreign homes. Polish, Italian, and Negro make up 60 
per cent of all boys enrolled in the Montefiore School. 
Many of the social problems arise from broken home situ- 
ations Over 80 per cent of the boys come from homes 
classified by a social survey as poor oi very poor. Many 
of them live under very poor conditions, residing in the 
so-called deteriorating areas of the city. 

Fourth, many of the boys are problems because of their 
physical condition The doctor’s examinations revealed an 
average of more than four physical defects per boy and a 
dental survey showed that 93 per cent of the boys were 
in need of dental care. 

The building is equipped with shops sufficient to care 
for the boys for approximately half their time, and the 
attention and enthusiasm with which they work makes a 
visit to the shops a real joy. If you are fortunate enough 
to enter the wood shop at the right time you may sec many 
useful articles of furniture which the boys have made. 
They are so keen to take their products home that It is 
difficult to find finished articles in the shop. The combined 
electrical sheet metal shop is a place of great activity. The 
boys are so busy that they haven’t time even to look up 
when visitors enter. Work in the mechanical-drawing room 
would do credit to any boy of the same age In the weav- 
ing room boys lacking ability to do other shopwork make 
rugs and mats of various kinds, with the privilege of 
taking home every third article they make The science 
room has become a place of tremendous inteiest to which 
the boys bilng specimens of all kinds. 

The libiary contains about a thousand books received 
from the public library and boys are given two or three 
periods a week for free reading. The individual interests 
of the boys are given special attention, hobbies aie en- 
couraged, and many projects are worked out A "Book 
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Travel” project has resulted in a demand for fiction, geog- 
raphies, histories, and many maps and pamphlets. The 
leport of one boy on his reading shows a variety of intei- 
ests "I have read Three Piffs, Robinson Crusoe, the En- 
cyclopedia, and Popular Mechanics^ 

Music, dramatics, and art all contribute to the happi- 
ness and development of the boys Many assemblies arc 
held and are of distinct educational value. 

The recieational period is most important Until taught 
to do so the boys do not know how to cooperate in play- 
ing with others. They stand about, then when they arc 
brought into the group are apt to cheat and be anything 
but good sports, A variety of games has been provided 
for indoor recreation and thanks to the depression and a 
talented teacher some very clever games have been made 
by the boys themselves. The names of the champions of 
chess, checkers, horseshoe, and other games are written 
on the blackboard interspersed with admonitions which the 
boys see constantly: 

When you play a game always wish and try to win, other- 
wise your opponent will have no fun, but never wish to win 
so much that you cannot be happy without winning — Henry 
ran Dyke 

A good sport IS one who does not cheat, does not quit, does 
not lose his temper though wronged. 

A boy one day pointed to this last and said, "That's 
me " These quotations may seem to an adult to be of 
doubtful value, but have proved to have a real influence 
upon the boys in learning group action. 

Since the boys are retarded from one to four years, 
much emphasis is placed on academic work on which they 
spend approximately half their time, all with one teacher. 
Every room is equipped with a file containing a folder for 
each boy in which is kept the written work from the time 
of entrance By various devices the teacher makes it pos- 
sible for the boy to watch his work and to sec his improve- 
ment day by day by comparison with what he did when 
he came in A reading table In each room gives the boys 
opportunity for free reading in odd moments 
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Many boys have reading disabilities, and definite reme- 
dial woik In leading is earned on by a teacher who worked 
with Marion Monioe, until recently with the Institute 
for Juvenile Research. The boys become keenly alive to 
theii own leading defects and anxiously watch the lesults 
of tests given The psychologist repoits that at the con- 
clusion of a test the boy asks anxiously, ‘‘How much gain 
have I made?'' and, “When may I have another test 
When boys become interested in their own improvement 
the battle is half won. 

A teacher for corrective speech comes twice a week and 
last year worked with 122 boys Educators arc coming 
to recognize more and more what a handicap defective 
speech is It not only stands in the way of business suc- 
cess, but results m many personality difficulties. It was 
found that one Montefiore boy, with defective speech, was 
truant the day after he entered kindergarten. 

Excuislons are made to places of interest m the city, 
places for the most part never visited before by the boys. 
It IS gratifying then to hear that after this first visit the 
boys often pilot their families and friends to the Field 
Museum, Art Institute, or parks and forest preserves. 

Since the success of any school depends largely upon the 
principal and teachers, they arc carefully selected for their 
undei standing of boys and for their ability to cope with 
those who are considered problems. A writer in an edu- 
cational magazine made this statement, “All teachers rec- 
ognize the enormous variation in the intellectual ability of 
their pupils. All do not understand the emotional varia- 
tions which accompany these intellectual variations.” The 
teachers m the Montefiore School must and do take cog- 
nizance of these emotional variations in their handling of 
situations. The attitude of the teacher after a day in which 
there had been a violent emotional outbreak, by a boy in 
her room illustrates this sympathetic understanding. When 
the principal said to her that he hoped she was not dis- 
couraged she replied, “Certainly not I 1 regard that as I 
would a poor lesson in geography. We didn’t do very 
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well today Let us hope that tomorrow wc shall do bet- 
ter.” It was interesting months later to hear the boy who 
had caused the trouble lemark; “Do you remember how 
silly I was when I first came to this school?” 

The third reason given for unadjustment was the home 
situation, 80 per cent coming from very poor homes I.ast 
year an average of 150 boys were given luncheon daily, 
many eating their only meal at school. The present de- 
pression adds greatly to the difficulties of the school in 
trying to compensate for deficiencies in home and com- 
munity 

Corrections of physical defects are begun as soon as 
the boy enters. A well-equipped dentist’s office is main- 
tained by the school for the dentist provided by the Board 
of Health Two and one half visiting teachers do case- 
work for the school and obtain as many coircctions as pos- 
sible Although physical handicaps cannot be considered 
as the entire cause of school unadjustment, results obtained 
from the boys at the Montefiore School indicate that cor- 
rection of defects has much to do with restoration of mental 
and emotional stability. 

The discovery of the irregular development of the hoys 
shows the need of expert diagnosis and treatment. Edward, 
whose chronological age Is 13 years, 11 months, has an 
arithmetic age of 10 years, 5 months, a social age of 15 
years, and a mechanical age of 19 years. First grade in 
reading, fifth in arithmetic, tenth in social development, 
and an adult in mechanical ability — ^who could blame Ed- 
ward for finding his school life in fifth grade unbearable? 

The study of the lowest mental cases should be an im- 
portant contribution to education In the special room a 
new type of cm'riculum and material have been developed 
and will be available for use by teachers of special rooms 
and elementary grades. If Featherstone is correct when 
he says, “Most authorities agree that these persons are not 
a different type but rather variants m degree of one type 
which includes all persons of whatever mental capacity,”^ 


^William I eatliuralone. The Cujj\culum uj the Spect<it Class (New York Xcachcra College, 
Columbia University, 1932) 
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material will be very valuable^ for all teachers have in 
their care children of low ability or slow development. 

Are the objectives being attained? Some of the results 
aeem to indicate that they are, partially at least. 

In 1928 and 1929> 2,008 parental school pctitlotis were 
received from the entire city. During 1929 and 1930, 
after the opening of the Montefiorc School, this number 
was reduced to 754 petitions; in 1931-1932, only 520 cases 
were called to the attention of the juvenile court. 

The attendance of these former truants last year, 1932, 
was 93 per cent compared with the city average of 94.7 
per cent. 

Previous to the opening of the Montefiore School there 
was a waiting list of from 100 to 200 boys to- be taken to 
ihe juvenile court. There is now no waiting list. 

Formerly a boy who violated his parole from the Par- 
ental School was out for weeks or months, usually on the 
street before he could be returned. There is now no wait- 
ing list of violators of parole from the Parental School. 

All court work has been taken from the principals, teach- 
ers, and truant officers of the 200 schools contributing to 
the Montefiore and Moseley Schools. This means that 
time formerly spent by principals, teachers, and truant 
officers in preparing and serving papers and in appearing 
5n court has been saved for preventive work with other 
pupils. 

There were 1,374 boys saved from a court experience 
and 1,493 have been saved a Parental School experience 
There were 5,600 dental operations completed and 1,000 
boys were given complete physical examinations. 

There were 310 boys graduated from the eighth grades 
in these two schools. These boys have gone out into the 
world with a feeling of success rather than failure. 

There were 152 boys sent back to the elementary schools ; 
133 boys made good; 19 had to be returned This small 
number of failures seems to show that the school is really 
able to change the attitude of the boys and enable them 
to fit into regular schools 

Besides these definite measurable results, there are many 
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intangible improvements. The carriage of the body, change 
in personal appearance, in courtesy, in the attitude of the 
boys towards their teachers, their work, their school, their 
homes, and the happiness apparent to even a casual visitor 
are all evidences of the changes wrought. A few quota- 
tions from reports of teachers indicate the attitude towards 
their work of those nearest the problem. The science 
teacher says: 

Changing ideals and character growth have been evidenced 
in various ways during the year, such as* 

1. Ready acceptance of higher standards cf work 

2 Desire for special project problems 

3 Practical application of health lessons 

4 General cooperativeness 

5. High percentage of attendance and punctuality 

6, Pride in personal appearance 

7 Desire to become happy contributing members of their 
group 

As yet we cannot measure the permanent results of our 
work, but accepting the belief that a child comes into the 
science class, not only to learn facts and to develop a faculty 
for doing things, hut primarily to establish the right relations 
to his environment, we note many evidences of his ability to 
live with people in a happier and more acceptable way 

The art teacher writes: 

There has been a noticeable improvement in the art work done 
by the boys of the Montefiore Special School in the past two 
years They are no longer satisfied with crude work but dis- 
criminate between good work and that which is not so good 
They are eager to do things and now that they have discovered 
their ability to draw and model, they are anxious to carry out 
their own ideas 

Many of the boys spend their leisure time in working dif- 
ferent art problems at home They bring these to school and 
It IS interesting to see how carefully the other pupils study this 
work giving praise and corrective criticism. They often ask 
to take home a piece of work that has been finished and that 
particularly appeals to their fancy. 

The teacher of physical education shares a great re- 
sponsibility in the character building of the Montefiore 
boys ; 

There are certain procedures in the actual playing of a 
game which need specific interpretations Most boys want to 
do the right thing but they are hazy as to what constitutes 
the right thing to do. The beginning and end of a contest 
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are not atliletics Athletics, not for the sake of athletics alone, 
but athletics to develop the spirit of fair play, good sports- 
manship, and the ability to take defeat gracefully and man- 
fully, to realize that victory is not won by luck but by hard 
work, and that great victories arc only won by those with 
clean, healthy minds and bodies It has been found that an 
awakened play instinct is a very effective way of bi caking 
up an inferiority complex When a boy once finds that he can 
hold his own in competitive play, his confidence and self- 
reliance develop accordingly The results will be reflected in 
all phases of his work 

It 15 most gratifying to tlic school to watch the progress 
of the boy, after a period of five months or more, who was 
once callous, bold, and hard to all criticisms, blush as he is 
called to task for some mistake which he should have over- 
come At least we know the boy is conscious of what is right 
or wrong 

The outstanding accomplishment of Montefiorc is the im- 
provement m pxipil conduct winch is m evidence all about us 
Our pupils have shown a marked improvement in scholar- 
ship, the attendance lias grown better » but our outstanding 
achievement has been, in character development It is our 
greatest achievement. 

The psychiatrist writes: 

The normal spontaneous adjustment of the great majority 
of tlie children at Montefiorc is evidence that the school as 
constituted effects the practical task of mental-hygiene treat- 
ment Such spontaneous adjustment is a challenge not only 
to the system of the regular schools, but also the mental 
hygienists themselves who have been, perhaps, too much con- 
cerned about tlif individual, and certainly too little concerned 
with the defects m our system of living. 

In years gone by boys of the Montefiorc type would have 
been tolerated in school for a time and then expelled or 
sent to a reformatory. Some wouild have reformed but 
the large part returned to their homes and gangs would 
have been recidivists and have progressed step by step 
through a life of crime. If boys can have their habits 
and attitudes changed while returning to then homes ac 
night and meeting their old friends, the change is much 
more apt to be peimanent The special schools, the Monte- 
flore and Moseley, make no extravagant claims to success 
Results obtained do seem to point the way for the preven- 
tion of delinquency by proper study and treatment of prob- 
lem boys who are often, merely boys with problems. 



AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY THROUGH THE CASE- 
WORKER IN THE SCHOOL 

Edi'iii M Everett, Associate Directoi, White-JVilhams 
Fonndatjonj Lecturer on Education, Swarthtnore College. 

Dark as may be the pictuie presented by the statistics 
of cilme^ the newspaper lepoits of gangs utteily and suc- 
cessfully defiant of the law, the daiing murders and kid- 
napings in lecent times, to say nothing of exposures of 
political giaft and large-scale swindling, we may still find 
a gleam of hope in ceitam other facts not so well adver- 
tised, We know, for example, that although thousands 
of homeless boys aie wandeiing over the country, camping 
in small oi large gioups in the jungles, stealing rides on 
trams, oi begging them from kindly automobile duvers, 
no one seems afiaid of them; we hear almost no tales of 
crime or violence and very little of mlnoi delinquency among 
them,^ Theirs is rather an economic and industrial 
problem 

During the summer of 1932, Dr. J B. Mailer, of Co- 
lumbia University, completed a survey of the records of 
the past thirty years of the Children’s Court of New York 
City. He found that, in the face of the doubling of New 
York's population in that time, delinquents (known to the 
Couit) among children of court age had decreased in 
number from 12.1 to S 9 foi every 1,000. This he 
attributes largely to the inciease in number of social, 
religious, and recreational centers, an attempt to pre- 
vent rather than cure delinquent tendencies, better ad- 
justment of foreign born to conditions in this country, 
and better understanding and treatment of the “bad 
boy " Pie does not specifically mention the schools in this 
list And yet I ventuie to assert that the change in educa- 
tional philosophy and method since 1900, with its emphasis 
on understanding the individual and adjusting the school 
to fit his needs, has had some effect — and will have far 
more as time goes on, and as effort is more consciously 
directed to this problem of prevention. 

* Boys on the Loose,'* Survey Graphic, St'prcmbcr 1D32 
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Just wKat is a delinquent? Shall we say, briefly, that 
he is one whose behavior is openly defiant o( social re- 
striction? But why, one may ask, should any one choose 
to adopt a way of Jiving which is so fraught with danger 
and discomfort? 

The delinquent, whetlier he be the six-year-old who 
truants from kindergarten to wander the streets begging 
for pennies and stealing fruit from open stands, or the 
fifteen-year old who becomes involved in a sex escapade 
and cold-bloodedly murders the girl who shared it with 
him, is an individual who, trapped by his own discontent — 
by the fact that his urge to giatify his inner impulses is 
frustrated through the circumstances of his life — “rises 
forcibly against this frustration and goes into action ” The 
biologists have no convincing answer to our question as to 
how specific a part heredity may play in determining the 
indlviduahs choice of this way of meeting his problem 
Even if they were able to help us to understand, that 
knowledge would be of little assistance to our knowing 
what to do about it. The sociologists have provided much 
valuable material on environmental influences and com^ 
mumty organization for remedial work. But we must turn 
to the psychiatrists for help m understanding the mechan- 
isms of personality development which give us some in- 
sight as to why certain individuals find that only by defiance 
of authority can they satisfy their inner needs. For the 
delinquent, like all the rest of us, is striving for satisfac- 
tion. He is ti-ying to meet his immediate problem in the 
only way lus education has taught him Life is full of 
deprivations The infant begins to meet them from the 
moment he enters the world. Early training is mostly 
concerned with control of native impulses, and upon the 
nature and degiee of this control is built the type of reac- 
tion to similar situations which makes the total personality. 
In process of growing up, the normal individual learns to 
meet these situations by adopting some purposeful con- 
structive activity which is in itself satisfying and which he 
hopes will lead to a desirable end. But the delinquent 
has never learned the lesson of deferring his gratifications. 
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He avoids coming to grips with the immediately unpleasant 
by accepting a substitute without consideration of the price 
to be paid. His early experiences have failed to give him 
two elements essential to adequate character formation — 
a disciplined will, and a pattern of behavior based upon 
sound ideals He lies, steals, runs away, joins a gang, 
hates the one who has the things he desires and injures him 
or even sometimes kills him. Only through new emotional 
experiences can his personality be changed. 

An aproach to “character education*’ which is slowly 
making its way into the schools, fostered by the spread 
of mental- hygiene principles, is well expressed In the open- 
ing chapters of the Character Education Year Book, pub- 
lished in February 1932, by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association The 
emphasis is upon understanding rather than punishment, 
upon providing situations m the school set-up which will 
give an opportunity for satisfying experiences in fair play, 
consideration for others, yielding the gratification of im- 
mediate personal wishes to participation in plans for the 
well-being of the group. Leadership depends upon the 
teacher, but self-approval becomes gradually and consist- 
ently more desirable than approval from others 

In many schools in the country there is evidenced a rec- 
ognition of the need of supplementing the classroom rela- 
tionship of teachei and pupil by the appointment of a 
specially tiained person, the visiting teacher, to whom may 
be referred for study and treatment pupils so seriously 
unadjusted that the usual classroom procedure does not 
help them. Prevention of delinquency is not the specific 
leason foi employing a visiting teachei. The causes of 
delinquency are too varied and individual to supply factual 
support foi this as an argument No one can say that the 
boy who is retarded m reading because of some physical 
or emotional reason will eventually run away from his 
unhappy situation, and as a truant, defiant of the law, join 
^ break windows, steal, or whatnot — but we do 

know that it is on such a foundation that delinquency is 
often built We know that In a study in 1928 of 251 
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adolescents over a period of six to eight years after their 
release from the truant school in New York City» Si per 
cent had a later couit record of delinquency, misdemeanor, 
or felony. The crime commission in this repoi*t recom- 
mends the establishment within the school system of clinics 
for study of children piesenting behavior problems and 
revision of school curriculum to meet the needs of children 
of ^^defective mentality or emotional instability,” and gives 
figures to substantiate their contention that the expense of 
this “individual method,” gicat as it is, is less than the cost 
of crime to society per individual. But truancy per se 
cannot be treated Only its causes may be removed by 
improving educational attitudes and methods and by ap- 
plying the case method to those who fail to respond to 
that general treatment. 

We may take as an illustration the case of a fourteen- 
year-old boy in the first year of junior high school, whose 
dissatisfaction with his life is manifested, not by truancy, 
but by stealing 

Frank was courteous and well conformed, liked by his teach- 
ers and his classmates, but he was uninterested m his lessons 
and at the end of the school year was failing m practically all 
subjects At the same tunc, a critical episode arose in the 
schoolroom Money was missing from the teacher’s purse, 
and suspicion pointed to Frank Once before during the term 
he was caught taking the bell from another boy’s bicycle His 
father was sent for — ^but no persuasion or show of authority 
could make Frank confess The school counselor (the visiting 
teacher under another title) was called upon to help Indi- 
vidual interviews witli Prank and his father revealed some in- 
teresting facts, hitherto unknown to the school. Frank was 
the second of three children. The mother was never well after 
the birth of the third child and died when Frank was six years 
old During her illness she was fretful with the children and 
at the same time over anxious Elizabeth was in school, and 
Billy a baby, and it was on Frank that the burden of her 
irritability fell. Sent on errands to the neighboring store, he 
used pennies to buy candy and things he wanted When this 
was discovered he was punished and prayed over m turn After 
the mother’s death the father’s widowed sister and her six- 
year-old girl came to live with them. Comparisons were con- 
stantly made — always to Frank’s disadvantage Frank learned 
early that outward conformity left him free to pursue his own 
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way At the age of ten he had a perfect attendance record 
at Sunday School, and was truant for six weeks from ele- 
mentary school, spending the time with two otiicr boys in a 
hut they had built on a vacant field, lunching on. fruit and 
candy stolen from grocery stores in the vicmity When dis- 
covered Frank was full of repentance and promised to do 
better The episode was forgotten and never reported to the 
junior high school At the beginning of Frank’s first year in 
the latter school, different home arrangements had been made 
The aunt and her child had moved away, and Eliz^abeth, now 
in the 9A grade, shared the housekeeping with her father 
Frank was now free of tlie nagging disagreeable aunt, but the 
discipline of a conscientious but often absent father was left 
largely in the hands of the older sister whose only weapon 
was talebearing. 

The counselor’s first move was to arrange for a psycho- 
logical examination Frank was found to have an intelligence 
quotient of 130 and the principal agreed that if the boy would 
attend tlie summer school and do good work he would advance 
him. a grade, instead of making him repeat the term, as he 
would naturally have done because iof his failure The father, 
eager for help and with a real love for die boy, accepted the 
counselor’s suggestion of recognizing his need for independence, 
gave him a small allowance, let him take a Saturday job, 
arranged that he, rather than Klizabeth, should supervise him 
in home duties, and spent moire time in companionship with 
him For the first time Frank had the experience of being 
accepted and trusted, of knowing accord between Ins inner 
feeling and his outward conformity. No issue was made of 
his confessing to the theft of which he was accused^ — ^stcaling 
money from die teacher’s purse. Whether he was innocent 
or guilty, he derived no satisfaction from feeling that he had 
fooled the principal on the one hand, or had been unjusdy con- 
sidered guilty on the other. What advantage there may have 
been, m that situation, lay in the hands of the school authorities 
who did not commit themselves. To a boy of Frank's type, 
this was an important factor in increasing his respect for them. 
There were hard times He needed help and assurance — but 
a sympathetic tcaclier and a counselor always ready to listen 
made It possible for him to build up slowly a self-esteem which 
aided his naturally fine intelligence so that he made good 
progress in school and when last heard from was a successful 
member of the graduating class in senior high school 

Learning to take the full responsibility for one’s acts is 
one of the essential lessons m growing up That Frank had 
been as conforming as he had, meant really only an evasion 
of this responsibility. Until his experience had brought him 
satisfaction in his relationships with the counselor and with 
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his fathctr he had nothing constructive to build upon In 
order to learn to tru^t others, he must first be trusted. The 
counselor's respect for his personality and confidence in hie 
desire and ability to make good gave him a sense of security 
in relation to adults, hitherto unknown to him. But she recog- 
nized his need to feel this also in hid family situation, and 
directed her effort to developing and maintaining a real under- 
standing between him and his fatlicr. 

The case of Charles offers quite a different picture of 
the behavior reaction of a child to an unsatisfied emotional 
need A disciplined will is not a conscious quality pur- 
posefully developed by the individual in himself or through 
the admonition of others, as the old morality would have 
had us believe, but a growth through experience of satisfac- 
tion in self-control rather than in that imposed from out- 
side. It develops step by step with the chlld^s training in 
direct relation to the emotional meaning of that training 
Charles, eleven years old, was referred to the school coun- 
selor because he was failing in school work, was constantly 
disorderly and disobedient in the classroom, and had run away 
from home with two very undesirable older boys, staying away 
several days. Charles was the youngest of nine children, five 
of whom were married and away from home. The father, aged 
57, was alcoholic and someumes violent He was reported as 
mdifferetit about the children, but jealous regarding the mother's 
attention to them and suspicious of her Tlic mother was 
efficient and energetic, a good housekeeper, and extremely 
religious. Whipping and shaming were the methods of dis- 
cipline applied in the home. During the first seven years of 
his life Charles had been constantly sick — whooping cough, 
mumps, boils, typhoid fever, influenza, and scarlet fever, all 
severe cases, followed each other in rapid succession Even 
if the intelligence of the parents and the home conditions had 
made it possible, there was little opportunity for adequate 
training of a child so handicapped by illness. Accustomed from 
infancy to being the chief object of his mother's concern, he 
was quick tempered, nervous, easily excited, and disobedient 
and when disciplined fearful and sullen. His behavior took 
the very primitive form of getting satisfaction by petty revenge 
on the person who depiivcd him of having his own way in 
the gratification of any impulse. Although of average intelli- 
gence he was a year retarded In school He was rather 
effeminate in appearance, was teased by other children, inchned 
to use his poor health as an alibi, but fond of bragging of how 
strong he was 
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The counselor’s introduction to Charles was immediately 
lollowing lus runaway He knew that she had had a long talk 
with his mother and the principal and was naturally suspicious 
of her interest Here was just another person who was going 
to make him over Before anything else could be done it was 
necessary to win his liking and confidence Xhis she quickly 
succeeded in doing by avoiding talking of the unpleasant sub- 
ject, concentrating instead on Boy Scouts of which he was 
already a member, and agreeing to talk over with his mother 
the question of making a suit from an old one of his sister’s 
Charles’s discontent came out clearly in this interview — the Boy 
Scout troop was "boo rough,” his Sunday School teacher was 
"too crabby,” he didn’t like school “because there is too much 
work/’ He showed decided emotional reaction over his sisters, 
who, he said, “hit me all the time, and call me sissy if I don’t 
do what they tell me ” Charles quickly took on the counselor 
in whom he found a completely new experience — -a person who 
represented a benevolent authority which made no demands 
for emotional response from him, and offered him no protection 
from the punishment which inevitably followed from his mis- 
behavior m school He formed the liabit of coming in almost 
daily — for help in arithmetic — to talk about the Big Brothers 
Club, and the new bicycle, and hts swimming lessons New 
associations were formed with boys from other neighborhoods 
A new ideal of manhood as represented in the leader of the 
club replaced the unsatisfying one of the father Moved by 
the desire to win the approval of the leader and the counselor, 
Charles began slowly to develop some little self-restraint 
He even went voluntarily to the dentist, his school work 
improved, his mother and sisters commented on the change 

Contact With Charles lasted for almost two years It was 
troubling to see how he changed with each change of teach- 
ers Where there was patience and firmness and a willingness 
to give attention and praise, he did well, hut towards the exact- 
ing teacher he always responded with the feeling that he was 
especially “picked on” and took his revenge m coming late 
and dirty to school, tripping and striking children or making 
faces to win attention During the one term where this hap- 
pened most conspicuously, he also went back to smoking cigar- 
ettes and staying out very late at night It took him a long 
time to learn that the only way to avoid unpleasant conse- 
quences was to accept social restrictions and make the best 
of it Perhaps that was inevitable, under the physical and 
emotional handicaps of his early training The gradual progress 
in self-control, in building an ideal for himself, was neverthe- 
less a real growth and shows what may be done, it conditions 
make consistency possible The oounsclor had to bear the 
burden of the mother’s anxiety, of the teacher’s impatience, and 
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of Charles’s resentment of discipline. Her patience and interest 
m him had to be unflagging, but her firmness in refusing to 
piotcct him from the consequences of his behavior had to be 
equally so- 

These cases have been deliberately chosen as illustiative 
of the emotional reeducation made possible in the school 
by the relationship of the counselor to teacher, patent, and, 
most important of all, to the child himself. Such treatment 
should have the active cooperation of all three. The teach- 
er’s responsibility for the whole group and for bringing 
the individual into adjustment with it makes it unwise if 
not impossible to single out one child for such an intensive 
special relationship. Even the counselor must beware of 
creating too personal a bond for fear that it may become 
dependency. Movement and growth will come only from 
the development of an inner discipline. 

The caseworker in the school finds it necessary to depend 
upon many resources outside as well as within the school 
In a neighborhood of almost entirely foreign-speaking popu- 
lation of day laborers, where there was no recreation center 
or settlement within a radius of many squares, where vacant 
lots and empty freight cars were the only possible play places, 
the caseworker felt blocked in doing constructive work with 
individual children until she had been able to persuade a play- 
ground association to supply afternoon and evening recreational 
equipment and leadership, while the Board of Public Educa- 
tion furnished the rooms as well as heat, light, and janitor 
service. Along with this came parents’ meetings with inter- 
preters, afternoon classes in English, and gradual community 
understanding and confidence m the school Teachers and 
[principal participated in parties which featured tlie national 
customs of the guests and so was developed a community spirit 
in which the case worker found concrete assistance. 

In conclusion I should like to submit the following more 
or less dogmatic suggestions. 

1. The school’s function should be much more one of 
prevention than of remedy. 

2. The atmospheie of the school and its curriculum may 
work towards this through providing purposeful activity 
suitable to the intellectual and emotional development of 
pupils, and a pleasant workmanlike participation of teachei 
and pupil in projects of common Interest. 
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3. Understanding of and consideration for each pupil’s 
stage of physical, intellectual, and emotional maturity 
should be a part of each teacher’s professional task. 

4. In the discipline of the scliool, the necessaiy punish- 
ment of offenses should be directed by understanding of 
the meaning of the unsatisfactory behavior to the indi- 
vidual, and accompanied by an effort to supply more satis- 
fying experiences. 

5. Classroom teachei and visiting teacher should share 
equally though in different terms the responsibility for 
reeducation of unadjusted children. 

a) The classioom teacher’s functions are to recognize 
constant uneasiness and discontent as symptoms of emo- 
tional tension ■which call for special study and to provide 
activities and satisfactions within the classroom, as a neces- 
sary supplement to effective treatment. 

b) The visiting teachei on the basis of her interpreta- 
tion of the situation as she finds it should offer to parent 
or teacher helpful suggestions and at the same time estab- 
lish a relationship with the pupil which will make possible 
the acceptance of new standards of behavior and a new 
respect for himself. 


Is AN Index to The Journal Essential to You? 

It has occurred to the editors of The Journal that, since 
its issues are all indexed in the Wilson Education Index and 
in Public Affairs Information Service, the index foi this 
year, usually distiibuted with the May issue, might be 
dropped. The chief motive would be economy We know, 
howevei, that neither of the Indexes mentioned may be 
available to our many libraiy subscnbeis We do not want 
to lessen efficiency m any way Will you please let us 
know what you think about it? 

The Editors 
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26 Washington Place 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 
PREVENTION 
Frederic M Thrasher 

Associate Professor of EducatioUj New York UntveisUy 

The growing seriousness of the crime problem in the 
United States has focused the attention of the educated 
public from time to time upon the possibility of a more 
fundamental and more systematic attack upon the 
underlying causes of cnme than has yet been attempted^ 
and these latei formulations of the pioblem of cnme pre- 
vention and of basic ciimc-prcvention piograms aie closely 
related to the whole pioblem of dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. 

The groundwoik for this type of attack has now been 
prepared thiough the acquisition of important knowledge 
as to the origins of crime made available through recent 
scientific studies?^ first, that the origins of cuminal careers 
are to be found in the social reactions of childhood and 
adolescence, and second, that the concentration of delin- 
quents and criminals is to be found in typical, interstitial 
areas which are the characteristic breeding places of gangs, 
delinquency, and crime.^ 

These two outstanding generalir.ations, based as they 
are upon well-authenticated facts, clearly indicate the point 
of attack for a major crime-prevention program, namely, 
the behavior problems of childhood and adolescence and 
the malfunctioning of social institutions in the crime-pro- 
ducing aicas. How may a practicable program of crime 
prevention which strikes in a basic way at underlying causes 
be formulated? 

The problem is primarily one of dealing with social 
influences affecting predelinquents or potential delinquents 
m these areas of deterioration in such a way as to assure 
the development of wholesome personality and good clti- 

»5« biblography at end of Thrasher’s, Tfte Gang, fourth pnntmtj (Chicfico The Univcr- 
filty of Chicago Press 1033) tinder the captions ‘^hociology of thr Ci<inq^,' “Materials for 
the Study of the Gang,’' “Ecology of the Gaiip^ “Ganf? and Deliiiciuency ** and “Troat- 
ment ol the Gsiik anil Its Memljcrs’' — O'^ecially titles by Shaw, Crime Commission of 
the Stale of New York, Farrell. IllmoiB Crime Survey, LaorlesLO, Gliipck, Thomas, Na- 
tvonaV vomTTiiasion on Law Ob^icrvancc nntl Enforcement, Lnwes, Slmlman, and Thraalier 
generalisations are well illustrated by the rmding*^ presented in^Thrasher’a 

Tfte Gang 
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zenship. It involves many factors and many techniques, 
but the fundamental problem is one of synthesis of all 
methods which arc known to be essential so as to deal 
consistently and completely with the total situation in a 
given delinquency area This involves an inescapable pro- 
giam of social planning which is clearly suggested by any 
careful sociological study. 

Yet» ciiminologists, persons with legal training, educa- 
tors, and recreational and social workers in general have 
faded to grasp the fundamental principle of crime pievcn- 
tion; viz,, the necessity for a definitely organized and 
thoroughgoing preventive piogram in the local community 
fiom which the bulk of delinquents and criminals are pro* 
duced Apparently they have possessed in general neither 
the technical knowledge nor the inclination to enable them 
to promote the concentiation of local responsibility, the 
cooperation of local agencies, and the integration of local 
sciwices which are essential to such a program 

The gang is clearly a symptom of community disoigan- 
ization ^ The gang, along with other personal and social 
factors in the interstitial (crime-prodneing) aiea, plays an 
impoitant part in the dcmoialization of youth and the 
facilitation of delmquency and crime The solution of the 
gang pioblem, however, is intimately and inextiicably 
bound up with the whole question of crime prevention as 
applied to all factois contributing to delinquency in such 
an area. 

From our own analysis of the gang and of juvenile 
delinquency in relation to crime in The Ganff, as well as 
upon the basis of the results of more recent studies fay 
the author and by Shaw, Landesco, Shiilman, Glueck, and 
others, the essential elements of a crime-prevention pro* 
gram for a local community appear to be as follows . 

I The general purpose to achieve a comprehensive, sys- 
tematic, and integrated social program for the incorporation 
of all children In tlic delinquency arcii, especially all the mal- 
adjusted and those likely to become delinquents, into activi- 
ties, groups, and organizations providing for their leisuic-time 
interests as well as all other normal needs. 

•Ses also Thrasher, ‘"The Gang as a Svmptom of Community Diijoreanization," Journal 
^ AppUed Sociology, XI (1926>, pp 3 21, and John Landesco. "Crime and the Failure of 
Institutions m Chicago's Immigrant AieaB,** Journal oj Crtnutial Law and Cntriwolcey, 
XXIII, (1932), pp 238 248 
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II. Means to the achievement of this purpose 

I. Concentration of responsibility for crime prevention for 
the local delinquency area in question (a problem of corn- 
mum ty organization) 

2 Research to procure essential facts and keep them up-to- 
date as n basis for an initial and a progressively developing 
cnme-prevcntion program 

3 Utilization of services of and cooperation among all pre- 
ventive agencies existing in the given community (,\ problem 
of community organization) 

4 Application of the preventive program sysiernattcfllly to 
all children m the delinquency area of the local community 

5. Creation of new agencies, if necessary, to supplement 
existing social organization when and at what points definite 
needs are discovered which cannot be met by existing facilities 
(a problem of oonimunity organization) 

The nature of the program indicated in the above state- 
ment of the purpose of crime prevention (I) seems at fiist 
glance to contain no elements of novelty. And indeed its 
subsidiary techniques are the well-known services of the 
behavior and guidance clinic, the family cascwoiking agency, 
the recreational organization, the educational Institution, 
etc. Yet such a progiam rcpiesents a radical departuie 
from the methods of social work and community oigamza' 
tion as now conceived The elements of novelty, as con^ 
templated here, which hold real promise of effective ciime 
prevention, lie in the direction of covivumity reorgant^a- 
Hon (based upon research), rather than the proposal pri- 
marily of new methods of dealing with children either indi- 
vidually or in giouips. The new approach Is indicated in 
the five methods of procedure set forth above as means to 
the achievement of the general purpose of crime preven- 
tion Curiously enough not one of the elements in this 
five-point program has been put into effective operation 
In a crime-producing area, except in certain exceptional 
instances to be noted below* 

The cardinal first step in crime prevention is concen- 
tration of responsibility for a definite and systematic pro- 
gram in a definite and adequate social instrumentality which 
will be charged with crime prevention as its sole function 
It is obvious that no traditional social agency as now con- 
stituted IS fitted for such a task. Yet it is equally clear 
that many existing social agencies must play important parts 
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in carrying out such a program The instrumentality, there- 
fore, which assumes this vital community function must 
be one which lends itself readily to seeming the coopera- 
tion of all community institutions and organizations 
It has been suggested* that the local council of social 
agencies serving the delinquency area for which the crime- 
prevention program is being formulated should logically 
assume this responsibility since such a council is represen- 
tative of most of the agencies which must cooperate in 
putting such a program into practical operation This could 
be accomplished through the creation of a committee or 
section of the council which would employ a qualified execu- 
tive with a small but capable staff for performing the essen- 
tial crime-prevention functions. 

The following biief outline of a crime-prevention pro- 
gram for a local council of social agencies, based upon an 
actual community study, may be presented as an example:® 

1 Proposed organization of a citizenship section of the X 
Council of Social Agencies 

1, To be known as citizenship section, emphasizing only 
positive aspects of the work and avoiding use of words 
"crime prevention” 

2 To be composed of representatives of vanoois social 
agencies whose cooperation is essential to success of the 
program 

3 Small active e’tecutive committee to be chosen from the 
section 

4 Selection of qualified executive and adequate staff 
II, Extent and location of such a program 

1 Program to concentrate on definite area or areas char- 
acterized by high delinquency rates 

2 First steps to be considered exploratory and experimental 
III Functions of citizenship program 

1 Research function 
a) What data are necessary^ 

(1) Basic census data on all families in every block 

in area in queistion 

(2) Recreational and K>ther contacts of children 

*Crjinc CommiBSion of New "Vork State, Crtmr and the Communttv A Study of Trends 
trt Crxntc Pjeventton (New York J B Lyon Company, 1930) 

•As a result of the author's studies of delinquency in a local area in New York City, he 
prepared such a crime-iircvcnlion prfwram at tlie request of the local Council of Social 
Agencies This was presented to the Council in the spring of 1931 but could not be deve- 
loped at that time chiefly because of lack of funds for even a modest financing During 
1932, however, the crime prevention program for this Council waa again taken up by Harry 
M Shiilman, formnrly research director of the New York State Crime Corninisaion in 
an 'effort to develop a practical community program 
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(3) Data basic to detection of potential dclinc^uents — 

from interviews and records of schools, social 
agencies, police courts, etc. 

(4) Data on all demoralizing influences in area 
b) How can such data be collected ^ 

(1) Family data on all cases contributed by all social 

agencies (including schools) working in area 

(2) Securing complete list of families with agency con*- 

tacts from Social-Scrvicc Exchange 

(3) House-to-house canvass to obtain data on families 

not represented by above 

(4) Contribution of all data by social agencies where 

a crime-preveiition problem is indicated 

(5) Contribution by agencies of data on cointnunity re- 

sources and demoralizing influences 

(6) Special investigations by staff 

2 , Function of clearance and exchange 

a) Maintenance of continuing file of basic census data on 

each social block, indicating removals of old fami- 
lies and new data, on incoming families 

b) Case file for each block containing detailed histones 

of families likely to produce delinquents and of 
critical cases being given special attention or care 
by stall 

c) Continuing file on all demoralizing influences — per- 

sons, groups, and institutions 

3. The function of integrated services 

a) Concentration upon children and young people, singly 

or in groups (such gangs), found not to be 
reached or not effectively incorporated into existing 
wholesome social structures 

(1) Children in school who have problems outside of 

school hours 

(2) Children not in school and unemployed, or children 

employed who have special adjustment problems 

b) Integration of services of varied social agencies to 

meet individual needs of individual problem children 
lOT groups of children in which delinquency develops 
(such as gangs), the program for each case to be 
fitted to the needs of that case 

c) III cases of failure by one agency or set of agencies, 

a new alignment of services and a new plan 

4 . The casework function 

Mobilization of casework agencies for specialized and 
difficult cases 

5, The function of promoting new or supplementary services 

or agenacs to deal with problems which cannot be 
handled by existing facilities 

It is not at all certain that an agency representative of 
the local council of sodal agencies (within which local jeal- 
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ousies may be disruptive) is the best or only instrumentality 
for concentrating responsibility for crime prevention in a 
local community. An effective program of crime preven- 
tion, although limited in its scope, has been developed by 
the Bureau of Crime Prevention of the New York City 
Police Department Under the leadership of Deputy 
Police Commissioner Henrietta Additon, a social worker 
of distinction, the Bureau has developed its work to high 
standards of excellence and has secured the active co- 
operation of practically all the preventive agencies of the 
community whose services it must use. 

The Police Department’s records of arrests of juveniles show 
7,114 m 1930 and 6,322 in 1931, a decrease of 792 or 11 per 
cent m the two years of the Crime Prevention Bureau’s service 
Its object is to cut off crime and suppress vice at their sources 
through the prevention of juvenile delinquency This is ac- 
complished through specially trained officers, men and women, 
who study environmental factors m the various neighborhoods 
of the city, and become personally acquainted with the boys and 
girls in those neighborhoods and their special needs The Bureau 
works with all the agencies and chibs in the city who deal 
with boys and girls under 21 years of age, and with other 
welfare and health societies which are in a position to help 
in family adjustments and provide medical care A large 
recreational program has been developed to furnish proper 
leisure-time occupation ® 

In some communities the local council of social agencies 
may not be In a position to take the initiative in organivring 
a cnme-pievention program or financing it In others, no 
effective local council may exist. In such cases It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that any agency which has a funda- 
mental stake in crime prevention, such as a recreational 
group, the public school, the juvenile court, or the police 
depaitment, oi a committee representing a combination of 
such agencies may take the initjatlve in developing a crime- 
prevention program in which the cooperation of all essen- 
tial agencies can be enlisted. It has been suggested^ that 
the so-called “probation” committees, composed of volun- 
teers working under the guidance of county probation offi- 
cers in Illinois, might well be used as “crime-prevention 

•"Crime Prevention in New York City," Social Hvgiem Neivs^ VII (1932), p 2 
’Maude G Palmer, "Needed Crime Prevention Committees,’' Welfare Dullettn (Illinois 
DepartmenL of Public Welfare), August 1932, p 3 
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committees/* A Crime Prevention Committee, composed 
of officers of the Richmond Recreation Association, the 
judge of the juvenile courti and two assistant school super- 
intendents, has functioned in the development of a crime- 
prevention program for that city A committee of the 
National Probation Association® is devoting itself to a 
study of the relations between the schools and the juvenile 
court with the possibility of developing a more adequate 
program of crime prevention under the joint leadership of 
these agencies. The public-school system in any community 
in the interest of the adequate performance of its own 
educational functions is in an especially strategic position 
to undettake, without fear or favor, the development of a 
crime-prevention program which shall enlist the Interest 
and cooperation of all the social agencies of the com^ 
munity “ 

We have discussed the first element in the five-point pro- 
gram of crime prevention; namely, the concentration of re- 
sponsibilitv for the function of crime prevention The sec- 
ond point Is no less impoitant; that the program must be 
based upon social research rather than the superficial type 
of survey often employed by social agencies. No adequate 
program can be formulated or carried on without definite 
knowledge of facts regarding the children of the area and 
their problems and the social Influences which play upon 
them. With few exceptions^® social agencies do not know 
the communities to which they minister with any degree 
of thoroughness, and imfoi tunately they do not ordinarily 
keep their records in such a way as to enable them to evalu- 
ate their own work ellcctlvely They know their own 
methods, but they are mclmed to be “institutionally minded'* 
and they find difficulty in visualizing the community and its 
problems as a whole and their own proper functions m the 
larger sltuation."*^^ 

'Under the chairmanship of Ucan Jusltn Miller of the Low School of Duke University 
See the arlicic by Marjorie Bell in this is'jui 

^»Ag ycl school authorities have not sensed the problem ifi any J>road or comprehensive 
way 

'■ThcQowlingGrcco Settlement of I ower Manhattati, New York Citv fiiow cli^coiitmucd 
becauac of shiftang population), presunis a sLnkiriq exccptiun This institution mainidincfl 
a rcmatkablc research dcparimcnt 'which wa'i in possession of np'io-daio data on ah faimlic'^ 
in JIB area arid on its relations to them at any ^I'.en moment 

Frederic M Thrasher. “The Boys* Club Study of New York University" und 
other orLiclc» m special issue of Tfie Jorernal oj Educattonal Soctola^y, September 1932 
dealing with I be problem of social research aa related to the evaluation of the work of 
institutions 
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The social agencies often know certain phases of their 
community backgrounds very intimately and separate agen- 
cies see one problem or another very vividly The point 
is, however, that there is no synthesis of essential knowl- 
edge without genuine research and that there can be no 
adequate basis for a thoioughgoiiig ciime-prevention pro- 
gram without knowledge which is systematic, organized, 
and complete. This is particularly pertinent in dealing 
with the problem of delinquency, because it Is just the child 
who is missed by the methods of the ordinary leisuie-tlme 
program, or who drops out of the wholesome group oi 
institution, or who Is shunted from one agency to anothci 
without any consistent plan for his adjustment or attempt 
at follow-up who so often is the predelinquent or the 
candidate for a criminal career. 

In one area of tlie Lower West Side of Manhattan in New 
York City, recreational workers connected with Greenwich 
House, a social settlement noted for its innovations in dealing 
with young people, came to believe that the "tough** boys were 
not utilizing the facilities of the settlement This was cor- 
roborated by an important piece of research into the social 
changes of the area, which wa*? under way at the time As a 
result, during 1931 and 1932 there was formulated and put 
into operation a block-recreation plan whose basic purpose was 
to develop wholesome spare-time activities in every block under 
adequate leadership by means of the establishment of block 
clubrooms and associated activities 'This project as it has 
grovyn has developed records on all families in each of the 
blacks where clubrooms have been established The program 
is designed to reach the potential delinquents in each block in a 
systematic way and is in effect a crime-prcvcntion program, 
although It does not include all the essential points enumerated 
above It neccssanlv depends, however, for its ultimate success 
upon data provided bv continuing and svstcmatic social research 

The third point in the crime-prevention program in- 
volves the integiation of services of all appropriate agen- 
cies with reference to each individual case involving a 
child, a family, or a gang, and with reference controlling 
every demoralizing influence in the local community This 
is well exemplified in the work of the Ciime Pievention 
Bureau of New York city, which utilizes every’ resource of 

^‘Under Ihi, clirccliori of Dr Caroline Ware 

‘*Thia project was sponsored bv iho Cooixcil of Lower West Side Social Agencies, of 
which the author ta chairman, throiiKh Us recreation committee 
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the community in preparing and carrying out its plan to 
meet the requirements of each individual case 

The fourth point involves the application of the pre- 
ventive progi am ^ysteMatically to all chlldien in the delin- 
quency area of the local community. At the present writ- 
ing no cnme-prevention agency has been able to carry out 
this procedure. Yet it is an essential element in any pro^ 
gram of effective crime prevention and it is a relatively 
simple matter when once the problem Is understood and 
an adequate crime-prevention agency is established It 
is assumed that the dehquency aiea, which breeds crime, 
lias been definitely delimited This at once reduces the 
size of the juvenile population which must be dealt with 
by excluding the nondelmquency areas Delinquency areas 
are usually districts of congested population with high 
ratios of children in the geneial population. The problem 
now becomes one of sifting out those cases which we e 
called “predelinquents/’ that is, children who by viituc 
of behavior pioblems already manifested or conditions in 
their biological or social backgiounds aic likely to become 
delinquents Tinants from school and very young delin- 
quents, adolescents who aie fiist offendeis, children with a 
record of delinquency in their immediate families, cluldien 
living in blocks with excessively high delinquency rates, 
nondelmqucnts associated with delinquent gangs, etc, aic 
cases in point With the development of research and the 
availability of numerous records bearing upon the begin- 
nings of criminal careers, we shall undoubtedly eventu- 
ally posses definite indices which will enable us to predict 
with some degree of precision what children are most 
likely to become delinquents At present, we are in pos^ 
session of sufficient knowledge to enable us to bring a 
crime-prevention program within the limits of practica- 
bility by the piocess of sifting indicated above and the 
concentration of effort upon critical cases When wc say 
that our progi am must be applied systematically to all 
children in the delinquency area, we mean that all chil- 
dren must be considered in the sifting process which will 

»*The methods of dolnnUiria delinquency areas have already been well eatnblished'by 
the work of CbITord Shaw and others who have delinuted tlic delinquency arcus for 
many American ciLica 

“ThG method H worked out by Glireck and by Burgess and TibbcU in predicting Ihc 
violation of parole give promise in this direction 
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rule out the majority — those who arc functioning within 
an adequate social framework — and leave a considerable 
residuum of potential criminals whose problems must be 
dealt with The emphasis here is upon a systematic ap- 
proach to the pioblem which foregoes the hIt-or-miss pro- 
cedure of the aveiage agency of the <5o-called character- 
building type and pursues a method designed to catch all 
the potential delinquents in the aiea and especially to fore- 
stall the ovei looking of any critical cases. 

The final procedure in the five-point piogram for the 
pievention of crime is the creation of new agencies where 
existing facilities are demonstiated to be inadequate (by 
lesearch based on special investigation and experience) 

The possibility of such a basic piogram of cilme pieveii' 
tion becomes more sure as the logic of our knowledge of the 
pioblem of the gang and of crime becomes more inescapable 
Social planning becomes more and more inevitable as piag- 
matic tests aie applied to our piesent disoigamzed social 
structure There is no panacea for the solution of the gang 
problem and its related problem of crime The market 
for Clime must be considered as well as the supply of crim- 
inals, and this is still another problem. In dealing with 
the gangster and the criminal we have spent far too much 
thought and money upon how to repress the finished piod- 
uct of the delinquent caieen Economy demands that the 
emphasis be shifted to the problem of prevention which 
attacks the roots of crime in those areas of the coriiiniinlty 
which tire known to be crime-breeding centers 

Important progress in the prevention of disease and 
the promotion of public health has come about as the 
result of vaiious health (disease-prevention) demonstra- 
tions such as the Social Unit experiment In Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and other health demonstiations financed by contri- 
butions from foundations and public-spinted citizens 
Similarly, the time is ripe for adequately financed citizen- 
ship (ciime-pievention) demonstiations which shall he cai- 
ried on expeiimentally over a period of years in various 
paits of the country. Thus piinciples of ciime pievention 
can be established and the resulting prophylaxis for ciime 
can be moie widely applied by public and private agencies 
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Trade Training tn School and Plant, by Herman S. Hall. 
New York: The Century Company, 1930, 500 pages. 

The avowed purpose of this volume is to provide a handbook for 
the skilled mechanic who finds himself under the necessity of becoming 
a teacher, and also for the beginning teacher who is also beginning to 
realise that knowing Ins trade is only half the game, he must now 
karn the new game of teaching one who has Jiad but little 

acquaintance with matters pedagogical, this volume will serve as an 
excellent introduction It is replete with illustmtive material which 
Will help the neophytic teacher through the routine daily tasks incidental 
to conducting a class* 

Restriction of Output Amoiuj Unorganized fPorkers, by 
Stanley B Mathewson. New York. The Viking 
Press, 1931, x+212 pages. 

The stiidv. which was sponsored by the Personnel Research Founda- 
non, undertook to answer the question, ^^Do American workmen, un- 
influenced by trade unions, soldier on the job^” Mr. Mathewson has 
been able to divorce his problem from that of the influences, both 
favorable and unfavorable, which trade unions exercise over production 
His narrative should be especially illuminating to foremen, production 
executives, and social scientists who want their thinking about human 
behavior in an industrial society to be grounded lu reality The most 
significant chapters in the book are Workers* Pressure for Restriction, 
*'Boss Ordered'^ Restriction, Restriction and the Fear of Unemploy' 
ment, Personal Grievances and Restriction, The Economics of Re- 
striction of Output, and What Can Employers Do About 

Educational Expenments tn Inditslty, Natiianiel Peffer 
New Yotic: The M<iciTullan Company, 1932, 207 
pages (Studies in Adult Education). 

I'ollowing n brief introduction in which the .'iiithor traces the develop- 
meat of education for industry from the apprenticeship system thiougli 
formal education to training on the job, the remaining chapters dc- 
scribe in some detail the educational program of more than fifty in- 
dustries in the United States Although primarily a factual survey, the 
serious question is raised "whether the educational goal industry now 
iicts itself IS the real one or a deceptive one and wlicthcr it is worth the 
effort ** 

The Incidence of JVotk Shortage ^ by Makgarlt H* Hogg 
New York Russell Sage Foundation, 1932, 127 
pages. 

This book IS the report of a survey by sample of families (over 2,000 
households) made in New Haven, Connecticut, in May- June 1931 It 

SIO 
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gives a clear-cut picture of the incidence of uneniployment for different 
groups of workers, contrasted by sex, age, nativity, marital status, 
occupation, etc It was surprising to find that unskilled work was much 
less reduced by the depression than was skilled or semiskilled work 
Yet unskilled workers have the highest rate of unemployment, for their 
field is invaded by the skilled and semiskilled who have lost their usual 
type of work Of special value is the picture of the occupational shifts 
that occur during a period of unemployment, which information is 
lacking in previous surveys on unemployment 

The Money Value of a Man, by Louis I, Dublin and 
Alfred J Lqtka New York- Ronald Press, 1930, 
xv+264 pages 

This book was developed primarily out of the authors’ work and 
interest in the life-insurance business The authors attempt to place a 
money value on wage earners of different classes Through their 
statistical tables they hope to give information which would be of value 
to judges and juries, to lawyers and compensation boards, m making 
adjudications The methods and results used by the authors can and will 
be used on a wide scale in discussions dealing with such national and 
international questions as the human cost at war, the international war 
debts, and our own obligation for veterans* pensions Obviously all 
of these questions center around the money value of men at various 
ages 

Supervision and the Creative Teacher, Fifth Yearbook, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association. New York^ 
Buieau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932, x+348 pages. 

Those interested in progressive education, and especially in that 
aspect of it which is concerned with the stimulation of creative effort 
by teachers, ^jhould feel tremendously encouraged over the recognition 
accorded their position by the volume under review The volume 
contains some valuable contributions. The rather detailed and clear 
statement of the problem which constitutes chapter I is well worth 
reading It helps to make clear that much abused word, ^^creative’^ 

Growth and Development of the Child, Part I, General 
Considerations White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection Report of the Committee on 
Growth and Development, Kenneth D Blackfan, 
M D , chairman New York The Century Com- 
pany, 1932, 377 pages 

The estimation of normal physiological activity and growth, the 
maintenance of health, diseases in relation to growth and development, 
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and many related problems. Of interest to physical educators and 
child-health agencies 

Growth and Development of the Child: Part Ap- 
praisement of the Child White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection Report of the Com- 
mittee on Giovvth and Development^ Kenneth D. 
Blaclcfan, M.D , ch all man New York. The Century 
Company, 1932, 344 pages. 

The appraiscmeiit of the child’s mental status (testing intelligence 
and motor skills, behavior development, and emotional stability — with 
discussion of related scientific problems) and the child’s physical status 
(types of examination and devices for use in determining physical 
status — with discussion of related scientific problems) Of interest to 
all students of child development. 

Psychology and Psychiaiiy tn Pediatrics* The Piohlem 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection Report of the Subcommittee on Psychology 
and Psychiatiy, Bronson Crothers, M D » chairman. 
New Yoik The Century Company, 1932, 145 pages 

Discussion of present practice of psychiatry with cliildrcn clmics> 
children’s hospitals, juvenile courts, schools, psychiatric social workers 
and visiting teachers, and the general practitioner. Discussion of needs, 
and policies Of interest to all school administrators m relation to 
health and guidance programs, 

Vocational Guidance. White House Confeieuce on Child 
Plealth and Protection. Repoit of the Subcommittee on 
Vocational Guidance, M. Edith Campbell, chairman 
New York: The Century Company, 1932, 396 pages 

Principles and practices, study of the individual, interviewing, coun- 
seling, curriculum work, occupational studies, junior employment serv- 
ices, social and legal conditions, and many related problems Good 
bibliography The best survey of the field available. Of interest to 
all teachers of vocational subjects and vocational counselors 

/ Find My Vocation, by Hart^y Dexter Kitson. New 
York: McGrawT-IiU Book Company, Inc , 1931, 261 
pages 

An excellent text for a course in vocations in a high school Organ- 
ized around individual projects Emphasis on biographical material, 
interviewing successful people, analyzing oneself, trying out the voca- 
tion, the employer’s point of view 
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EDITORIAL 

The editor of The Journal of Educational Socio< 
LOGY has asked the department of educational psychology 
of the school of education, New York University, to furnish 
the articles foi the May number of Tile Journal It is 
with pleasuie that we comply with this request 

Sociology IS an mteiesting and valuable subject and it is 
fitting and propel that an issue of this magazine should be 
devoted to the subject fiom which educational sociology 
draws many of its fundamental facts Sociologists have 
long been trying to develop a science It is very difficult 
to foimulate a science where so many of the facts and be- 
liefs are based upon the opinions of men, and where theie 
is little or no possibility of objective measmements or 
means of verification The observations of sociologists 
when applied to education are of value to educational 
theoiy and piactice 

Psychology has only a limited claim to be recognized as 
a science Theie has been accumulated through the aid of 
such sciences as physics, chemistry, and biology a laige mass 
of data which have some validity beyond mere opinion 
The only claim educational psychology has to being a science 
is that Its basic foundation, psychology, has some scientific 
techniques ami pioceduies with which to secuie data The 
piinciples of educational psychology are likewise of value 
to educational theory and practice. 

Copyright, 1933, by Tht* lo irnal of Educational Socioloiy, Incorporated 
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Recently some educational sociologists have stated that 
psychologists hold tliat peisonality is conditioned piimaiily 
by inheiited factors No psychologist will admit such a 
point of view Psychology deals with the cntiic pcisunality 
la all of its physical and social iclationsliips It deals with 
the individual as an individual and the individual as a meiiv 
bci of a social group Kdiicational sociology also deals 
with the individual Thus is evidenced by cvciy case study 
that IS made. It also deals with the individual in the social 
gioup. 

The fundamental basis of educational sociology is and 
must be primaiily psychology and educational psychology. 
When the facts of psychology and educational psychology 
aie lemoved fiom sociology and educational sociology we 
have only histoiy, economics, and philosophy remaining 
Psychology and educational psychology have long been con- 
sidered basic to educational theory and piactice It is be- 
lieved, when piopei techniques and sulficicnt data have 
been accumulated, that educational sociology may also be 
equally basic to educational thcoiy and piacticc 

KESEARCII IN DANCR HALLS 

Much has been said about dance halls In in ban com- 
munities and pel haps no subject afteedng the community 
life has leceived moic consideiation. At first it a 
pioblem of the dance hall and the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and the piesence of undesiiablc chaiacters How- 
ever, more of the discussion was based upon geneial im- 
piessions, visits by classes and otheis inteiestcd in social 
WQik, or by those who had no furthei motive than to go 
slumming Until recently, theicfore, we have had no leal 
leseaich Into the problem of the dance hall, its Impoitance 
and influence. 

The lecent book by Mi, Paul G Ciesscy provides, 
thiough exacting leseaich, fiist-hand data concerning dance 
halls, the cause of theii existence, the types of activity 
talcing place within them, the influence exeited upon those 
participating, and the social influence of them as a com- 
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munity institution. Usually when we think of a lesearch 
study we look upon it as something uninteresting, to be 
glanced at and letiirned to the files, Mr Ciessey’s book 
does not fall into this class While it is based upon a 
caiefiil leseaich and includes an abundance of facts lektive 
to the dance halls and paiticiilaily the taxi-dance halls m 
Chicago, it is a book that one will read ftom beginning to 
end because of its compelling inteiest 

I picked this book up one evening for the pin pose of 
glancing thioiigh it, thinking that it fell into the class of the 
usual univeisity lesearches, but found myself, seveial houis 
later, concluding the last chapters because I could not take 
myself away from matteis that were new and of absorbing 
interest. 

The Taxi-Dance Hall is not meiely an interesting book 
but it is a book of deepest concern to the sociologist and the 
educatoi, and not meiely the educatoi in our univeisities but 
teachers m the elementary and secondaiy schools In recent 
years we have come to emphasize the need of an under- 
standing of the social agencies in the community on the pait 
of teacheis in ordei that they might cany on their \voik 
in the schools effectively This book presents the informa- 
tion and essential point of view foi iindei standing an aspect 
of our community life and no teacher should fail to lead 
this highly interesting and valuable book 



THE WORK OF A PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL AND 
MENTALTIYGIENE CLINIC 

Doktald Snkddrn 

Since the time allowed me is not at all excessive, 1 shall 
plunge in medtas 'tes. I shall comment on the work of a 
psycho-educational and mental-hygiene clinic \inder three 
heads, first, the tiaining function of a clinic; second, the 
reseaich function of the clinic; and third> the seivice func- 
tion of the clinic. 

That these functions arc not mutually exclusive is per- 
fectly realized, but no woik as complex as that of a psy- 
chological clinic can affoid to fail to considei most care- 
fully its functions, not only in theii intciielations, but also 
in their sepaiateness A psychological clinic is like one of 
the children with whom it most often deals — it must be 
considered both analytically and synthetically Looking 
only at the paits of the complex will not give a tiue ‘Vhole’’ 
picture, and it is just as tiue that we cannot look at the 
whole picture with the fullest iindcistanding unless we are 
aware of all of the parts. 

THE TRAINING FUNCTION OF THE CLINIC 

Most psycho-educational and mental-hygiene clinics serve 
in some measiuc as tiaining gioimds foi students who are 
acquiiing skill in the pioccsses involved m clinical woik. 
As a mattei of fact many clinics tacitly exist chiefly to tiain 
students This is a state of affaus that is ceitalnly not to 
he condemned Skill In clinical psychology, the field being 
what It IS, is not easily acquired We want, and feel 
we have a right to demand, high standaids of tiaining foi 
our psychologists The New Yoik State laws of 192^ 
make a lequirement for qualified psychologists of two full 
yeais of graduate work and thiee years* clinical expeiience 
Not only can students peifoim this practice work In our 
clinics to theii own advantage, but in a very leal sense many 
of the clinics could not get along without them Theie is a 
great deal of work to be done in any clinic that makes a 
pretence of doing thorough woik, and much of it is of a 
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relatively simple nature Students are competent to do 
this work, with a certain amount of supervision, and so the 
benefits are mutual 

THE RESEARCH FUNCTION OF THE CLINIC 
As most psycho-educational and mental-hygiene clinics 
are organized, the research function is minimized I am 
afraid that this is almost rnevitable The research appioacli 
to the involved problems of personality is an approach that 
differs in kind fimm the clinical approach If the clinic 
attempts to make use of its clinical findings in a research 
way — and some few clinics do — the researches are quite apt 
to be rather weak It is per-haps true that some of the re- 
searches that have come out of clinics (for example, those 
of the Judge Baker Foundation) are the best studies of cer- 
tain pioblems that are available, but this does not deny that 
they are essentially weak. Dealing, as a clinic usually does, 
only with cases that arc abnormal or that are suspected of 
being abnormal, it is very difficult indeed adequately to con- 
trol and check the results of research so that we have a 
clear picture of the tiue relationship between various fac- 
tors and a behavior pattern It is only when research on a 
specific plan is undertaken by an individual or an organiza- 
tion with sufficient resources to see the plan through, and to 
obtain the necessary contiol data, that the results are likely 
to be of great value. This is becoming increasingly tine as 
our field of psychology is passing out of its babyhood. As 
more and more factors in the complex situation are be- 
coming identifiable, so more and more controls are neces- 
sary m researching in these fields 

The possibility is not denied that a clmic could do re- 
search of a valuable kind but, if it is to do so, its personnel 
must be selected with that in mind and, more seiiously, its 
service function may thereby be much limited, 

THE SERVICE FUNCTION OF THE CLINIC 
Service to the community is, obviously, the latson d^etie 
of a psychological clinic If, m some few cases, the piimary 
object of a clinic seems to be that of training students in 
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tlic pioceduies of clinical psychology, the scivicc may 
appeal to be, as regards the childicn of the community, a 
deferied service. However, even in these cases, since the 
students cannot icain in vacuo, some childten must be dealt 
with and well dealt with if the students are to learn well 
Except undei ccitain limiting circumstances, such as 
obvious lack of lesomccs, the set vice function of a clinic 
piobabiy should suboidmate the ttaining function and the 
leseaich function. 

WIIAT KIND OF SERVICF, SHOULD THE CTINIC ATTEMPT 
TO PROVIDE "i* 

Generally speaking, and piobabiy in lough order of 
practice at the piesent time, psychological clinics attempt to 
handle three kinds of cases; 

1. Gcneial scholastic letaidation or failuic pioblems 

2. Behavioi pioblems — gcneial oi specific delinquency 

3. Problems of specific subject retaidation, especially in 
the school subjects — special disability cases in i eading, arith- 
metic, speech, etc. 

Although it is peifcctly true that individual cases aic 
referred to the clinic foi one oi the other of the above 
thiee headings, it is not at all possible to say that the diag- 
nosis and ticatment of the thiee types of cases is, or should 
be, entirely ditterent Such would, of coinse, be the case 
wcie the thiee above mentioned classes of cases ligidly in- 
dependent But, obviously, they are not all independent. 
Any one of them may be and, as a mattci of fact, moie 
often than not is in some measure associated with one or 
both of the other types 

Therefore, although a psychological clinic may aim at 
the solution of behavioi chfRculties, oi the tieatmcnt of 
general scholastic letardation, or specific subject disability) 
It will find that it must be equipped and staffed to do all 
kinds of psychological woik, This is a laige oidei It is 
entirely possible, however, to i educe its foirnidability bv 
specifying the kind of immediate ptoblem the clinic is at- 
tempting to handle, and ceitain age and other langes withui 
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which the clinic will confine itself. For example, a clinic mTiy 
confine its attentions to pieschool or very young school chil- 
dien, as do Di. Thom’s well-known Habit Clinics m Boston, 
or it may exclude such young children from Its clinical facili- 
ties, as do, in effect, most of the clinics operated in conjunc- 
tion with school systems. This simplifies the matter con- 
sideiably Or It may, as does the inceptive Clinic for the 
Social Adjustment of the Gifted, confine its attention to 
those within a certain I Q. range, theieby eliminating most, 
although not necessaiily all, of the problem of general 
scholastic retardation. 

A seivice piimaiily duected towards diagnostic and re- 
medial work might well set a lower limit in I Q below 
which It would not attempt to handle the cases, as did Dr 
Gates, for example, in studying backwardness in reading 
only in cases where the I Q. was above 85. (The median 
I Q of his cases was over 105 ) 

It is impossible, of course, to state where a clinic should 
diiect its initial attention This will be detei mined by what 
kind of service the clinic desires and what kind it is staffed 
and equipped to handle 

If, however , we might be permitted to generalize about 
the work of the hypothetically typical psycho-educational 
and mental-hygiene clinics, might it be fair to posit the 
following geneiahtics? 

Othei things being equal, the clinic, not being a lesearch 
institution, should lean most heavily on those techniques in 
Its repertoire that are known to be most valid and most 
reliable This, of course, being subject to the qualification 
that the best established techniques are such as are of 
demonstrated impoitance Theie are, to be sine, a numbei 
of techniques that are highly reliable but lathei useless 
Foi example, highly reliable anatomic indices based on 
caipal ossification can be lather readily seemed, but, unfor- 
tunately, It has been falily well established that carpal 
ossification is not of any particular importance in clinical 
psychology There are, on the othei hand, scores of tests 
like the Cube Imitation test of Knox that are presumably 
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testing factoxs in the peisonality make-up of the individual 
that may be of great impoitance, but perfoi'mance on this 
pax'ticulai test is so unrcUaWe, in the statistical sense, that 
we are piactically forced to abandon the use of it. Some 
tests, or techniques, aie of demonstrated low leliabihty, 
but of sucli obvious importance that we must, for the 
piesent, put up with them, hoping, however, that the le- 
searches will find ways, most of them relatively simple, to 
met ease the icliability of the devices. A test case in point 
is that of Stenquist’s Assembly test, which seems to coii elate 
lathei well with success in shop couises m .school, m spite 
of the fact that the leliability of the test itself is not higher 
than .7 and is probably closer to .6. 

Of course, the most obvious case in point concerns the 
reliability of character judgments or personality judgments 
It is granted that these relatively obscure factoxs are vitally 
concerned In every adjustment problem that is bi ought to 
the clinic Even in such a specific matter as backwardness 
in reading, Dr. Gates found that 82 per cent of his cases 
had definitely unclcslrable attitudes towaxds the mattei 
These specific undesirable attitudes in some cases wete 
apparently causal, in some it could be shown that they were 
mox*e or less directly the result of failiuc in reading, moie 
specifically caused by impiopci acquisition of the I'eading 
techniques, In a sense, practically all of the wox-k now being 
done in the mental-hygiene field is being done with techni- 
ques so unreliable as to cause shudders among those doing 
the woik when they stop to think about it 

But the mental-hygiene work "must go on ’’ It is of 
tremendous importance. The development of attitudes 
and the way these attitudes tianslate themselves Into be- 
havioi is every bit moi'e impoxtant than the development 
of certain lather impersonal capacities and abilities How- 
ever, the weight that should be attached to any factor in 
a situation of this soxt is a function not of Importance alone 
but of the reliability of our measurement of the factoi. Is 
it realized that if two factors arc by their natuie equally 
important in affecting a composite, and if scores on the two 
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tests measuring these factors have the same dispersions, 
then if one test has a reliability of 96 and the other a relia- 
bility of .64, the former, statistically speaking, deseives 
about eleven times the weight of the latter? Now ,96 
Is not too high a leliability coefficient for a fiist-rate Indi- 
vidual intelligence test. How is 64 as a measure of the 
reliability of social intelligence? Well, if we could always 
feel that oui judgments of social intelligence weie that 
reliable we might well be called optimists in clinical psy- 
chology, What IS theie to do? Shall we, therefore, take 
eleven times the obtained I Q, and add one time the esti- 
mated S,Q. (social quotient) to get some one mechanical 
representation of the whole ^ Of coiiise not. The pio- 
cedure would not only be a mistake from beginning to end, 
but our grand weighted aveiage would be piactically use- 
less, for we would not be able to give it a satisfactoiy name, 
without which we, being limited moitals, fioundei tenibly 
Obviously, theie is no immediate “way out We must 
subjectively evaluate each element m the whole situation, 
taking into account: 

A The importance of the factors in the case of the in- 
dividual under consideiation 

B. The piobable reliability of oui estimates of the 
amounts of each factoi involved 

C, And on the basis of these honibly subjective con- 
sideiations we must combine the findings into, fiist, a 
diagnosis of the paiticiilai difficulty and, second, a progiam 
of remedial measures 

Certainly no easy task, but by no means a hopeless one ' 

One of the most promising of the methods of synthesis 
has been developed by Dis Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
and IS repoited in their lecently published 500 Cnnuna! 
Cateers By studying the i elation between some fifty fac- 
tois in the inake-iip, enviionment, and history of 500 young 
criminals who had been out of the Massachusetts reforma- 
toiy five ycais (and of whom, incidentally, about 80 pe» 
cent weie “failuies^’ aftei their lelease), some six or moie 
factors seemed particularly prognostic of success or failiiie 
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abservations and measurements are made more reliable, so will 
one source of error be removed from the clinical sjrnthesib 
3 It is suggested that the clmicmns insist on more research 
being done in the complex field of the factors involved m the 
child composite This is, of course, very easy to say and very 
hard to do But the recent work of T L Kcllcy titled Cross 
Roads la the Mi^\d of Man is a most stimulating appioach 
to the matter, Kelley’s approach is terrifyingly mathematical, 
but lus results arc very stimulating In opposition to the 
rather popularly accepted idea in the educational world, Spear- 
maninn doctrine of a general intellective factor plus entirely 
specific factors, Kelley identifies several seemingly very im- 
portant large group factors He calls them, tliough the names 
arc unessential, veihal, mimcrical, speed, spatial, and memory 
You will object that cluneal psychologists, not misled by the 
Spear mam an simplification, have ahvays known of these factors 
and have been measuring them for years Maybe so, but we 
have never known, except on the basis of some armchair 
thought and a few scattered intcrcorrclationb, that the tests 
we were using were actually measuring these separable gioup 
factors, Furthermore, as I have stated before, even if we 
had known that we were measuring a separate group factor 
the sketchy tests we use would certainly give us an almost 
liopelessly unrtliahic measure of if Tlie Stanford Binet, for 
example, has a reasonable reliability as a whole, but if we, in 
our clinical fashion, divide it up into niemoiy tests, compre- 
hension tests, vocahulaiY tests, anthmctic tests, and so on, 
what becomes of our reliability ‘J’ 

4 It IS suggested that clinical workers insist that the le- 
scarchers control their experiments Slawsoifs study of the 
delinquent boy did this Lentz’s study of boys in tlie New York 
City truant school did this When we do control our findings 
much of our supposedly diagnostic material appears worth- 
less Why then, you ask, have \vc supposed that particulai 
to be diagnostic^ My only answei is that even in as young 
a Held of knowledge as clinical psychology there is a bc.wy 
weight of tradition Each new worker is trained by older 
ones Lack of verifiable evidence results in much nf the 
guesswork being crystallEzcd and perpetuated. This is, at 
present, most true in the mental-hygiene field Here our con- 
trolled verifications arc almost wholly absent They will come 
gradually, hut in the meantime the clinical psychologist will 
have to keep doing two things first, to use his techniques with 
the utmost caution (which he undoubtedly does at picsciK in 
most cases), and second, to keep insisting that those m a posi- 
tion to do the research should check up on his most cherished 
techniques and beliefs. 



EARLY VIEWS OF FUNCTION AS A CONDITION 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Adolph William Aleck 

Today education and mental hygiene emphasize moie 
and more the positive side, namely^ function or doing The 
fai-i caching implications of function, oi activity, as a con- 
dition of mental health have frequently been foreshadowed 
in the histoiy of education In a nontechnical sense the 
great teachers appieciated the significance of function foi 
normal development and attempted to note the conditions 
upon which normal function depends. 

It may be argued that the struggle of modern man takes 
place within the ciicle of his age and that from this ciicle 
theie IS no escape. Seme believe that from our age spilng 
all out aspiiations and to it all our endeavors return It 
IS sometimes assumed that the stiuggle grows out of the 
needs of the age and is earned on by its means. Another 
view suggests that, when we believe we are thinking foi 
oui selves, the ages aie in reality thinking through us. 
According to the latter view, if om aim is a comprehen- 
sive grasp of function, we must study the long histoiy of 
its development in education 

One of the oldest known attempts to relate mental 
seienity and poise to function is lepiesented by the yoga 
school of Indian thought Function is the method, and 
the nature of function is highly complex and diflicult, ac- 
cording to the ancient treatises on the subject The asani, 
or postures, lequiie long piactice and involve the observ- 
ance of strict dietaiy and moral rules Beyond doubt the 
asani may produce a supenoi physical type However, 
the concept of function here is much bioadci, of course, 
than one may have been led to suppose Yoga, foi 
example, makes function central, since in this type of 
philosophy the way to happiness and well-being lies thiough 
action From a pedagogical standpoint, the task of the 
giuu IS specially intcicbting as a method of attaining highei 
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levels of mental intcgiatinn As cveiv student of Patati^aU 
knows, the concept of function in tlie teachings of yoga In- 
volves a means to the end — the goal of piue, unselfish 
living Megasthencs, who visited India immediately aftei 
the death of Alcxandei, was profoundly Impiessed with 
the health of the yogis Theic seems to he good leason 
foi critical study of function as defined m yoga — the genetic 
nature of function in this Indian philosophy and the con- 
cept of function as a condition of noimal development as 
desciibcd in modem hygiene The piactical pedagogy of 
the gui u, too, may be suggestive fiom the standpoint of 
whatevei views wc may hold in icgaid to the hygiene of 
instiuction. Patanjali, who lived pci haps about 300 B.C , 
may, in general, be ci edited with the systematization of 
yoga piactices, although the piacticcs themselves aic fai 
olclci. Still oldei than Patanjali’s system is Sankhya, elab- 
oiaied by Kaplla Kapila is mentioned even in the Vedas 
In Indian thought we find then an cxticmely ancient and 
elaborate concept of function as a condition of mental 
se lenity and poise. Vlvckanunda wiitcs that the fiist la- 
tional system, the basis of all Plmdu philosophy, is the 
system of Kapila. 

Among the few who have been called the supiemely 
gieat figuies in the woild’s liistoiy is Confucius Vokane 
declared that theie has been no Icgislatoi inoie useful to 
the human lace than this ancient sage of China Dawson 
has latterly pointed out that the system of ethics taught 
by Confucius neaily two thousand five bundled yeais ago 
“is well up to the standaid of any system of ethics so fai 
recoided The conception of good conduct as held by 
the mastei is functional m chaiacter The dominant 
thought m this ethical system is what we may call a highei 
level of mtegiation thiough noimal activity. The aim of 
Confucius was to help man find and icalizc his bcttci self 
ITis emphasis was positive PIis applicatioub of the func- 
tional piinciplc were genetic. In stiikmg icspects his views 
recall those held by Keischcnsteinei of the ethically auto- 
nomous personality and its training 
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Laocius, born some six centimes B C., was a philosopher 
of tianscendentalism The Confiician notion of goodness 
through piopiiety was regaided by Laocius as basically 
false Both philosopheis make function an imperative of 
development The natuie ot Tao, the cential concept of 
Laociiis’s teachings, is not clear and the mastei himself 
believed that this secret was incommunicable Although 
his doctrine has sometimes been lefeiied to as ‘*the doctrine 
of inaction,” extieme caie must be taken in order not to 
overlook the place Laocius actually gives to function as a 
condition of realizing integrated personality His doc- 
tiine of emotional contiol is no mere vagaiy, but a mode 
of function, of action. The master failed to embody his 
pimciples in a piactical system In Laocius’s doctiine of 
Taoism may be found inteiesting paiallels to Plato, who 
a centuiy and a half later comes to some of the same 
conclusions m the first book of the lepublic 

A name likely to be less familiar to many students is 
that of Tschu-hi, the “piince of knowledge” Foiu hun- 
dred yeais before the end of scholasticism this student of 
human affairs wiotc a lemaikable tieatise on educational 
theory. Schmidt, the historian, repoits that the dis- 
tinguished Chinese scholar in his theory anticipated not only 
Ratichius and Comenius, but the thought ot Geiman edu- 
cation that was to appeal moie than a hundred yeais latei 
Function was in Tschu-hi*s scheme a piimaiy condition of 
development He insisted everywhei e on function. His 
view of function went beyond mere activity. He saw the 
developmental value of activity conditioned by a woitb- 
while task The i elation of freedom to wholesome devel- 
opment, fiecdoin as ii condition of significant noimal ac- 
tivity, he clcaily lecognized and, thioughoiit, his point of 
view is genetic His emphasis is upon attentive coordin- 
ated activity The tieatise marks the need lor consider- 
ing individual diffeienccs in the study of activity, tasks are 
to be suited to the needs and natuie of the child His 
inteiest in activity as a condition of noimal development 
led him to consider special methods of stimulating to 
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activity the easily discouraged, the timid, the lazy, the 
ovei enthusiastic, and the indiffeicnt students On the 
Tivhole, TschU'hi in a nontechnical sense regarded function 
fiom a hygienic point of view. 

In Hebicw as well as in Indian and Chinese educational 
tlicoiy and piacticc activity is iccognizcd as a condition of 
development. The giciit impoitancc of doing is specially 
cmphasi?cd by the Mischiia Moicovci, the Talmudic 
concept of activity is bioad The tlicoiy o( activity is 
connected with the economy and hygiene of leaining 
Normal altei nation of rest and wotk periods, iccognition 
of types of individual diffci cnees m ability, and emotional 
contiol are implied by function. The positive emphasis 
placed by Moses on function m terms of the sanitary code 
described In the Old Testament is an example of gieat 
legislation. The teaching plan and method of Jesus have 
been the subject of many books and ai tides The posi- 
tivcness of Jesus’s method is familint He made function 
a condition of growth and development 

To pie-Chiistian times belong the familiar names of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle Names of other famous 
Gieeks could be added, hut this gieat tiio stands apail 
Health of mind was the primary aim of Socrates. He put 
training befoie instruction Function, or doing, he made 
a vital condition of growth in wisdom and well-being 
Soci ates has sometimes been called the inventor of the de- 
veloping method in education The profound conception 
of function held by Socrates suggests a vision of die Tat 
as comprehensive in its scope as that expressed m Goethe’s 
Faust. Plolt and others have written on the significance 
of the Socratic idea of doing and its relation to integiation 
In the teaching piinciples of Socrates we find .in enlight- 
ened view of function as a condition of normality. The 
method of Socrates is so latniliar that it need only be 
mentioned here. 

Plato in his republic makes activity an impeiative PIow- 
ever, he recognizes the genetic character of method The 
m.inlfoldness of function and its implications hold the in- 
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teiest of Plato and he outlines a program of education 
based on activities through which the individual may realize 
his best self The individual is regarded by Plato as a 
psychophysical being, and normality is looked upon as a 
functional rather than structural concept The gieat ideal- 
ist, to whom the dyspeptic Cailyle referred as lordly 
Athenian much at ease in Zion,” saw activity as a condi- 
tion of life and health. In his own life Plato appears to 
have illustiated the lesson of hygiene. A modern his- 
torian tells us that Plato ^‘repiesented in his person every- 
thing ideally Greek. He was a man of great beauty, a 
human Apollo, a man endowed with every physical and 
mental talent, and his moial character was almost ideal 
in its purposes ” Pci haps the Greek word which sug- 
gested the name “Plato” to Anstocles points to evidence 
that this modem estimate is a fair one. 

For mental hygiene the gieat impoitance of Aristotle 
may lie largely in his emphasis on scientific method, the 
systematic way of discoveimg leality in a technical sense, 
and on his lemaikable application of that method After 
Aristotle a decline in Greek thought set in, if Davidson is 
coirect So-called Greek thought of the post-Aiistotelian 
period takes on a mythologic and peculiaily mystic char- 
acter. Stoicism, to be sure, seems to be an exception, but 
this type of philosophy is not Hellenic but Semitic in oiigin 
A Plellenic exception may be Epicuius. Aristotle took a 
hygienic view of education He made pievention a matter 
of fundamental importance, but he took a positive view 
of prevention. The genetic principle Aristotle made his 
guide m naming the conditions of normal activity thtough 
which mind and body were to be trained. Serenity and 
happiness he believed were to be found outcomes of normal 
living habits. Sociates, Plato, and Aiistotle made mean- 
ingful activity an impel ative of development A tecent 
wiiter has pointed out that Aiistotle took the psychophysical 
position which in oui times has been repiesented most 
notably in Meumann^s pedagogy and by many schools of 
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psyclioIofTy The Giecks took tlicii cue fiom an mtegia- 
tive piinciple which they tcimcd a haimony 

Function plays a pait in Roman eclucational theoiy^ but 
not in the Greek sense A compaiison of Gicck and Roman 
educational thcoiy levcals ccitain wide dilieiences in the 
telic character of activity. Aftci the death of Cato, Roman 
education takes on Gieck chai <ictcnstics» but the Roman 
did not become Gieck* Among those whose pedagogical 
thcoiics are of special interest arc Ciccio, Seneca, Quim 
tiiian, and perhaps Plutarch Ciccio took the position 
that education is an active pioccss developmental in char- 
acter, although his educational aim is pohtico-utilitarian, 
Seneca showed a giasp of the purposivc-activity pilnciplc 
Seneca emphasrzed a view frequently met in the histoiy 
of man, namclvi the view that the way to wisdom lies 
thiough the valley of suffering. It is a view of wisdom in 
an esting contiast with that held by the famulus Wagner 
in Faust, The externalities of activity, Seneca felt, must 
not be mistaken for or obsciiie the pin pose of activitiy 
Quintilian's view of the oiator, as clcsciibcd in Ins famous 
Institutes of O'^alory^ gives a majoi place to cxpiesslon 
as a condition of noimal growth. Oiatoiy is not the end, 
it is merely the means of development Like many other 
great teacheis, Quintilian taught that noimal social tiainlng 
IS possible only in normal social groups His educational 
plan IS stated not in terms of any “rule-of-thumb*' to be 
memoiized, but a hygienic regimen to be followed The 
Lives of Plutarch have been a stimulus to action in the 
service of great causes Plutarch saw life in teims of 
achievement, not enjoyment, and we can only make con- 
jectuies conceimng his fai-reaching influence over the cen- 
turies in the cause of purposive activity 

A biief summaiy of some eaily views of function as a 
condition of mental health suggests seveial intciesling 
points. First of all, the idea of activity as a condition of 
noimal giowth may be traced to antiquity Second, in the 
earliest times we find students of education who noted the 
hygienic aspect of function and attempted to incoipoiate 
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in their plans foi tiaining <i legimeii making foi health 
Thud, while the general pilnciple of function is common to 
all gieat teachers, we discover considerable variation in 
the types of application suggested. Fouith, we find that in 
some foim or other the great Indian, Chinese, Hebiew, 
Gieek, and Roman sages lecognized the psychosomatic 
chaiactei of function as a condition of life and health 
Fifth, the emphasis of the gieat masteis was positive 
Sixth, from the eailiest times the idea of function as a 
condition of health has been associated with the genetic 
point of view Finally, the study of the manifoldness of 
activity and its subtlety may be useful foi modems as m- 
spuation or warning in their piogress, as our Indian fiiends 
might put the matter, fiom the worm to Siva. 



CLINICAL METHODS APPLIED TO TEACHING 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 

It is the prime purpose of the school to devote its atten- 
tion to the pioduction of cltio-ens who will be able to function 
in the society in which they are placed. This decision, 
when made in the course of the evolution of society, was a 
significantly important one and led to the picpaiation of 
gioups especially concerned with the presentation to the 
youth of those experiences and aits whicli the gioiip as a 
whole had found essential. This, no doubt, made for 
economy of effort and allowed the taught to obtain a greater 
fund of essential tribal lore and aits than was possible 
under any other system. 

The changes that have taken place in what is taught the 
leainer have been in accoid with the mfoimation and tools 
the elders of the group have opinioned it was necessary 
foi the neophyte to have in older that he might at the 
proper time assume his place in the society of his fathers 
The constantly shifting situation of society has placed 
a burden upon all those concerned with the young who will 
eventually take the place of the eldcis Some have been 
unorthodox enough to suppose that it is possible for the 
adult to get along without infoimation, as such, and tools, 
as such, if he has learned how to get along with his envlion- 
ment. If that point of view is examined thoroughly, it is 
to be seen that it places a piemuim upon the individual who 
has no need for the expel lences of the past or who possesses 
such a high level of ability that he can make foi himself 
many of the major expeiiments of society without sufteimg 
too much of a loss of time Diiected activity, then, which 
includes a modification, of the old emphasis upon tool sub- 
jects and ease of adjustment must be the way out of the 
difficulty. 

Man is forced to make continual adjustments. How he 
gets along, why he gets along, how he reacts, and why he 
ieacts aie fundamental problems in psychology. It is un- 
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fortunate foi the average student that the so-called schools 
of psychology should confuse him. It is only after he 
reaches matunty that he appreciates that ceitain presenta- 
tions were only methods of study and not fundamental pie- 
cepts. It is foi this leason that even the thorough student 
in a coiiise in psychology may feel that his knowledge does 
not help him iindei stand the man in the stieet. It is only 
after he is able to make a complete synthesis of his material 
that this undei standing comes He fails to appieciate 
that theie aie undei lying and fundamental psychological 
laws for eveiy segment of behavioi he may witness No- 
thing “just happens” in natuie. The student may have 
been told that there is a certain law concerning falling 
bodies and, obseiving a feathei falling, apply this law only 
to find that the object reveises its couise and leturns to the 
height fiom which it staited at a speed gi eater than that 
attained during the peiiod of downward movement The 
leainer may well say that the law does not apply, that theie 
IS something wiong. If he does not seek to find the cause 
of the sudden leveisal, he is veiy much like the student 
who fails to find the reason foi a sudden leversal of ex- 
pected action m the field of applied psychology Gioup 
and individual leactions have psychological foundations. 
The failuie to appreciate this may be one of the causes foi 
much of the poor woik done in fields which ignore oi refuse 
to admit the need for such a background 

All those concemed with the study and inteipretation of 
human relationships, t.e , the lelationships of one human 
to anothei oi to any phase of the enviionment, may well 
apply the point of view of the clinical psychologist. That 
point of view is essentially analytical, pointing towaids 
the dcmonstiation of the leasons lor a specified segment of 
the behavioi continuum to have a certain aspect and to 
make piogiiosticalions legaiding the piobable fiituie be- 
havioi pattern we may expect to witness. The definite 
objective data of the carefully planned expeiiments of the 
past must form the foundation of the final undei standing 
This does not mean that the individual should be a clinical 
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psychologist, but he should find his point of view an excel- 
lent basis fut oiientatioii. 

The individual, the subject, oi the situation should be 
studied m otdei tn determine the causal factot ot factors 
opeiative The condition does not neccssaiily have to be 
a pathological or ahnoim.il one, for much that we con- 
sider abiioimal is but a deviation from the central ten- 
dency and IS not a difference in kind but only a difteience 
in Jcgiec Urifoi tunatcly, there is a tendency to consider 
only a slight deviation as being without the lange of the 
*hioimal gioup’^ and believe that it actually lepiesents 
a diffcient kind of contact On the othei hand, the cen- 
tral tendency idea may lead to a failure to iccogni/c 
diffeiences of a fine dcgice, Specific reactions, small seg- 
ments of the total icaction pattcin, can be, at best, but 
symptomatic and miKsl be considered in the light of the 
whole. 

The total lelationship value will be detci mined eventu- 
ally, For this aid the statistician is of impoi tance He 
appicciates the need foi caieful study of the vaiiables cn- 
countcicd and the application of his rigid methods of 
analysis will develop the basic laws opciating in the total- 
ity This Will ultimately lead to tlic development of 
foimulas which will not obscui e the individual but will 
enable us to see him with gi eater claiity The sti esses 
and strains will then be thoioughly understood and gicatei 
accuiacy will be found in the delineations and prognosti- 
cations 

Great teacheis aie clinical teacheis The teachei can 
apply clinical methods in her classioom and obtain bettci 
results, iriespective of what type of results we may con- 
sider necessary, by so doing. Every teacher can read with 
profit that greatest evidence of clinical teaching — the teach- 
ing of the so-called Savage of Aveyion by Itaul In his 
stirring example of untiring effort with a feeble-minded 
boy we find a constant recognition of the changing status 
of the pupil as the teaching slowly piogressed Mass 
instruction has, to a large degree, removed the opportunity 
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of close pupil-teacher i elationshipj but it has not entirely 
removed the possibility. Each teacher has it within her 
povvei to obtain some undei standing of the equipment and 
needs of the individual pupil. The teacher of today is 
much moie objective m the estimation of the type of pupil 
with whom she or he is dealing than the teacher of a gen- 
et ation ago. It is not argued that the teacher should 
employ any of the special techniques foi study since that is 
Inigely the job of the expeit. She can put to active use 
the knowledge of individual differences and pupil vaiia- 
tion If this IS done, individualization is ceitain to follow. 
She knows that veiy little of the applied psychology that 
has been given hei in hei training peiiod was not based upon 
actual expel imentation The most recent and authorita- 
tive text in educational psychology should be always 
within leach as a seivice manual to which she may icfer 
when confronted with a problem in her teaching Some 
one, somewhere, has pieviously met with the specific prob- 
lem 01 one similai to the one confionting her and data 
aie available as to the findings She must be able to 
obseive ciitically and evaluate scientifically 

Engines of a ccitain type and size will carry certain 
loads If they are oveiloaded oi aie not handled properly 
difficulties aie encountered. Chilclien having certain abili- 
ties and backgrounds will make ceitain reactions If they 
aie not undei stood, difficulties are encoiinteied Does the 
teacher know anything regaiding the learning late of hei 
childien*^ Is she able even to appioximate the differences 
existing between the individual pupils This she would 
be able to do and would be expected to do if she took 
the clinical attitude Lowaids hei job When learning diffi- 
culties appeal, when the leamet i caches a point where it 
seems that theic is something opeiatiiig to pi event learn- 
ing continuing at the piopci late, is the teacher able to 
identify the i cason for the moment of nonleaining oi must 
the pupil take the ne\t step without the benefit of having 
cleaied up the pioblcin^ The teachci would find definite 
aid if tiaincd to analyze and solve the pioblem Aie 
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emotional difficulties found in the classtoom or on the play- 
ground repoited to exist in the home? Is the learnei m 
danger of having inci eased a ccitam asocial attitude 
and of becoming a sciious problem to himself when he 
leaves the school situation? Sufficient studies have been 
made of children of all types to enable the teacher who 
has the analytical attitude to make the propci delineations 
in ordci to oveicomc the difliailtics. The teachei expects 
growth, expects accomplishment during the period of time 
the pupil IS nndci her diicction. This makes it nccessaiv 
that some infoimatlon be available so that she is able to 
evaluate pupil piogiess at any time If leainers can make 
the coriect adjustments at all times the effectiveness of the 
school will be increased gicatly It is to be believed tluu 
the advance of the lacc would be so rapid that we would 
all stand aghast 

This docs not mean that the clinical method will scive 
only to mciease the sum total of acquired subject mattei. 
Othei phases now being stressed but not studied scien- 
tifically will he bi ought out with equal emphasis. To go 
again to the education of the mentally infeiioi, we find 
that since the initiation of tiaining foi this statistically 
small gioup factors other than iittcvinmcnt have been con- 
sideicd important. Appreciating the relative Insignificance 
of this gioup in propoition to the problems piesented the 
leaders saw early that theie wcie things of moic impor- 
tance than quantitative acquisition. They sought to de- 
velop the personality of the individual deviate. Wot king 
with a group of relative equality in ability it was seen 
that theie were oppoitunities for differentiation in train- 
ing with attending diffeiences in results No great claims 
were made^ or are now made, as to what was being done 
They appreciated that the individual was able to get along 
better as moie of a productive being in his gioup, that he 
requiied less supei vision, and that his own happiness was 
greater. These weie ends to be obtained quietly and with- 
out ostentation. Those who weie conceined with these 
problems knew how much strain and what types of strains 
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could be placed upon, the subject and, thiough constant 
contact and accurate knowledge as to what differentiation 
was taking place, they built for their results If education 
IS to continue to be effective and to meet the demands of a 
changing world, it is extremely necessary that these othei 
phases of the individual and his needs be considered It 
is improper to assume, howevei, that the lesults are being 
obtained without definitely knowing and objectively demon- 
strating what advances aie being made 

It IS difficult to obtain the scientific point of view without 
much regimentation This the teacher must cultivate at 
an early stage m her careei The psychological founda- 
tions for all learning and adjustment must be undei stood 
and applied Adaptation and flexibility will be found in 
the piesentation and the school’s product as measmed by 
bettei citizens will mote than lepay the teacher and the 
school adopting the clinical attitude 



THE STATUS OF INSTINCT 
Charles E Skinner 

Mr. Fay N Picice^ a piacliiatc student in the School of 
Education, New Yoilt Unlvcibity, is picpaiing a thesis on 
the subject of “The Status of Instinct in Psychology and 
Education “ The periodical litciature and hooks in the 
fields of psychology and biology have been sea i died foi the 
pill pose of finding out what the «iutlK)i itics believe with 
respect to instinct Leading psychologists and biologists 
in the country wcic asked to check a qiiestioiinauc which 
he had prepaicd and to comment on the topic The data 
seemed wcic classified, analyzed, and mteipieted In this 
papei, a few of the comments fiom biologists and psychol- 
ogists wvU be given, together with some of the lesults of 
the investigation. 

Instinct IS piimaiily a biological concept that has become 
incorpoiatcd in tlic terminology of the functional psychol- 
ogists (eg., James, Angell, Dewey, and Thouidikc), com- 
parative psychologists, and child psychologists. The stuic- 
tuial psychologists, radical hehavioiists, and Gesialt psy- 
chologists have cither avoided the use of the teim oi 
limited its use to certain specific fields Sociologists have 
been especially critical of the theory of rnstinct The theory 
belongs to the fields ol biology and psychology lathci than 
to sociology The sociologists in the wake of the stiiic- 
tuial psychologists, radical behavior ists, and desciiptive ex- 
perimentalists have peifoiincd a woith-whilc seivice 
through their ciiticisrrixS They have caused the biologists 
and psychologists who use the term to reexamine their dat? 
and think over again the entire problem 

Let us examine some of the comments from the biolo- 
gists and psychologists and ascertain to what conclusions 
they lead us. 

L The Biologists Speak 

I do noc use the terms "instincts” and ‘Miahits” any more 
than I use the terms “dcsiRnatini; the faculties of the mind ” 
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Antmal action seems to me to be made up of instinctive and 
habit quaiities Practically every act is partly inherent, that 
is^ instinctive and partly acquired from habit Very few 
annual acts arc pure instincts The siiccziiig of a ncw-boiii 
baby is as much of an instinct fis I can easily imagine and 
yet this IS niodificd in later life, certainly, by acquired actions 
I thiiilc you sec from what I say that I decline instinct 
and habit as descriptive of animal reactions although I admit 
that 111 every act there is an instinctive and habit element The 
separation of these is, to my rnind, somewhat artificial but 
re a son ably convenient The instinctive element is that with 
wlncli an aniinal is born, the habit element is that which it 
acquires in later life, but whether the line of hnth is so impor- 
tant as this implies is generally questionable in my mind 

G H Parker., Harvatd Uiiivef sity 

Tn spite of the fact that instinct is in its manifestations one 
of the most complex things in nature, 1 think that in its genesis 
It arises from phenomena which arc i datively much simpler 
In brief, I look upon instinct as a more or less complicated 
chain of reflexes which arc always associated with some sort of 
nervous system Sometimes tins chain of reflexes is a relatively 
slioi t one, at othci times it is more a net than a chain diid is 
extremely complicated But the element which is piesent in 
all instincts, so far as I know, is a reflex Of course, this 
leaves reflex unexplained and the best that I can sav with le- 
spcct to this IS that it is an automatic response conditioned bv 
the organization of tlic living matter 

E G CoKKUN, Pi utcetoii Umvc? stty 

As a biologist I would define instinct as follows A senes 
of protoplasmic icactions initiated by external stimuli and 
effected without voluntary control I would distinpuish it from 
voluntary activity winch is initiated from stimuli originating 
within the organism and which \b uiidci contiol Sucli a defliii- 
tion, I believe, would cover most of the icactions which we 
speak of as instinctive, as well as such concepts as ^‘thc inhci- 
ited habit/' etc 

Gary N C\L,Kiirs, TJnivc? vi/\* 

The term “instinct’' as used and iiiidtrsrood En me signifies 
tile more compi<-\ relit x fonns of behavior of animals, appar- 
ciitlv niheiited oi at least not knovii to he cssciitially modi- 
fied (II inlluciiced bv the cxpciiencc of tin uuliudual It looks 
as if the icaining of tin i aie hid ho( ii /im il iii complex herLdi- 
tarv pa teems of bchrivioi like the Miuplci it flexes an fixed 
in the bigluM animals Most of the complex heh ivioi patterns 
are evolved tliiouqh individual exptiitnce 

A J C \RLSOK, The U nivej stty of Chmif/o 
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I would regard as instinct the manifestation of any "behavior 
that IS purely genetic If you ask me how one is to tell 
whether a giycn behavior is genetic, the best I can do is to say 
that proof is obtained when all oppomiiuty to learn the behav- 
ior lias been prevented and when practically all individiicils 
behave in the same way 

A. FrANKMN Sliuil,, lJntV€7Stiy of Mtchigan 

Instincts are unconditioned reflex responses of the oigamsni 
as a whole to specific internal and c\tcrnnl stimuli, adapted 
to the preservation of the organism or the perpetuation of 
the species The term “unconditioneir* implies that the neiirni 
mechanisms involved arc mhcritcd as a functional umt 

I Avoulcl regard the instincts, therefore, as teleological mech- 
anisms which arc not developed Viy training or e\pcriencc, but 
arc inherited nnd operate uidcpeiicleiitly of voluntary contiol 
W. H Howell, Johns Hopkins U tiwa sUy 

Primary behavior, coming without previous experience, is 
what I take to he instinctive and to depend in liighci nnnnuls 
on a specific arrangement within tlie nervous system, Prinutry 
behavior may he, in some cases, permanent and not subject to 
modification. In a large number of eases it can be niudificd 
and thus become secondary behavior for which com pile a ted 
explanations arc needed The possibility of the nicichfication 
of some instinctive response*? is one source of difficulty in 
dealing with the matter of instinct 

PIekry II Donaldsok, JFistat Instituie 

An instinct js a definite mode of behavior tlial: docs not have 
to he learned and which is based on an iiilicntcd nervous pat- 
tern This does not preclude the possibility of modi/icatioii, 
improvement by practice, or inhibition 

H H, Nlwman, The Uiiiiici siiy o/ 

The definition given by Lloyd Morgan in his book on instinct 
IS, I think, approved by most biologists. 

Instinct IS probably not easy to define precisely Its usage 
seeins to rim nil the way from repressing aciions through a 
series that arc tied up with endocrine chiingcs to those iii 
which the behavior is> m part at least, tied up with memory 
of previous experience and in which reactions dependent upon 
a conscious or unconscious memory of previous cxpciicnccs 
play a part. 

I do not need to elaborate upon Lloyd Morgan^S definition 
blit It IS obvious that instinct is a popular term and we wish to 
use It as It IS popularly used. If we don't want to do that, then 
we should adopt a new term for the new ideas Commonly 
we speak of a feeding instinct, of a sex instinct, of the instinct 
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af fear or self-protcction These would seem to be properly 
included, witli otiicrs, in the popular term “instinct.” 

Ch ARIKHS P Davenport, Carn^pie Laboratory 

Tbc primary problem regarding instinct is, at the moment, 
one of nominnlisiii The word “instinct” is a single unit, con- 
sidered as a word, but it is freely used as the label of a whole 
senes of extremely diverse concepts Little progress is likely 
to be made on th6 problem of instinct as long as this condition 
prevails. 

Ill my opinion tlie word “instinct^ may properly and pre- 
cisely be used as the label of the concept that an instinct is the 
underlying cause or mechanism (not further or more pre- 
cisely definable m the present state of biological knowledge) 
which inotiyfitcs particular acts or patterns of behavior of the 
organism as a whole, which arc purposive (adaptive) in char- 
acter at their first appearance and, therefore, not dependent 
upon any prior process of individual or personal learning or 
experience 

Raymond Peari>, Johns Ilopkins JJnivcrstiy 

In my thinking, 1 have regarded instincts as actions, the pat- 
terns of which arc oitlicr congenital or niiturally developed in 
the course of individual existence — patterns which aie more 
complex than those of the reflexes of sneezing, coughing, and 
so forth 

I liave tended to regard instincts as the natural consequences 
of certain emotions, much as James and IVtcDougall regarded 
tliem It seems to me that the natural behavior of a person 
who is angry and attacks arc good illustrations of the combi- 
nation of emotions .ind instincts As I regard these manifesta- 
tions, they arc not different in character from reflexes, but aic 
much more complex 

W li Cannon. Harvmd Univeistty 

I consiJci ns instiiiLts automatic i espouses tc environmental 
stimuli The physical bases winch arc responsible for tlicse 
responses are inherited The complexity of the type of animal 
determines tlie number and complexity of its instincts, thus, 
the simplest condition occurs among the Protozoa All of the 
activities of lower animals that prepare them for conditions 
in the future, winch have never been experienced by them 
prcv 1 ousl 5 ^ .LTL instinctive Instincts may be modified by ex- 
perience to cl certain extent in all animals Such modifications 
involve reason 

Ron I It r IIiGNiR, Johns Tlopkuis JJjnveatfv 

Tile term “instinct^* has been used in so many different 
senses that it has practically no meaning at the present time 
except as defined by the individual who uses it. 
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My practice at present is to .ipply tlie term, if at all, to be- 
havior patterns Avliich arc not ncciuircd ns a result of mdi- 
YidiiJil postnatal cxpcnciKC, th-it is, whicli aie not learned in 
the ordinary sense of tlic term They may be inlieiited or not 
They may he acciiiircd prenatal experience oi they may 

come to expression in later life as the body matures Since 
inlicritancc, piciiatal cxpciirmc, and iiorinnl j^rowth processes 
are very uiiifomi for all m embers of a race oi species, the 
instincts tfMid similarly to he uniformly manifested List every- 
th else in beliavioi, they .uc readily modi liable by personal 
experience 

In general, those behavior patterns xvhich are aciiinrcd aftci 
birtli through personal experience, including well-established 
habits, arc excluded from the category of instinct and reflex, 
The concept of \nstu\ct lOcKidcs both inherited and Acqwiicd 
hehavioi, hut the acquisition is in terms of biological factors, 
picnatal oi postnatal, incidental to tlic licredity, growth, and 
maturity of the boddy organi/ation as physioUigical pioccsscs 
No shaip distinction can he drawn between late acquisitions of 
this sort which arc not learned in the ordinary sense and 
learned through experience with cnyiionmcnt, foi normal 
growth IS aUo a reaction to environment, and all learning is 
giowth 

The distinction between reflex and instinct, as tlius defined, 
cannot he sharply drawn In general, the “leflexcs an imme- 
diate responses to stimulation and in most cases are probably 
inherited patterns, but a chain reflex grades into instinct with- 
out clearly defined boundary’* (Locb) 

This IS a very unsatisfactory st.itcinent and I am somewhat 
in doubt whether the concept of instinct has any v.diie any- 
where, either in biology nr psychology, m the present state of 
knowledge 

C JuDSOK Herrick, The XJvivrrstty of Chicago 

I would say tliat I find myself in the same difficulty which 
!s apparently troubling psychologists and biologists xvith leter- 
cnce to the term “instinct ” Tins designation is used so loosely 
both by the Liity and in technical application that it seems to me 
to have lost its value, if, indeed, it ever had any. 

Instinct IS used to explain a certain type of behavior with- 
out, in any sense, being explanatory In all of my studies of 
normal behavior I have studiously avoided the use of the word 
To me it seems prejudicial If, for example, I should call 
the crawling or props reaction of the new-born kitten or tlio 
swimming reaction made by such an animal immediately after 
birth instinctive, I should have prejudged these phenomena — 
whereas my real interest m the matter is to dcterininc the 
neural mechanisms by which such reactions may be explained 
It IS possible that the term "instinct’' may ultimately acquire 
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a definitive meaning, but, m its present status, I prefer not to 
use It in scientific description 

Frederick Ttlney, Columbia University 

I do not believe that biologists have any great difficulty in 
defining the word ‘‘instinct " To me the word has always 
mc*int "unlearned behavior” Instinct is, however, much more 
than icflcx action or a chain of reflexes. It is n persistent ten- 
dency which exists until the chain of reflexes has functioned 
more or less in its proper order Thus the breeding instinct 
inclures various courtship phenomena finally leading to copula- 
tion Tncidcntallv, the couitship of each species is more or less 
specific The woilc which CoghiLl has been doing shows the 
nature of the hook-ups within the central nervous system 
These bring instinctive behavior patterns to the different ani- 
mals As cvciy one knows, instincts may be modified and, fur- 
ther, they may be improved by training, but that is no reason 
why one sliould confuse instincts due to nerve muscle arrange- 
ments and due to learned behavior superimposed upon this 
instinctive ground structure 

G K Nouir, Museum of Natnial History 

11 The Psychologists Spenk 

If the word “mstmet*’ were not mentioned in psychology 
textbooks, I would never have any use for it, but merely dis- 
tinguish between original and learned behavior 

To me, most of the so-called technical terms in psychology 
arc nicic “collective nouns" grouping together certain activi- 
ties on some common basis either in stimulus or response or 
both 

L R Geissler, Randolph-Macou College 

1 There are in every organisin a number of different inte- 
grated patterns of response which appear without opportunity 
for the operation of any process homologous to learning 

a) The organization must have a structural basis 

b) Tile structure must be a product of developmental me- 

chanics 

2 The behavior resultjint from these structural mechanisms 
has been variously classified as reflex, instinct, drive, emotion, 
mnate tendency, innate capacity, etc Ignorance of the phe- 
nomena has prevented any clear and satisfactory boumling of 
these classes and no satisfactory division will be possible until 
we know more of the physiological b«isis of tlic reactions 

It IS desirable to differentiate between activities which arc 
e<?tal)l!slicd by giowtli processes and those which result from 
learning. The distinction may be of little value for educational 
psychology, but is important for those of us who "re inter- 
j ested in ontogeny and psysiology per se 
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3 XJsage limits the term '‘instinct" so that it cannot be ajv 
plied to all innately conditioned behavior. On the other hand, 
there IS no agreement .is to its restrictions. No one, therefore, 
Lan justly use the term m SLientific writing without an c^act 
de/inttion of his own meaning. 'The term is, therefore, of no 
scientific value, but its various denotations arc not less impor- 
tant. 

4 I should classify the prohlents of innate contiitionuiK of hc- 
Iicavior «Ti follows 

a) Mechanisms piodiicing spcufic coordinated reactions to 

definable stiituih 

(1) Involving point to point conduction, as perhaps 

the scratch reflev 

(2) Mechanisms involving relational responses, as rec- 

ognition and reaction to female rat by male 

(common restriction of term '‘instinct”) 

b) Mechanisms producing diffuse f.iulitation or inhibition 

(1) Central priming and studying mccUamsms (eg, 

striate and cerebellar functions) 

(2) Organic hungers 

(3) Diffuse changes m central nervous tone consti- 

tuting emotion 

c) Organic limitations of capacity 

(1) Inherent dctcriTunation of the chaiactcr of per- 

ceptual and logical orgtani/ation 

(2) Limitation of capacity as hy deficient cottical cell 

number 

The nature of the mechanism m each case remains to be 
discovered The classification is based solely on the hunch that 
the phenomena in each group have a common jihysiological 
basis I am inclined to apply the term “instinct’* to a and h, 
since we have no other name for this category which includes 
most of the specific instances of behavior which have been 
termed ‘instinctive 

Concerning the innate behavior of man, I feel that no defi- 
nite statement whatever is justified by our present ignorance of 
the phenomena 

K S Lasiiixv, X/ie Uriwe7 sity of Chictigo 

My view coinhints the follovving features 

1 Inherited (innate) central nicchnnisius of few distinct 

types 

2 Aromed by specific (hut variable) situations 

3. Leading to gpccjfic types of unrest (vaiial)le reflexes) 

4 Usually organised in chains (as m your No 10) 

5. Relieved by specific (hut variable) new sitviations intro- 
duced by the process 
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6 U/ilcar/)cd and without foresight of end, hut quickly^ modi- 
fied by indivldua-l experiences (usually) 

E* B, Oblabahru, Brozvn University 

A term descriptive of forms of behavior determined by the 
interdependent action of heredity and environment in so far 
fls sucli behavior is common to normal members of a species, 

L. CARMiCHAEt., Brown University 

Instinct seems to me to denote an abstraction, which, as in 
tlic ease of “heredity,*' is useful for purposes of thinking about 
various aspects of behavior* 

I should like to recognize a distinction within instinctive be- 
havior of well-defined patterns of response, mostly reflexes, and 
the vague, powerful, and adaptive “urges,** “wishes,** ur “psycho- 
logical pressures*’ The latter seem to me much more impor- 
tant for cdticatcon, but both exist or both are cominofily em- 
braced in the term “instinct** 

It seems to me that Child’s work on Founder- 

ttons of Behavior makes the old instinct- environment distinc- 
tion appear rigid and out of date. Growth is a continuous 
adjustment, even when it seems to respond to inner stresses 
or determiners, 

Goodwin Watson, Columhln jyniversity 

The fact is that I have never used the word myself and have 
always supposed it to be a useless word in psychology. I was 
brought up that way by Titchlner, but in a very different at- 
mosphere at Harvard. I still feel the same way The con- 
cept seems useless, 

Edwin G. Boring, Harvard Vnwersity 

My belief is that several different definitions will serve the 
purpose all right if consistently used. That is to say, a per- 
son could define instincts in any one of several different ways 
and tell a useful story about human or animal behavior. If 
one used a definition which made instincts, let us say, a very 
rigid type of behavior, then one’s list of instincts would be a 
relatively short one and one would usually have to say that 
the actual behavior observed any time after birth would be a 
mixture of inherited dispositions and acquired tendencies If, 
on the other hand, one defined instincts in a rather liberal way, 
the lists and discussion would take a different form Again, 
one’s definition might emphasize largely the behavior that is 
actually observed or some assumed underlying basis, such as 
connections m the nervous system. My point, in other words, is 
that any one of several definitions would do, provided a per- 
son's whole account were written so as to reveal facts con- 
sistent with the definition. My marks, therefore, mean in gen- 
eral that while I might not myself elect such a definition I think 
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thftt a pcrSQu could write a psychology, if he desired to, by 
using the dcfiiutiou indicated. Again, a persdn’s definition of 
instincts usually must conform to his general point of view 
m psychology Thus the defintion used by Thorndike or 
AUport or McDougall simply would not fit well into the gen- 
eral system of the Gestalt psychologists. To ask which of 
tlie definitions is better is, in such a case, equivalent to asking 
which of the general accounts is the more useful. My own 
definition really amounts to a corollary of tlic general ex- 
planatory system wlildi I have adopted 

Arthur I. GateSj Columbia XJnwersuy 

In brief, it seems to me that the value of instincts in educa- 
tion lias just about disappeared We may have to admit that 
all behavior originally and fundamentally has to develop out 
of reflexes and instincts. However, what might have been 
innate in behavior is overlaid by modification in response to 
adaptations to the environment from the very first day onwards 
Consequently, whatever we find of human behavior is an entan- 
gled mixture of instinct and learning, It is impossible, tliere- 
forc> tn my belief, to point to any one act and to say that it is 
instinctive because learning has had its part in determining 
everything that we do from infancy on 

PcRCivAL M Symonds, Goluujbtd Untvcisic^ 

1, A definition of instinct should first of ai\ stress the fact 
that it \s largely innate in character, but at the same time the 
adjective should not be used interchangeably for hereditary or 
inherited The average concept stresses this point very strongly 
The point should be added, of course, that instinctive acts are 
modifiable and, therefore, depart from their strict innate basis 
'When educative inhibitions have gone so far as to cancel cer- 
tain instinctive reactions, ymi will find cases which come more 
and more on the borderline where it will he hard to decide 
whether the response has the form of an instinctive pattern 

2, An instinctive rc&ponse should not be called simply a chain 
or pattern of reflexes. Here again we shall find borderline 
cases in which it will be difficult to decide as to whether they 
are complex reflexive responses or instinctive actions Cer- 
tainly instinctive actions are based upon reflex responses, but 
they cannot be analyzed into tKcm-. New features are added 
when the animal is organized on an instinctive pattern, To 
this extent I think that the theory of configuration or Gestalt 
IS. useful Psychology would have to discard the term ‘^^percep- 
tvon^* by the same logic because it is made up of simpler 
processes all genetically derived from them 

3, In my own thinking, I reserve tlie term ‘instinctive ac- 
tion” for those objective situations which appeal to the organ- 
ism not as separate stimuirbut as n perceived situation on th^ 
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conscious level 'The term ‘^reflex” Joes not take care of that 
type of action, but where the animal is conscious of a favor- 
able or unfavorable total situation without knowing the purpose 
of his responses and goes ahead to build, as does the beaver 
the dam, no one but a strict behaviorist would claim that the 
responses were adequate only to separate stimuli The com- 
plex situation IS presented and the complex senes of acts 
results 

4 That the act is purposive occurs, of course, only to the 
observer or to the human animal after or some time while he is 
instinctively reacting A human person, for instance, may have 
at the same time the blind impulsiveness of the reactions to sex 
situations and feel perhaps m the background that he is doing 
the normal or beneficiaL thing for the race But certainly, in 
animals lower than man purpose presumably never enters into 
the reaction Of course, if one wishes to put in purpose here, 
there is no reason why one should not put purpose into every- 
thing. Perhaps we arc more greatly tempted in the field of 
instinct because of the outstanding adequacy of many of the 
icsponses, but one might as well say that the beauty of a snow- 
flake under the microscope was meant to elicit the artistic im- 
pulses from man < 

Christian A, RucitMiCK, State University of Iowa 

When T use the term ^'instinct" or ‘‘instinctive” 1 prefer it to 
mean a complex form of behavior favored by a congenital pre- 
disposition and made up by an integration of reflexes, learned 
muscular acts, and perceptions, the whole so organized as to pro- 
duce a complex form of psychophysiological behavior normally 
useful to the individual or to the species 

G M StrattoNi Vmt^erstfy of Cahjornia 

An instinct is an Jiiliented or innate psychological disposition 
which predisposes its possessor to pciccive or pay attention to 
objects or impressions of a certain class and which, on percep- 
tion of such an object, determines emotional excitement of a 
specific quality and a train of activity tending to produce 
change of a particular kind m the creatures* relations to the 
object 

William McDougall, Duke University 
COMMENTS 

] Instinct IS still an unsolved puzzle The lecent works 
of Lashlcy and Coghill, which show the natuie or hook- 
ups in the cential nervous system, piomise to dispel much 
of the mystery and confusion that now exists. 

2. Instinct is a term veiy difficult to define It lefeis 
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to ‘‘innate,” “unleaincd»” "puicly genetic lichavioi” com- 
mon to all nnimal mcmbeis of the species. It is dependent 
upon oiganic stiuctuic and oif^ani/ation, or “ccntial mech- 
anisms inheiitcd as a functional unit,” which aie “incident 
to hciedity, giowth, and maturity of bocldy oiganization 
as physiological pioccsscs” Instinct Is “citlic? congenltnl 
or comes to cxpiession as tlie body matin es ” Many biol- 
ogists and psychologists use the teim to include all innate 
behavloi Whcthei the mechanisms of instinct aic few 
and this type of bchavioi “iigicl,” oi many and the be- 
havior paLtcins much moic flexible, is a disputed point 
Both inteinal and exteinal specific but vanablc stlmuh pie- 
cipitale or arouse instinctive i espouses, Instinct is 
“adapted to the pieseivatlon of the oiganism or the per- 
petuation of the species ” 

3. Some biologists and psychologists malcc no distinc- 
tions between instinct and leflex; otheis diffeientiate. “In- 
stincts aie oiganizecl often in chains,” “Instinct Is not a 
chain or pattein.” “Instinct is much moie than a chain 
of reflexes; It is moie complex than leflexcs.” “It is 
an integiation of lellcxes.” Instinct includes both leflexcs 
and — what aie educationally more valuable — “uiges, 
wisheS) and psychological piessuies” (tensions oi states of 
unrest which aie relieved by new situations). 

4 Many biologists and psychologists believe the teim 
“instinct” should be retained “In its complexity, instinct 
cannot be i educed to simple terms ” “It is a valuable de- 
scriptive concept.” “It is useful for piuposes of thinking 
about vaiious aspects of behavioi,” “It is a popular teim 
that has become a part of our liteiature.” 

5. An inci easing numhei of leading biologists and psy- 
chologists regard the teim as of doubtful value oi even 
as useless, “It stands foi so many conflicting concepts ” 
“It Is difFicuIt to define as the term is used In so many 
different ways” “It has no use in scientific desciiption.” 
“It is of diminishing value in scientific description.” “Of 
no use m desciiptive experimental psychology” “A loose 
and ambiguous teim.” “It is not an cxplanatoiy concept.” 
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“Some lecent studies raise consideiable doubt about the 
claims of the so-called instinct-psychologists.” 

6 Instinctive behavioi often “gets oveilaid by modifi- 
cations in 1 espouse to adaptations of the individual to the 
enviionment fiom the veiy first day onwaids” What we 
find of human behavior is “an entangled mixture of instinct 
and learning.” Therefoie, the term "instinctive” appeals 
to be pieferable to “Instincts” It is used to describe “a 
ceitain type of behavior without in any sense being explan- 
atory.” "The leaincd is superimposed upon instinctive 
giound stiuctuie” (neive-muscle arrangements). 

7 Some authoiities believe instinct is on the conscious 
level while leflex is not conti oiled by consciousness. Some 
believe that while consciousness is present, the act is ef- 
fected without voluntaiy control 

8. Many believe that no sharp line of demarcation exists 
between reflex and instinct, and between Instinct and leain- 
ing. Some believe that the instinct theoiy is applicable to 
animals but not to man; others hold that theie is no break 
between animals and man. 

9 Stinmajy. Fundamental behavior patteins and ten- 
dencies, known as “instincts,” do exist The teim “instinct” 
selves as a piactical and desciiptive function by denoting 
innate patteins that are more complex and moie easily 
modified than those in the case of reflexes. For stiictlv 
scientific pui poses, the term has little oi no value as it is 
used in many different ways and as a typical “cloak oi 
covei” teim It does not explain, therefore an increasing 
number of biologists and psychologists are turning away 
from Its use Just now, both psychologists and biologists 
arc on the fence, although indications point stiongly to- 
waids abandonment of the teim for scientific purposes It 
remains for futuie experiments to determine whether we 
will keep the word oi diop it 



THE CONTENT AND OBJECTIVES OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Edward I-. Kdmp 

Educational psychology is an amoiplious subject; its pai- 
ticLilar piovincc is ill-clcfincd sincl its specific outcomes «iic 
matters of conflicting opinion and contiovci sial dispute. 
Moreover, the multiplicity and divcisity of its endeavors 
and purposes jeopaidivc tiic optimiirn benefits of educa- 
tional psychology as a professional instrument by dissipat- 
ing its effectiveness in too many diicctions The demands 
added to its accumulated Inn dens aic often paiallcled by 
the exaggerated expectations of those who tuin to it foi 
aid As the heii of countless investigations into innu- 
meiable things, educational psychology has become a 
professional omnibus. 

The content of the subject has been dciivcd fiom many 
souiccs in lapidly developing fields against an cvei 
changing pedagogical background It has been built up 
under a variety of influences (eg, the sevcial schools of 
psychology) by tcaclicis in colleges and universities 
Almost invariably and inevitably the interest oi major field 
of the writer has dctei mined the kind and amount of the 
material included in a book oj taught to classes, and the 
emphasis given to the Items compilsing eitliei ot both of 
them, Many of the topics, oi their ticatmeni, have be- 
come traditional and frequently many are academic and 
singularly divorced from actual classroom pioblcms and 
needs. 

The subject matter has been adopted laigcly ftom the 
several divisions of general psychology, fiom cxpeiimental 
studies of many kinds, and from educational and intelli- 
gence testing and measurement, The moic icccnt and in- 
ciea singly important field of mental hygiene has con- 
tiihuted topics and has influenced points of view A innio 
acute and widespiead realization of the Impoitancc of pci- 
sonality tiaining for adjustment to the exigencies of con- 
temporary life has served to enhance conskici ation of this 
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aspect The ptmciples of conditioning moial and social 
reactions aic now recognized ns being fundamentally 
similar to those basic in the learning of number combina- 
tions, handwiitlng, or reading Thus, there has been a 
piogiessivcly accelerated expansion of the subject that is 
many-sided and pionounced. 

In such a setting it was inevitable that thcic should have 
come about maiked vaiiations in what is included in the 
subject, and decided differences of opinion as to its pe- 
culiai objectives Worcester^ in an Investigation of first 
courses In educational psychology reports conclusions cor- 
loboiativc of this point. After a study of the most widely 
used textbooks at that time, he found that the two leading 
ones, by Starch and by Gates, agreed to the extent of only 
about 33 per cent He found, howevei , much less real 
agieemciit Thus Gates, following Thorndike, treats the 
subject of instinctive icsponsc at length, while Starch de- 
votes but a brief chapter to it in which he refutes educa- 
tional doctiincs founded on instinct Starch devotes 14 
pet cent of his text to tiansfer of training. Gates gives 4 
per cent. Some topics treated at length in one are not 
to he found at all in the other A text then ranked third 
in use, Intindnctory Psychology for Teachers by Strong, 
was so different as to make adequate comparison Impossible 
Strong gives 35 per cent of his space to individual differ- 
ences; Gates and Staich each use about 5 per cent Strong 
practically omits tiansfer of training Similar divergen- 
cies were found in the case of Pyle’s Psychology of Learn- 
ing Woiccstci also found in an intensive examination 
of twelve leading texts in the field that the only topic 
discussed by all of them undei the same name is instinct 
He declares that “one would be somewhat put to it to dis 
covci five texts on supposedly the same subject which vary 
moi c than tlicsc do 

Woiccstci also icpoits findings on the examination of 
course outlines icccivcd fiom ten colleges and univeisities 

I Hpim a Wor I's'or * I ‘ 'V tli Oivor'^it t? nf Vc'i lico in Finl Course’s in Cd’icational 
PKyr^inlnffv,*' 1 he *'rl teni rtri/i* f'«v XV\ll (lAnuirv 192?^. 11-L7 

> Jbtd , p 14 
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His analysis of these icvcalecl a diversity as great as that 
found in the texts. In his conclusion he writes: “The 
present condition of the couisc, taken at laigc» scerns almost 
chaotic, and a vigorous attack upon the pioblem by edu- 
cational psychologists appears imperative/’" 

Conditions m this respect have not altcicd greatly since 
1927, The recent texts titled under educational psychoU 
ogy continue to exhibit a wide langc in content, i)oint of 
view, topic selection, and natuic and extent of ticatrnciit. 
Examples arc such textbooks as by Monioc, HeVoss, and 
Reagan (1930); by Tiow (1931) ; Whcclci and Pcikiiis 
(1932) ; and by Hollingwoi tli (1933) 

It is thus apparent that the problem for teachers of edu- 
cational psychology is to make use of the materials of 
most woith and to foimulatc couiscs more productive of 
disceinlble piofcssional outcomes. On the one liand teach- 
CIS aic engaged in definite instructional activities, on the 
other, IS a subject which should qualify as an applied 
science of the most direct kind. This suggests that effoits 
may well be addressed to the achievement of foui objec- 
tives: (1) to delimit the subject more picciscly; (2) to 
claiify its distinctive aims; (3) to wsccurc hcttci selection 
and organization of content; and (4) to cstablisli a closei 
and sounder articulation between the content and school 
situations by a more judicious determination of what is 
most functionally indispensable and what might advan- 
tageously be eliminated or modified. All of these are of 
majol impoitance m the formative stages of a compara- 
tively new field and in a subject chai actcrizcd by such 
rapid and diversified growth. 

The most elaboiate and ambitions program to icvise and 
vitalize educational psychology along the line just indicated 
is that reported and desciibed in the Commomveahh 
Teacher -Tjainniff Study (The Univcisity of Chicago 
Press, 1929), and directed by W. W. Chaitcrs and Douglas 
Waples. 

The writer attempted in a recent invcsLigation to secure 
information that would aid In evaluating the content of 


* Ibid , p 17 
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educational psychology m the light of teaching needs The 
facts and principles of the subject were selected by an ex- 
amination of the textbooks in the field and weie finally 
expressed in the foim of 264 distinct Items These items, 
suitably oiganized into units and sections, were punted 
in check lists A scale of evaluation provided four latings- 
major impoitancc, average value, little value, omit item 
Columns foi checking these values after each item weie 
piovided in the punted list 

The check lists weie sent to the superintendents of eveiy 
city in the United States with a population of 15,000 oi 
above They weie asked to have the lists checked by who- 
ever could best meet the two following requirements • direct 
supervisoiy contact with the classioom work of teacheis, 
and an adequate knowledge of educational psychology by 
lecent study Evaluations were also secured from class- 
room teachcis themselves Satisfactoiy i etui ns weie 
leceivcd fiom 120 irnpoitant and rcpiesentative cities in 
43 States. 

The evaluations picsented in the check lists by the quali- 
fied supeivisois and teachcis reveal that majoi impoitance 
IS attached to about only 35 pci cent of the 264 items 
These corn|)iisc facts and piinciples beaiing a dynamic 
lelatioiiship to the teaclicr’s skill and insight in Ins Avoik 
or in Ins giasp of the subject itself The agicement exhib- 
ited in assigning the scvcial values indicates that the piac- 
tical woikeus in cduc.Uion shaie mutual convictions on the 
lelativc impoitancc of much of the subject’s content 
What, fiist of all, should be lestiictcd or omitted in 
educational iisycliologv’ The supcivisois and teacheis 
assign little value to contioveisial, academic, and technical 
items These aic well illustiatcd by such topics as instinc- 
tive 1 espouses, heiedilv veisus enviionmcnt, pioblcms on 
intelligence, sl.itisdtal taluilations, schools of psycholog\’, 
consluiction of kainmg unves, ami thcoiics of psycho- 
logical occiiiieiues Simil.u tlisappi oval is dii cctcd lowai ds 
items dealing with csiiei imcntal techniques and lepoits of 
oiiginal studies and evidence The value of many items 
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on the receiving, connecting, .tiul iciicting inechnnisms, and 
tlie biologicnl backgioiintl of the organism is discounted m 
this subject Finally, the evaluations indicate that the 
subject should not try to cmbiacc educational and intelh- 
gcncc testing and incasiii cnicnt, methods and tecliniques, 
and topics intensively ticatcd in spctiali/cd courses. 

What, secondly, do the cducatois consider especially 
useful in educational psychology? The items latcd of lela- 
lively high or majoi impoitancc indicate that more efiorts 
should be made in showing the definite ways iii which the 
subject is i elated to classroom piohlems and activities, its 
specific aims, and the natuic of education as a psychological 
process. Emphasis should he given to the scientific ways 
in which facts aic collected and to objective methods. The 
contributions ol notable men in the field and some of the 
majoi histoiical ticnds ai e also considcied helpful in put 
ting the student in possession of a moic cnlightcmiig con 
ception of the natuic of educational psychology 

As to the biological basis of bchavioi and learning, the 
substance of the latings lestiicts most value to the idle of 
the scnsoiy organs, the fcatuics of the neivous system 
necessaiy to show the neural basis of Icaining, tlie inllucncc 
of the endociine glands, and the mutual impoitance of 
heredity and envlioiimcnt in individual development aiu! 
schooling The subjects of liiniite patterns, motivation, 
and feelings and emotions aic ligorously limited to piac- 
tical usage and application in the educative piocess 

The evahiatois leave no room fot doubt that they con- 
sidei the learning piocess to be the fundamental task of 
educational psychology. Of inajoi importance arc the na- 
tuie and analysis of Ic, lining, the laws of leaimng, and. 
above all, the piinciples of economy and guidance in Icaiu- 
ing and the specific factois aflccting pupil piogicss Tlv 
Items on how to study and diiect icaining, the ways of 
seem mg helpful tiansfer of training, and the relation of 
habit to life and learning arc recommended highly. 

Few would dispute that the Icaining process constitutes 
the fundamental and intcgiatiiig unit of educational psv- 
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chology All other topics should subserve this objective 
and derive leteiitiveness and relevancy through systematic 
associations with it Failure m this respect accounts foi 
miicli of the incoherence ramifying thioughout the subject 
Individual differences should be dealt with effectively, 
accoiding to the evaluations, with emphasis on their ac- 
commodation by suitable school piovisions This should 
include the needs for, and uses of, tests for iiscertaiiiing 
difteienccs in school achievement; but details of intelligence 
and achievement tests and scales should be left to other 
courses. Much unccitainty is reflected in the lating of dif- 
ferences m personality traits and their measurement, but 
this phase too is not considered the work of this subject 
Items concerned with factors in mental efficiency, such 
as fatigue, and in peisonal integration and adjustment were 
favorably rated when significantly related to school behav- 
ior and pcifoimance This unit concluded the check list 
The findings in the foregoing study at least provoke the 
suspicion that the materials in educational psychology might 
well be reduced and profitably revised in the Interest of 
more professional concentration. Certain topics now 
ti cated at nroie or less length should be left to other 
courses Wc conc/ude that the dominating concern of the 
subject in training teachers should be the principles in ac^ 
corclancc with which the changes desired in education can 
be pinduced most efficiently Such concern requires an 
under standing of the leaincr and a never ending analysis 
of the mental or motor acquisitions cornpi Ising the subjects 
of instiuction To this end thcie must be a perennial quest 
foi the inatciials and foi modes of presentation that will 
yield the fullest [Kissihlc tiansfei to teaching activities 
These rnatcii.ils must he oigani/ed in sequential i elation- 
ships and givcMi tunc allotments that will cnsuie the oo- 
tlnnim lesiiUs “So to sum up, wc must always think of 
teacliing as an ait whose aim is the cliicction of Icainuu^ 
AikI psychology is the science which most typically and inti- 
mately suppoitb and assists the aitistic cnteipiise, bv 
giving us insight into ihe nature and conditions of ciicctnc 
learning. 

l Mir-, 'll, The /r< a Si Ifo (Nti'*. York W W 

Norton ind Lo l‘)i J) V l> 



ITIGILSCIIOOL S1-:NK)RS’ FAMUJAKITY WITH 
TIll^ WORLD TODAY 

L:. Wood 

A 1)1 icf icpoit of the results of two tests biiscd on the 
woild tod.iy nclrnnustcied to select ^rioiips of Ohio high 
school vscnioia is picsented. 'I lie hist test was adminis- 
teicil Apiil 19» to 2»922 scoiois uiul the secoiul test 

March 2L 193L to 3,f)7« senioi s In piesditing the le- 
suits tlic nutlioi IS awaie of the iii.iny liinitatifjns How- 
ever, when the limitations aic all tlu^iwn aside thcic aic 
values woitliy of consideration. 

In oiclci that the leadci may iindcistaml nunc fully 
the pill pose and riatuic of the tests as well as the clicuiiu 
stances under which the tests were used the followinp; facts 
arc given: “The World Today” was hut one pait of the 
gencial scholauship test The other parts of the general 
scholtiisliip test wcie; (1) inathcinatics (ariLlunctic, ulgc- 
bra» plane geometry); (2) English (fuiulamcnt4its, Amci* 
lean and English litcratuie) , (1) histoiy (HnitccI States, 
woild, and Ohio histoiy); (4) science (physics, chcniistiy, 
general science, biology). Lhich scnioi was leqiiiied to take 
the entile test consisting of the above five paits Tliice 
and onc-linlf houiV time was given This was an .ulcquatc 
amount of time to give c.icl) pupil an opportuniiv to do all 
he could without being foiccd by time. 

The high'Sehool scnioi s who had been selected hy then 
icspcctive high-scliool faculties as being the best students 
paiticipatcd The faculty rnembeis weie uiged to t.ikc 
into consuleiation, in addition to scholastic standing, the 
student^s fiitiuc promise, attitude, ideals, and hchavioi 
The Ohio State Department of h'diication was intciestccl 
in stimulating sustained scholastic cndeavoi dining the 
high-school yeais in the selection of the scniois of highest 
standing and in putting these students in cont.ul with the 
colleges and universities that die students desned to entni 
Administi alive machinery was set up by the depaitmcnt 
whereby this could be done, Tbc ^^Icpavtment was Intel- 
ested in encouraging institutions to piovide scholaishijis 
foi those desciving students who were eligible and who 

S56 
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desiiecl to cntei the Ohio colleges and univeisilies. It be- 
came the duty of the Institutions to actually award the 
scholia ships 

The State Depaitment of Education determined who 
the students weic in the upper five pei cent who took the 
gcneial scholarship test Each student was asked to indi- 
cate tlic college oi unlvcisily lie desired to entei Aftei 
these facts weie collected, each college was sent the name 
and addtess of each student who expressed a deslte to 
eutci the institution. Each college gianted scholaiships to 
as many of these stuclents in the high five pei cent as .t 
could Regal dless of what a senioi did on the test, the 
scnioi’s name and addiess was sent to the piesident of 
the institution the student desired to enter To be eligible 
for consklciation the student was requited to be in tbs 
uppei louith of bis giaduating class. 

The depaitment suggested to the colleges and univeisi- 
tics that the following stiings should be tied to each 
scliolaiship The piovisions safeguarded the institution 
and at the same time threw lesponsibility on the student 
who accepted a scholarship The scholatship was good 
until cxpiialion if the student’s scholastic lecoid, as well 
as his bchavkn, attitudes, ideas, and ideals weie high In 
case the student failed to meet his obligations, the college 
was not obligated to the student. 

The test was held in each county. A committee of thiec, 
consisting ol the county siipei intendcnt and uwo memheis 
appointed by tlie dncctor of education, administeied the 
test Complete directions for administering it were sent 
to each mcmhci of the committee seveial days befoie the 
dcsignalcd date All tests wcic scoicd and lescoied by 
tins committee Tlicy wcic latci scoicd again by the State 
Depaitment of Ediic.itioii 

A ceililicate ol .uv.iul oi meiit av.is picscntcd to each 
inipil wlu) was placed in the high fouith of each county 
gioiij) of coiiteslauts The eiglity-eight counties were 
giouped into live distiicls A cciUhcate ol awaid was pic- 
seiited to each pupil wlio was placed m the high ten pei 
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cent of each clistiicl:. ]'‘ach pupil who was placed in the 
high five pel cent of the State w.xs picsciitcd with a State 
ccilificate of awaid 

These ccrlific.itcs of awaid, mere pieces of paper, aic 
to be found in cveiy part of Ohio. They .11 c in the homes 
of all cla.sses. In many a home duiing the past thice ycais 
these awaids have been about the only t.iy of hope. Tlieic 
are hundicds of these outstanding boys and giils who ,uc 
in college this ycai who would not be there had not this 
load been opened. Many icccivcd scholai ships, othcis 
found woik, and the largest numbci found college ptesi- 
dents and faculty membcis intcicstcd In their fuluic and 
willing to assist them long before they appealed on the 
campus. 

The infiucnce icachcs farthci than those seniors who 
participated. Just as soon as local, county, distuct, and 
State recognition had been given these scniois, in addition 
to scholaiships awarded by colleges and umvcisities, the 
pupils who weie juniois, sopliomoi cs, fieslimcn, eighth-, 
and seventh-year pupils began to look foiward to the time 
when they would be seniors They not only began to look 
foiward but to prepare for that time New long-time 
goals were set up. No longci was the goal just a ginde. 
The pupils desired to obtain a mastery of the subject On 
then own initiative they went back ovci the essential piin- 
ciplcs of previous courses. They were anxious to go fai 
beyond the classroom assignments. It has, in hiicf, stimu- 
lated .xn intensiveness, a thoroughness, a masteiy, a wide 
range of inteiests, and a purposefulness among the high- 
school pupils. 

The picvious paragiaphs give the rcailci an idea of the 
nature of the tests and the conditions undci which the 
tests weic adniinistercd as well as the selection of ihc sen- 
iors and the long-time Inteicst the seniors had in the general 
scholaship test. 

“The Woild Today” (cxiircnt events) was inchulcd as 
one part of this geneial test because it was the conviction 
of those connected with the State Department of Education 
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that at least the upper one fouith of the graduating class 
should lealizc that they were living today, that these boys 
and girls should be interested in the woild of today and 
Its problems, that they should understand what the past 
has accomplished that may contiibute to solve the pioblems 
of today, that this should be one of the majoi outcomes of 
tlie sccondaiy schools. 

“The Woild Today” tests used in Apiil 1930 and in 
Miuch 1931 wcic toustiLictcd by Haiiison M. Sayie, man- 
aging editoi, Ainctican Education Press The questions 
wcic based upon the impoilant events which occuired be- 
tween Septcmbei fust and the date of the test State, 
national, and intei national events of a political, social, in- 
dustiial, economic, leligious, and educational natuie weie 
included. Tlie test used in Match 1931 was a paiallel and 
equivalent foiin in so far as it is possible for one who is 
a mastci of tlie subject mattei so to constiuct. There weic 
tliicc paits to the test of 1930 Theic wcie thiee coi- 
lesponding paits to the two tests. Pait one was a 
matching test The name of each of fifteen peisons who 
had been piomincnt in the news during the school yeai 
was to he m.itclied with the appiopiiate lefeience. Pait 
two was a multiple-choice test consisting of ten test items 
Pait thicc consisted of fifteen questions Each question 
could he answeied by .i word or phrase 

T \BI 1 1 
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Table I is lead in the following manner. Each of ten 
test items of 40) were answeicd conectly by at least 
60 per cent of the 2,922 pupils of the 1930 gioup. Each 
one of thiity of the test items (Xi of '10) was answcied 
correctly by less than 60 per cent of the 2,922 pupils. Each 
one of twenty test items was answered concctly by 36 7 per 
cent of the pupils. Each one of ten test items was answered 
correctly by less than 19.2 per cent of the pupils. One lialf 
of the test items was answcied concctly by betsveen 19 2 
per cent and 60 per cent of the pupils. Tlie leadei will 
have no difliculty in making furlhci intcipretations. 

It is quite evident that the icsults for 1931 aic much 
better than the results foi 1930, The wiitcr is convinced 
that it is icpresentativc of what happened as a consequence 
of mtiodncing the test in 1930. During the seliool ycai 
1929-1930 many of the schools did not make any piovision 
foi "The World Today" (curicnt histoiy). Books in 
which the facts of yestciday arc picsented arc the souices 
used by pupils in seeming facts. As soon as the test had 
been taken in April 1930, an immediate iiitciest was cic- 
ated in the world of today. The science, histoiy, I'inglish, 
and mathematics tcacheis became awaie of the woild to- 
day, A new world opened to the boys ami guls in many 
schools. 

Tabcb II 
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47 5 

62 5 

71 3 

51 3 

15 

II 

51 7 

78 3 

81 3 

70 0 

10 

111 

2U3 

32 5 

37 5 

26 3 
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Table II is lead in the same mannci as Table 1, with 
the exception that only the value of the median is gisc.i 
foi each pait of each test. The values in this table assist 
in substantiating the statement that the icsuUs foi 19 11 
are better than those for 1930 The results of the test 
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given In 1932 indicated improvement over the results for 
1931 

The fifteen test items of Part I of the 1930 and 1931 
tests aie presented together with the pei cent of the seniors 
who weie able to match each name with the appropriate 
refeience The items have been rearranged accoiding to 
the per cent of students who gave the correct answer. 

Table III 


PER CENT or CORRI CT RESPONSES TO EACH TEST ITEM OP PART I 
OF THE 1930 AND 1931 “tHK WORLD TODAY*’ TEST 


Per Cent 

Correct 1930 

86 Madatnc Ciinc 
81 James J. Walker 
80 Ramsay MacDonald 
78 Gandhi 

77 Charles Evans Hughes 
71 Ortiz Rubio 
62 Tardieu 
50 Primo de Rivern 
47 Patrick J. Ilurlcv 
40 Martha Perry 
25 Wickcrshain 
22 Elihu Root 
18 Admiral Ilyrd 
16 Alcvandcr Leggo 
15 R, R Moton 

The fifteen test items of 
the 1931 tests aic picsentcd. 


Per Cent 

Correct 1931 

92 Bobby Jones 
89 Ignacc Paderewski 
79 John J Pershing 
78 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
73 Dicudonne Coste 
72 Sinclair Lewis 
68 William Tilden 
62 Adolph Hitler 
52 William N Doak 
48 Aristide Briand 
34 Elihu Root 
32 Henry P Fletcher 
27 Colonel Arthur Woods 
26 Earl of Bessborough 
10 Philip La Follcttc 

Pint III of the 1930 and of 


Taiile IV 


PTR Cl NT 01 CORIUCT RISFONSTS ' 
PART III 01 Tin: 19^0 and run 

Per Cent 

Correct 1 9^0 

58 Who IS Sitretarv 
State ^ 


41 Who IS till pri'suhnt o1 
Germany ^ 


ro TACn 01 TUC test items of 
1931 “the wouid today” test 

Per Cent 

Correct 1931 

62 What great American 
scientist IS experiment- 
ing in golden rod as a 
source of rubber^ 

61 Who IS presiding of- 
/iLcr of tlic National 
Ilmise of Representa- 
tives^ 
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1'ahij IV — G out iti tied 

PLR CiNT 01 cornu rj KIS|M)NSIS JO 1 \Cll 01 Till U ST li'IMS OF 


PAKT III 01 Tlin 1930 AND Till. 

38 III wliat touiitrv has a 
ilictatorslnp i c l t* n 1 1 j 
bcL‘11 alMTulonecP 

3S I low many known 
cts arc ilicrc^ 

32 Who is the oldest Jus- 
tice ever to have served 
on the Supreme Com' 
bench ^ 

26 Which nation today ii.i*. 
the second la.Tj!!;cst cxilo- 
Dial empire^ 

24 Which nation lays urc.it- 
est emphasis on ^’secur- 
ity” as a necessary con- 
dition to reducing arm- 
aments^ 

21 To what nation in tlv 
Caribbean did President 
Honver semi an inves- 
tigating commission^ 

19 Wliat river wa<? recent- 
ly opened to commer- 
cial navigation^ 

17 At the Naval Confer- 
cnce^ which nation be- 
sides France objected to 
the abolition of the suh- 
mariiic^ 

9 What prominent states- 
man advocates the abo- 
lition of the food block- 
ade as a weapon of 
warfare^ 

8 What person or insti- 
tution hcrcaftci will 
collect and disburse 
German reparations ^ 


1931 “tiu wort 1) tod vy” tlst 

43 How have the Eastern 
railroads moved to dim- 
in itc waste! ill competi- 
tion ^ 

■10 Whi) arc the United 
Slates Senators from 
\nijr States^ 

39 Wluit was tile greatest 
diriKible disaster of the 
year ^ 

37 What is a lamc-cluck 
session of Congress^ 

31 AVIiat St ite elects its 
incniliers to Congress in 
September instead of 
November? 

31 What coiintiy sent the 

(w St AC rial ss\u asl ran 
tuross the Atlantic^ 

31 11 ow lias the unemploy- 

ment crisis affected our 
iinniigration policy^ 

24 Name three important 
commodities which have 
suffered a severe drop in 
price because of over- 
production? 

19 What new Nicaraguan 
policy has been an- 
nounced^ 


12 At what time .has the 
Senate l^oicigii Rela- 
tions Committee prom- 
ised to take action on 
the World Court ^ 
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TadlC IV—Contmiied 


PER CUNT 01 CORRECT RPSPONSLS TO lACll OF THE TEST ITEMS OP 

part III or the 1930 and the 1931 "the worid today" test 


3 What rather new form 
of bankiiii; has canscti 
President Hoover to 
suggest a careful wives 
tigatioii, looking t o - 
wards laws for its con- 
trol? 

3 What docs President 
Hoover consider to be 
the "balance wheel" of 
industry, its mainstay 
against a threat of de- 
pression^ 

3 In what land was there 
serious threat of inter- 
national warfare last 
winter^ 


8 Wliat large corporation 
has announced a plan 
combining industrial in- 
surance and old-age pen- 
sion? 


8 Instead of a Federal 
dole, what form of re- 
lief, in general, docs 
President Hoover ad- 
vocate^ 

2 Name two members of 
the Wickcrsham Com- 
mission, m addition to 
the cliairraan 


It is quite evident that the lesults for 1931 ate much 
bettei than the icsiilts foi 1930. The wrltei is convinced 
that it is rcpicsentative of what happened as a consequence 
of introducing the test in 1930. During the school year 
1929-1930 many of the schools did not make any piovision 
foi “The World Today” {current history) Books in 
which the facts of yesteiday aie presented weie the sources 
used by pupils in seeming facts A new woild was opened 
to the boys and giils in many schools. 



RliSKARClI PROJl-CTS AND M1<TII0DS IN 
KD UCATIONAL SOCUJf.OG Y 

In order that fhts sCLtion of *^1 III Jourxai /n(j\ be of ihc gi eaiesl 
possible service, its rcada s arc urged to scud at oucc to the editor of 
this depat tment titles — and whet c possible deKcnp/ious — of cutient 
research projects now in process in idurational soctolor/y and also those 
projects lu kindled fields of wicitst to cducattoual sociologists Cor- 
respondence upon ptoposed projtifs and methods will hr wilcomcd 

A STUDY or KKLATlONSinrS in,I\VMN TlIL S(Tl()OLS AND 
TUVLNILI' COVKlh 

The Committee of the Niitioiial Piobation Association 
(mentioned in the Apiil issue of Tiir Journal by Maijoiie 
Bell) to study the i clationsliip between the school and the 
juvenile couit tn the picvention and treatment of delin- 
quency grew out of ficquciit discussions and confci cnees 
of the relative responsibility of the two agencies. 

The objective of the gioup Is cxpicsscd in the question 
“What is the icsponsibility of the school and the court in 
the pievcntion and ticatincnt of delinquency?” To dcLci- 
miiie this we need to know moic of the woiking i elation- 
ships between the two and policies in both school and coiiit 
which in vauous localities have opciatcd success I Lilly to 
1 educe delinquency and to leach it at an eaily stage, A 
study of these piabJems in specific instances and dissemina- 
tion of the infoimation would piomotc the most piogics- 
sive and practical methods of conti oiling dcliiKiucncy 
There is, in many paits of the coiintiy, gicat dissatis- 
faction with tiaditional school syvStems which give little 
lecognition and individual attention to subnoimal chddicn, 
tiuants, and incipient delinquents On the othci hand, the 
bunging of tiiiant and mildly delinquent school chilclicn 
to the juvenile court is deploiecl. Methods should be 
studied for eaily effective treatment of these chiUlicn in a 
nonpenal way, both by the school and the couit. 

It is planned to make a senes of field studies of woiking 
relationships between schools and couits m communities oi 
various types A gioup of such studies made available to 

564 
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the public will advance the general understanding of juve- 
nile behavior problems besides seizing as a practical guide 
to impiove techniques foi the agencies immediately con- 
cerned The following statement of methods and pioceduie 
for the proposed study has been foimulated by the Com- 
mittee. 

1 A Rtii<ly of tile cvisfing fncilitics of the school And the cur- 
rent practices iii detectina and handling delinquency problems in 
the school This would iiichidc a consideration of the use of 
clinical facilities and whatever social program Is found in the 
school system, as in the attendance dcpaitmcnt, visitmg-teacher 
service, spccuil classes for problem children, etc 

2 A corresponding review of the juvenile court, its facilities 
and Its method of handling delinquency cases in the school 
group 

Studies in either 1 or 2 would not be limited to truancy 
cases, hut, inasmuch as truancy is the outstanding symptom of 
school maladjustinent and the beginning of delinquency, there 
would be special emphasis on this feature of the problem 
Contact with other agencies whose work: touches the dclin- 
(|ucncy field would he necessary to round out the picture 

3 An analysis of the working policy of these two agencies 
and an estimate of its cfFcctivcncss 

4. The use of case studies as a basis for conclusions, and to 
illustrate recommendations 

5 The assemhliiig of usable statistical case data 

6 Rccommcnd.Jtioris for strengthening and developing the 
cooperation ri latioiiship of the school and the court 

A field study in approximately twenty communities is pro- 
posed A local report for each community would be prepared 
A fuller genernl report would contain concrete information 
upon whuh to base a program and recommendations setting 
standards for all communities In addition, definite results 
should follow in organising cooperation and better service for 
delinquent children in each comniunty studied 

COMMUNIIY STUDY IN INDIANA 

A community slucly in New H.iimony, Indiana, is being 
conducted undci tlic diicction of Piofcssor Fiancis M 
Viccliind of the sociology dcpaitmcnt of DcPuiiw Uni- 
versity. The ]niiposc of tins study is to gauge the social 
ticnds of a small community and to measure the effects of 
the unique hcjitagc of this little town on its piesent-day 
life. An awaid of 00 foi this purpose was made 
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by the Elmhiiist Committee on Sociftl Rescaich of New 
Yoik City. 

New Harmony was the site of several cxpeiimeiits in 
community life beginning in 1814 with the Rappites and 
continuing dining 1825 and 1827 unilei Robert Owen 
The piesent survey will include an analysis of the town’s 
accomplishments up to the picsent time and an inteipicta' 
lion of its chaiactciistic community consciousness In the 
light of Its unique past It is an attempt to discovci, if 
possible, the nature and value of a community tiadition 

HIE SrUDY OF PIGMIES COMPEETl'P 

Di. Ellswolth Paris, head of the dcpaitincnt of sociol- 
ogy of the Univeisity of Chicago, has ictuincd fiom a 
seven months’ study of the pigmies of the Bankuiuio tube 
111 the Belgian Congo, 

Dr Palis, who woikcd among these people many years 
ago and wrote clown the giammar of their language, has 
made an intensive sociological study of the gioiij) He says 
that they arc siiipiisingly well infouiied upon wot Id affaiis 
and aie keenly awaic of the clfccts of the depiession upon 
themselves because of the decline of thcir inaikct foi "gum 
copal,” a base for vainish and ccitam paints foimeily 
maiketcd in this country Dr. Fails descilbcd the pigmies 
as "intellectually accessible” as college students in this 
country. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The JFholesnme Penonalily, by William H. Burotiam. 
New Yoik" D, Appleton and Company, 1932, 713 
pages. 

A continuation of the subject of mental hygiene as introduced in t e 
author’s picvious book, The Noiwal Mwd An excellent text for an 
introductory course in mental hygiene in normal schools and teachers 
colleges, emph.isi/.ing the development, problems, and differences of per- 
son.ility in imimal childicn rather than the abnormalities so fiequently 
cmphAsizLcl m texts in this field 

The Laws of I-Iuman N aline, by Raymond Holder 
WiiELLFR New Yoik D. Appleton and Company, 
1932, 235 pages. 

A discussion of the philosophical basis of the Gestalt psychology, 
and its .ipjilicatioii to contemporary psychological problems A rnc a- 
physical approach to the problem One of D Appleton s new on- 
ttnipiirary Libr.irv of Psychology which aims to thiow the problems 
and trends of contemporary psychological thought and investigation 
into a perspective at once accurate .and popular 

Social Anitudes, edited by Kimdall Young. New 
Yoik- Heniy Holt and Company, 1931, 382 pages. 

A group of p.ipers by former students and associates of W I 
dealing with the concept of soaal .ittitude, and the role 
tildes in social control and the determination of Bernard 

the cnntnhiitors are Ellsworth Fans, Robert E Park, L L 
E E Young, Frederic Thrasher, Stuart E S 

Miller, E H Reuter, Ernest Hurgcss, and E. I-I Sutherland 
lent collateral matcri.il for courses m social psycho ogy an soci 

Solvntg LtfAs Everyday Pioblenis, by JAMES Gordon 
Giikiy New Yoik: The Macmillan Company. 
1930, 233 pages. 

This hook contains twelve prnctic.il talks aimed at helping 
live happier and more cflcctivc lives A careful reading 
help both socil and irclig.ous workers to solve the 

a more eftect.ve wav The book is interesting, well written, and helpful 

The Evolution of Cidtine, by Julios ^ippeRT New 
Yoik The Macmillan Company, 1931, 716 pages 

A cultur.il .inthropologj , built arounil the pj^cd 

cultur,.! principle An .ihundance of concrete 
and discussed in the light of the theoretical 

Moie cli<ir.utcristic of the European than the Amen « ^ I 

poUigicil thought The exhaustive scholarship chii.acterist.c 

Germ.iii scholarly mind 
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The Motheis, by Rohert Brifpauet. New York- The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, 319 pages, 

A condensation o^ Hnftniilt's oriRinal tlncc-volumc work of the 
same title A miitnarclnil theory of social onj^ms An interesting 
historical perspective against which to consider tlic prohlcin of social 
equality of the sexes ni modern life 

Civilization and Its Discontents^ by SlGMUND Friutd New 
York: Jonathan Cape and Hairison Smith, 1930, 
144 pages. 

An interpretation of the conflict between the uulividnal and the 
restraints of civilisation as the ego strives for sclf-rcali/>atiQn A 
thoiigluful and in many ways illuminating approach to the spiritual 
unrest of oiir contemporary civilization A distinctly mellowed Freud, 

Fafcwell to Refot m, by John Chamberlain New Yotk : 
Hoi ace LiveiwiigliL, 1932, 333 pages 

A critical history of the rise, life, and decay of the progressive mind 
in America This book is an invaluable background for tliosi wlio wish 
perspective oil the political and social changes in winch we find our- 
selves involved. A inagniriceiit review of the litciatiire of the progres- 
sive movement. 

Individuahs7}i • An /Iniouan JVay of Life, by Horacf 
M Kalli'N. NcwYoik: Iloiacc Livciiglu, 1933, 
241 pages. 

The autlioi, who is one of the professors m the New School for 
Social Research* has licrc brought together his “meditations of many 
years concerning the philosophy winch undcilics the adventure of being 
an American/* There is an autobiographical preface, explaining linw 
the writer came by the central idea of pragmatic individualism IIis 
views arc piesentcd in t}»rty-six: propositions, composing “tfie indi- 
vidualist manifesto,** The volume grew out of a conversation with Dr 
Jolm Dewey, with whom the author differs* he thinks, not so mucli in 
viewpoint ns in method 


Remaking of Mat mage, by PouL Bjerri-: New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1931, 257 pages. 

This contribution to the psychology of sex relationsliip, ululr pliilo^ 
soplucal rather than scientific in its approach* is a pinetrating .in.ilysis 
of the fundamental problem of the adjustment of iwo p(*i sojiahtii s in 
the marriage of our civilization By implication it throws mncli light 
upon the insecurity that is apparent in increasing numbeis of our chil- 
dren. 
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Social TVelfare Laws of the Forty-eight States, Des 
Moines ' Wendell Huston Company, 1930. 

A compil'itmn of nil laws relating (o social welfare, classified by 
States and by types of population affected Loose leaf and kept up-to- 
date by new matcnal from the publishers as laws change Indispensa- 
ble to social agencies and welfare workers of every type Valuable 
for superintendents of schools 

The Mouey Value of a Man, by Louise I, Dublin and 
Alfred J. Lotka New York: Ronald Pi ess Com- 
pany, 1930, 264 pages 

This book was developed primarily out of the work and interest in the 
life-insurance business of the authors who arc statisticuins for the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company Tlicy fed that human life can be 
equated to a sum of money Indeed, m this book the authors have 
set up elaborate tables which they think give an accurate estimate of 
the money value of men rit the different age levels, according to the 
amount of their earnings. 

Rinal G\iU in I he C,ity fo> Woik, by 0. Latham 
Haichi'k Richmond. G.inctt and Massie, Inc, 
1930, 154 pages 

A survey of a group of rural girls found at work in the city, with 
analysis of their backgrounds, reasons for coming to tlic city, experi- 
ences in the uty, status as compared with their status in the country, 
With recommendations as to guidance of girls still m the country 
Valuable to those doing vocational guidance in rural communities. 

Tesh and MeaMtremenls, by IRENE PALMER. New York, 
A. S Bat lies and Company, 1932, 143 pages 

The theory, construction, noil use of tests of health and pltysical edu- 
cation An excellent compendium m a field in much need of standard- 
ization Useful to all teachers of health and physical education 

Jbticiniii! Psychology, by H. L Hollingwortii New 
Yoilc Ronald Pi ess Company, 1930, 590 pages 

All extraordinarily fine presentation of the field of abnormal psy- 
chology Excellent discussion of the types, Causes, and treatment of 
mental abnormalities Particularly good discussion of the neuroses 
.mil functional psychoses Should be in the hands of every school 
psychologist 

Language and T.angnagc^, by Willem L Graff New 
Yoik* D Appleton and Company, 1932, xlvi+487 
pages, 

Language and Languages is fundamentally a general introduction 
to the science of language The book is divided into two parts I, Con- 
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stituchts anil McLhamsm, II, Drift and DwtrsjfiLatmn In Part I tlic 
author cxplaiiK the nerd for phonctiLs m tlu nut i pietation of lan^ 
jrua^e; jii Part II he elaborates on die reasons lor phonetic dianpre and 
indicates inorpholni'ical and j^enc«ilo£ieiil tlassihcations ^Phe last part 
of the hook IS devoted to the laiiKiitiKCS in tile Indo-Kiiropcan and the 
iion-Indo-lLuropean Rroiip, indothiiK hnci description ol approxi- 
mately a hundred laiiKua^'es On die \\hoIe, tins hook is one of the 
bci.t in the held of linp;uistics from the point of view of adetpney and 
condensation 

The Fluwan Pot souality, by Louis Ulrg, M.D New 
York: Pienticc-IIall\ Inc,^ 1933, xv-|“32l 

This book deals with tlu physiolojpcah p^yi holoi^u al, and sociological 
aspects of huinan personally Vollowint* an intrndnctmn by Dr E, 
George Payne, the editor, there are chapters on such topiis as The 
Meaning of Personality, Plow We Ileliavc, How We Jieconie What 
We Are, The Glandulai Pasis of Poifaonahtj, 'Plie I'lctico of Normalcy, 
Maladjustment, Sex and Character^ Dreams, Personalities m Conflict, 
The Criminal Personality, Personalities in Plight, and 'I he Quest for 
Ilappnicss, 

BOOKS receivb:d 

Beginnings of TonionotVi by Herbert Adolphus Millci Poston D 

C. Heath and Company 

Bibliography on Family Relalwnshlps, by Flora M 'Diursion New 
York, National Council of Parent ICducation 
Blind in School and Soiietyt by Thuiniis 1) Cutsfortli. Ntw York 

D, Appleton and Company, 

Case Studies m (he Psychopathology of Cnrtie, by Hen Karpmnn 
Washington, D. C, Mimcoform Press 
Case Sfiidtes of Normal Adolescent Guls, by Elsie M Sniithics, New 
York, D Appleton and Company. 

Chaiacter Si etches, by Julius ll Mailer. Nciv York Pure an of 

Publications, Teachers College, CoUimbia University 
Charter for the Social Sciences, by Charles A Heard New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Gas-House iVTcGui^y^ by James X Farrell New York* The Van- 
guard Press 

Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science, by Lancelot Iloglicn 
New York Alfred A Knopf 

Growth and Development of the Child, Part II Publication of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection Ne\\ 
Viork* 'I ‘he Century Company 

I ntrod action to the flisioiy of the Social Sciences, h) Henry Jolinsori 
New York. Charles Scrihner*s Song, 

Rise of the City, 1878-1898, by Arthur M. Schlesingci New Yoik 
The Macmillan Company, 

Study Guide in Secondary Educatton, by Edgar M* Draper ,ind Alex- 
ander C. Roberts New York* The Ccnluiy Company 
Studies in Expressive Movement, bv Gordon W Allport and Philip 
E Vernon New York The Macinill m Company 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Siipeniitcndcnt Paul Stetson of the Indianapolis piibUc-school system 
was elected president of the Department of Supenntcndence of the 
Nation.il Education Association at the February meeting of that organ- 
ization 

President Frank Baker of the Milwaukee State Teachers College 
lias been elected president of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges to succeed President H A Brown of Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. 

The spring meeting of the Interstate Conference for the Discussion 
of Common Problems of Teacher Education was held on Thursday, 
April 6, in Dodge Halt of Teachers College, Columbia University 
Tile two problems to be discussed were ‘‘The Pioblem of Selective 
Admissions/' and “The Curriculum of the Three- and Four-Year 
Teacher-Training Institutions” Dr. M Ernest Townsend of the 
New Jersey State Normal School is the president and Dr Francis J 
Brown of New York University School of Education is the secre- 
tary of this orgaiiizafioii. 

The Eighth Annual Spring Conference of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for Teachers was held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel in New York City on April 6, 7, and 8 During the 
Thursday evening program, two reports of national importance were 
given the first by Dr E S Evenden, associate director of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, who discussed the findings of the 
survey, the second by Professor Ned H Dearborn, director of the 
Institute of Education of New York University, who discussed that 
section of the survey of which he had charge, relating to the \n-servicc 
education of teachers 

On Friday morning, Dr Thomas Alexander of Teachers College, 
Coliiinhia T/nt verst ty, discussed the new experimental college which is 
closing Its first year of work as an associate division of Teachers Col- 
lege Ac this same session, Professor Baker of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College presented a paper dealing with the reorganization 
of tile curnculutn of lus institution, with emphasis upon the rntcgrntlon 
of professional studv which replaces the scpaiate and detached courses 
m education as opposed to the older ivcll-lcnown plan of special Iza non 
of function as between college and training school and as between method 
and content 

One of the most significant meetings of this organization was the stu- 
dent-faculty hamiuet held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia on Friday evening Dean Walter Rantenst ranch of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Mi Paul Blanshaid of the City Affairs Committee of New 
York were the duef spiakers 

Tiie work of the conference on Saturdav moriung was devoted to 
stiidi nt conferences one of the .innual fcatiircs of this Association 
Student ri prf s/’utitivi s from numernns colleges ami nonupl schools 
of tins area nreseoreil f'om tin student point of view and with student 
enthusiasm inl< le sting new phases of then own college life. 
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Hr, Adolph Willimii Alcrlc rcUMvcd lus A H, (rom Oj^htliciriK' Univer- 
sity m 1923, his A.M from Clark Univcfsitv m 1926, ami his PhD 
from New Yoik University in 19 U Dr, Alitk has had tuuhinj:' expen- 
encr in various hjfiJi schools nml private sthonls and Jias taii^iht at 
Offlcthoriie and Chirk Universities. Since 1932, l)i Ahck h,is hern a 
mcinher of the departirient of educ.itronal socinlojt^y of Neiv York TJm- 
versity 

Dr. Cliarlcs E Kensoii received Ins A.ll in 191 I and hts A A/ in 
1912 from Nebraska State '1 cache rs CoUck^'i nid his Phi) in 1922 
from Columbia University T)r Ih'iison has held van'nns positions, 
amonp: them supeiintcndent of sdinols, professor of psvihohi^ty and 
education, clink a! psvLludoKist, ardnp; dean of the School of h dm ation, 
and director of the Snminer Session, Tlniveisity of Oklalionia, and m 
at present piofessor and thairman of tin departimnt of eilucational 
psvcholofn' of New York Uinversitv He has done ennstnutive work 
in the field of mental IwKicnc Professor HonsOn is the author and 
co-author of many articles and hooks in his fudd. Atnnn^ these honks 
are. The Oitlpnt of Pt ofrssfofinl Srhnols fo7 Tefniurs, Tin Psvi holo{/\^ 
jof Tr/rrhPfs, and The Psycho}o/;y of /l/lve? tjsci s 

Dr Edward L, Kemp received his A Ih from Franklin and Marshall 
Colle/ye in 1933, his Kd ]\T from Harvard Graduate SUiool of Pdma- 
tlon in 1927, and his PhD from Now York Tjniversitv in 1932 For a 
time Dr Kemp was supervtslnp^ principal of sUiooh, at IMitland Pi, 
and taupht in the department of education of the State ^^^■^che^> Col 
icfic at East StrniidsInirK, Pn Since 1931, he lias been IinkIi the thp.uC 
ment of educational psycholnir)’ of New York Umvcrsitv 

Dr, Charles K Skmner received hn 13,8 in I9f4 at Oiiio Troiversii’', 
ills AM in 1916 at the University of Chic.ii^o, and his PhD i.i 19?1 
at New York Umvcrsitj^ Professor Skinner has taiiplit psvcholotjv, 
plulocnphv, and educational psycholonv in Ohio and Miami Universities, 
has done special Rtaduate work at Cornell and Coluniliia UmversitKs 
and is now profcssoi of education in New York University Di Skinner 
IS the cn-aiithor of the followinf^ publications, PsvchoIo//v for Sonnl 
flit A Rehotous Tf^ or her St Psyehoioz/y fot Teziehers, Reiulifif;^ in Kzlucfi- 
iioual Psychology, 5/orv and 5/i/<7y Readas, Utolot/lr/il Foundzthnn^ of 
Educniioit, The Clas^iofnrt Guide to the Pooh of Knoiolrd/pe Ffirvclo- 
pedia, and is the author of The Problem of Ptsital Plditcniiott and Good 
Mftjuifrs for Younz; Jtnejicmjs. 

Dr Herbert P Smith received his 13 S in Industrial Enpinecrinp: 
from New York University College of Efigineeriiip: in ^923 and 
his PhD from New York University School of Fdiuatinn m 1932 
Since 1925 he has been teachinK in New York University in vanoirs 
departments nnd, at present, is instructor lii the department of educa- 
tional psycliologv 

Dr Donald S, Snedden was- associate pr^jfessor of edm.ition in ih< 
School of Kducation, New York University, trom 1920 to 1930 flis 
work was in the department of educational psydiolnRy with a sixTial 
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interest In tlic field of clinical psychology. Professor Sncdilen lost bis 
life in Long Isl-ind Sound in May of 1931 Before coming to New 
York University he had been psychologist in the Peddie School, assistant 
professor of psychology in Cooper Union Institute of Technology, and 
assistant professor of education m Harvard University, as well as 
instruLtor m the Columbia University Summer School His untimely 
deatli was .i great loss to the department of educational psychology of 
the School of E(hit<ttion and to the cause of clinical psychology 

The p.ipci which is printed in this issue was presented at the official 
opening of the new building of the School of Education At the time 
of Ins death, Dr Snedden was engaged in developing the clinic .slong 
the lines indicated in tins paper 

Dr E. K Wood received Ins AB in 1916 and bis BS m Education 
ill 1917 from Ohio University, his AM in 1917 from Clark Univer- 
sity, and bis Ph D, in 1923 from the University of Chicago Dr Wood 
has h.id wide teaching and administrative experience and is now associate 
pjofessor of education in the department of educational psychology of 
New York University Dr Wood has published many bulletins on ic- 
scarch made in connection rvith college studies, test construction, 
scholarship contests, ami also work m connection with the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Columbus, Ohio 

Dr Lloyd N Yepsen received his A B in 1921 and his A M. in 1924 
from C/iithage University and bis PhD, m 1931 from Ohio State 
University Dr. Yepsen was connected with the Training School, Vine- 
land, N J, from 192] to 1929, adviser to the Minister of Education, 
Santiago de Cliilc, from 1929 to 1930, head citmc.il psychologist m the 
North Jersey mciital-hygienc clinics from 1931 to 1932, and since 1932 
has been teaching clinical psychology in the department of educational 
psychology of New York University Professor Yepsen has published 
many articles and bulletins on special education, clinical psychology, and 
research 
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